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122 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


B. Z. requests us to call the attention 
of antiquaries to some extensive forgeries 
of Roman Pottery, pretended to have been 
found at Cirencester. He states that on 
visiting that town six vases were shown to 
him of various sizes, composed of coarse 
ware and very heavy,—one proof of their 
being spurious. The surfaces of some 
of them are engraved with elaborate 
figures in outline, representing combats of 
warriors on horseback, with accoutre- 
ments not worn till many centuries after 
the Romans departed from our shores. 
In one instance there is even a series of 
perspective views in Rome (copied from 
some Italian guide-book).’ Others of the 
pots are carved out in relief, with an in- 
tention of imitating the Samian ware. 
Though these articles would not impose 
on any experienced eye, our correspond- 
ent desires us to notice the operations of 
this crafty and very industrious forger, 
hoping that he will meet with the fate of 
the now well-known Birmingham coin 
forger, an excellent likeness of whom has 
been etched and freely circulated with 
good effect by an able and learned anti- 
quary of the city of London, with the fol- 
lowing information :—‘‘ You see they are 
marked by Pinkerton, RRR. ; but I know 
nothing about them myself.’’ 


Cypwett says, Is Mr. Dyke correct 
in calling the horse’s head Merry Lewid ? 
Merrick Liwyd. Query, Was there ever 
such a personage, who may be thus com- 
memorated ? 
ing it, that the bearers spoke in Welsh at 
the door where they stopped, and the in- 
mates answered them in that tongue ; but 
if they could not keep up the talk in it, 
they were bound to open the door and 
admit the bearers to their supper. This, 
however, I believe, is wearing out; at 
least many persons do not choose to be 
be troubled with it.—To come to a more 
serious subject, J. R. has not mentioned 
that Gobel, the apostate bishop of Paris, 
happily came to feel remorse for his con- 
duct, and renounced his error. His mind, 
though perverted, was not entirely cor- 
rupted. My authority is the additional 
article Constitutionnels, in the Besancon 
edition of the Dictionnaire des Hérésies, 
1817. 


Mr. Ricuarp SarInTuHILL, of Cork, 
acknowledges the receipt from C. W. 
Loscombe, esq. of the Penny of Eadred, 
coined at Exeter, which he inquired for in 
our pages. He has since discovered a 
Harthenut, of the Exeter Mint. These 
coins fill two gaps in Ruding. The Cure- 


There was a custom attend- ' 


dale hoard has afforded pennies of Aelfred, 
struck at Exeter, carrying us back one 
reign further than previously known. Mr. 
Sainthill wishes again to address himself 
to collectors of Saxon coins, and to state, 
that, being anxious to engrave specimens 
of all the coins that have been struck at 
Exeter, from Aelfred to Edward I., he is 
at present deficient of any of the following : 

Edward the Elder, 

Eadvwvig, 

Eadgar, with the head, 

Edward the Martyr, 

Harold I. 

Henry I. 

Stephen, 
and would therefore feel extremely obliged 
to any gentleman who may have any of 
these coins, if he will send by post, un- 
paid, impressions in sealing wax, on card, 
or tin: the latter is the safest, as it resists 
the pressure of the letter-bag. 


We are not aware that any account of 
the Cock Tavern, Fleet-street, near Tem- 
ple-bar, or of its carved chimney-piece, 
— by a Subscriber, hus been pub- 

shed. 


P. B. B. asks where the following line 
occurs, which, when Sir Walter Scott was 
asked to supply a legend for a medal 
of himself (taken from Sir F. Chantrey’s 
bust) he suggested, it appears, in allusion 
to his collection of the Scottish Min- 
strelsy—‘‘ Bardorum citharas patrio qui 
reddidit Istro.” It is probably from 
some modern Latin poet, but we do not 
know the author—perhaps Buchanan. 


H. G. solicits of our correspondents an 
explanatory description of the badge or 
crest of ‘‘ Walys’’ (Wales) which accom- 
panies the portraiture of King Richard 
the Third, in Dallaway’s Heraldic Inqui- 
ries, p. 133, derived from an illuminated 
Roll of the Earls of Warwick, in the Col- 
lege of Arms. 


Several communications are unavoid- 
ably deferred. The series of papers on 
the History of King Arthur will be ac- 
ceptable, and shall be commenced in our 
next. 


In our last Obituary, p. 117, it is men- 
tioned that Mrs. Wright was relict of Dr. 
Geddes, “ the Scotch poet and biblical 
philologist.’’” This must be erroneous, as 
Dr. G. was a priest in the Romish Church. 
Probably he is confounded with sume other 
person of that name. 


P. 97. The Countess of Harewood died 
before the Earl, as we are informed. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


IN that long and crowded gallery, on the walls of which are suspended 
the portraits of those authors whose names are emblazoned in characters 
of fadeless lustre, and enrolled for ever in their country’s history, there is 
one frame to be seen, from which the dark and mystic veil that originally 
covered it has never been removed ; the name of Junius is indeed written 
under it, but no one has yet seen the authentic features of the original ; 
and time, that for the most part discloses all secret things, has long failed 
in dissipating the obscurity which surrounds this. On this subject, how- 
ever, it is not necessary for us to deliver any opinion at the present time, 
as only a few months have elapsed since we considered the amount of the 
evidence that existed, and the probable correctness of some new conjec- 
tures that had been formed.* But there also exists another work, cer- 
tainly of far inferior fame, as of later date, that once excited in the learned 
world almost as much curiosity and surprise as Junius did in the poli- 
tical, and which, like its illustrious predecessor, appeared without the 
authority and sanction of a name. ‘The sharp arrows of its satire were 
shot by an unseen hand; they fell promiscuously over the whole field of 
literature ; names the most venerable and illustrious were attacked equally 
with the obscure and unknown ; and the wounded victims knew not in 
what quarter to look for the lurking place of their foe. Gradually, how- 
ever, rumour sprung up, which pointed more and more decidedly to a cer- 





* On the question of the authorship of Junius, as relates to Sir Philip Francis, see 
the review of Gleig’s Life of Warren Hastings in the Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1841, 
No. 149, p. 183, in addition to what we had observed in the Gent. Mag. March, 
1841. ‘‘As to the position, pursuits, and connexions of Junius, the following are the 
most important facts which can be considered as clearly proved:—1. That he was 
acquainted with the technical forms of the Secretary of State’s office; 2. That 
he was intimately acquainted with the business of the War Office; 3. That he, 
during the year 1770, attended debates in the House of Lords, and took notes of 
speeches, particularly of the speeches of Lord Chatham ; 4. That he bitterly resented 
the appointment of Mr. Chamier to the place of Deputy Secretary of War; 5. That 
he was bound by some strong tie to the first Lord Holland. Now, Francis passed 
some years in the Secretary of State’s office. He was subsequently chief clerk of the 
War Office. He repeatedly mentioned that he had himself, in 1770, heard speeches 
of Lord Chatham, and some of those speeches are entirely printed from his notes. He 
resigned his clerkship of the War Office from resentment atthe appointment of Mr. 
Chamier. It was by Lord Holland that he was first introduced into the public service. 
Now here are five marks all of which ought to be found in Junius; they are all five 
found in Francis. We do not believe that more than two of them can be found in any 
other person whatever. If this argument does not settle the question, there is an end 
of all reasoning on circumstantial evidence. The internal evidence points the same 
way. The style of Francis bears a strong resemblance to that of Junius; nor are we 
disposed to admit, what is generally supposed, that the acknowledged compositions of 
Francis are very decidedly inferior to the anonymous Letters,’, &c. We beg leave in 
addition to observe, that the handwriting of Francis and Junius correspond ; and lastly, 
that Francis never denied the authorship, though he never would own it. We may also 
add, that a friend, whose name stands in the foremost ranks of literary fame, and who 
is, supra omnes, distinguished for the delicacy of his taste, informed us, in a late con- 
versation on the subject, that the style of one of Francis’s pamphlets strongly reminded 
him . Junius: thus strengthening the opinion of the reviewer on this branch of the 
question, 
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tain quarter ; the vanity of successful authorship, perhaps, led the writer 
to put off the “ immunities of invisibility,” and emerge from his conceal- 
ment, and at length it seemed gradually admitted as a truth, which no one 
cared to dispute, that John James Mathias was the author of the Pursuits 
of Literature. 

We were, therefore, not a little surprised when the inquiry of a corre- 
spondent showed us how much uncertainty still remained on his mind con- 
nected with the subject of this satire ; and how widely his speculations 
appeared to us to wander from the truth.* It is now long since we opened 
a volume that we remember in our boyhood so strongly engaged the 
curiosity of the public, and excited the fears or awakened the anxiety of 
most of the popular writers of the day, who suddenly found their well- 
earned laurels drooping on their brows, and their claims to public gratitude 
or admiration examined, disputed, or overthrown. We had only a faint 
and general recollection of the series of tableaux vivants that appeared in 
it; we remembered that, to our taste, its prose was somewhat more studied 
and ambitious than we liked ; it had an artificial and elaborate verbo- 
sity; while its poetry was neither so finely tempered nor so highly po- 
lished as what we had been used to in the pages of Dryden and Pope; 
that it was wanting in compactness and elegance, in suppleness and ease ; 
in that point and finish we expect in such compositions ; and that it did 
not confide in its own powers of attraction, but was rather auxiliary and 
subsidiary to the notes below it ; like those light troops and skirmishers, 
in military evolutions, which can only effectually act, when supported by 
the presence and proximity of the heavy brigade of infantry in the rear. 
Satire, we considered, which had glowed with such intense force and 
brilliancy in the poems of Pope, and which threw out some brilliant 
but irregular corruscations in the contemporary pages of Young, had, 
after a long interval, appeared with a faint reflection and dying gleam 
in the Heroic Epistle of Mason ; for we thought Mr. Gifford’s poems much 
wanting in variety of subject and lightness of handling ; we objected to 
the meanness and obscurity of the productions that were animadyerted on; 
and we disliked the furious and angry spirit with which he seized in 
his crooked talons a flock of poor harmless singing birds, male and 
female, who were cooing and warbling their amorous ditties amid the 
Tuscan groves. The subject was not worthy of the effort: it was like 
breaking a butterfly on a wheel; erecting a battery to destroy an ant-hill ; 
calling out a regiment of grenadiers to bring a girl's boarding-school to 
submission. 

The Pursuits of Literature was more popular than the Baviad and 
Meviad, though certainly inferior in poetical merit, because its subject 





* “¢Mr, Urban,—That the poem of the Pursuits of Literature was written by the late 
Mr. Mathias, is, I believe, an indisputable fact ; for, though he may not have publicly 
acknowledged it, yet he tacitly admitted it by not contradicting the report. But an 
ingenious friend of mine has persuaded himself, and by the pains he has taken in col- 
luting some passages and arranging dates, would fain persuade others, that the verses 
were written by Edmund Burke, and the notes by his brother Richard, though it is 
well known that some were supplied by Dr. Mansel, the Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Dr. Rennell, the Dean of Winchester. The very strong and flashy 
eulogium of Edmund Burke, he contends, was only a ruse to conceal the real author. 
As itis not easy to eradicate the ‘‘ mentis gratissimus error” of this gentleman, I shall 
be obliged to you to communicate in your Minor Correspondence, in answer to this note, 
whatever is particularly known respecting the claim of Mathias, that some satisfactory 


evidence may convince my friend that his conjecture is erroneous and his labour uses 
less, Tam, &e. F, R, 8,” 
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matter was more curious and amusing. To use a phrase of Bacon’s, it 
“ purged the peccant humours of literature ;"" it embraced all subjects, 
political, social, or literary, from the French Revolution to the Sym- 
posium at Wimbledon ; and from the splendid diatribes of Burke to the 
feeble poctry of Hayley, and the shallow sophistries of Godwin ; it ranged 
from William Pitt to Peter Pindar and the Jaureat Pye ; and what either 
of anecdote or animadversion could not be introduced into the text, was 
reserved for a more copious expansion in the notes ; if the victim was only 
stunned by the discharge of the one, he was despatched by the bayonet of 
the other. ‘There was also an affectation of mystery and importance that 
pervaded the whole body of the work, which was attractive by the singu- 
larity of its language, by enigmatical announcements of future projects to 
be fulfilled, and dark intimations of danger to those who attempted to dis- 
cover the author's secret, or to pierce through the cloudy concealment of 
his retreat. But, further, this poem was popular because in many points 
it well deserved to be so. There was a nobleness of aim and purpose in 
it, an originality in the view and treatment of the subjects, a display of 
elaborate erudition to captivate the learned, and a swelling nerve and 
energy of language to arouse the indifferent. The author was earnest in 
his cause, both in politics and literature. He had formed strong and de- 
cided opinions both as a statesman and a scholar, which he delivered with 
freedom and defended with vigour. In literature, he directed the attention 
of the rising generation to the long-established models of excellence, both 
among the ancient writers and our own. He was among the first to point 
out the false and tawdry glitter of Darwin’s poetry, and to predict its early 
fall; and he was only betrayed, by his fondness for Italian literature, to 
be too indulgent to Roscoe’s prose. As a citizen his aim was to support 
the venerable institutions of the country against the open attacks, or insi- 
dious attempts, of their enemies ; he defended our constitution against re- 
publicans and revolutionists ; and our established religion against atheists 
and infidels. He was urgent in his defence of the monarchical rule, and 
of the Protestant Church. He repudiated and detested the loose and 
dangerous doctrines of the new school of moralists in England, as he did 
the open and undisguised blasphemy of their teachers and philosophers in 
France. His good sense, his sound education, and his correct philosophy, 
kept him right in these important points. In the works of Volney he 
descried the real purpose under the fictitious garb, and saw that the 
metaphysical theory was but a medium through which to convey a pow- 
erful attack on all religious creeds ; and he looked with equal clearness, 
but with more severity than Mr. Gibbon did, on the direct tendency of 
Dr. Priestley’s opinions. His feeling also of the importance of a sound 
literature on the country was right, and strenuously urged by him. His 
knowledge of society was considerable ; and though he spoke rather as one 
who contemplated than intermingled in its scenes, and though in his 
language there was something of the sternness of the secluded and solitary 
genius ; yet his anecdotes of various characters were pleasant, his opinions 
on passing events judicious, and his biographical portraits fanciful and 
amusing. His book attracted the attention, and indecd commanded the 
praise, of scholars, who saw it enriched with the chosen spoils of his 
Greek and Latin studies.* His sentences were enamelled with brilliant 








* “ You write, if not with the simplicity to which you lay claim, or with the clear- 
ness which results from order and connexion, or always perhaps with precision and 
correctness, yet certainly with a depth of thinking very seldom exceeded, with a fund 
of learning at which scholars themselves stand amazed; with great earnestness, energy, 
and spirit, as your subject required, and I believe with great sincerity too, even when 
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and novel quotations from the old writers, from Homer and Plato, to 
Proclus and Tzetzes; while he showed himself yet more deeply imbued 
with the exalted spirit of Italian poetry, and that, like Milton, his studies on 
the banks of the Tiber and Ilissus, had not deterred him from lingering 
also with no inferior delight in Arno’s vale, and especially in the company 
of that great injured Florentine, the history of whose exile and whose 
wrongs he himself has recorded in lines of adamantine strength, and im- 
perishable fame. Do we then inquire why such a work as this has not 
maintained its place in the literature of the country? What has been the 
change, since we saw it last, in its prosperous course, and with its swelling 
sails ? why has it already passed into an oblivion as rapid as its rise ? 
We must answer that, in the present multiplicity of well-written books, 
in the redundance of literature in every shape, which prose or poetry 
can assume, and in the constant succession of new subjects rising into 
view, nothing but of distinguished excellence, and of superior work- 
manship, can hope to survive the obliterating effect of time, and counter- 
act the rivalry of rising reputation. Literature in modern times, like 
other things, hurries on its course in a ceaseless rapidity of progression, that 
leaves no time for ordinary merit to be observed ; and the last page of 
this book had just closed, when the master-spirits of the present age 
were rising in the ascendant. Further, that the “ Pursuits of Litera- 
ture” was employed on subjects of a temporary interest, in many 
cases of very inferior consequence ; and as, in the interval which has 
passed, most of the authors on whose works it animadverts, have fallen 
away from the public view, and are now like figures in the distance, only 
dimly seen, the commentary has shared the fortunes of the text; and, 
lastly, that there was little in the execution of the poem, apart from its 
subject, that could ensure its prolonged existence. It is true that the 
Dunciad still is read, though the dunces are no more remembered ; but then 
these worthless flies are preserved in shrines of choice and costly amber. 
Pope’s Lines on Lord Hervey are still admired and repeated, though few who 
read them know more than the name of the person who excited the Poet's’ 
indignation ; but the case in which the mummy was inclosed, was formed 
of the costliest materials, was fragrant with the richest odours, and finished 
with the most elaborate design. But of the Pursuits of Literature it must 
fairly be said, that the poetry was on the whole faint in spirit and of in- 
ferior workmanship ; and sometimes so weak in execution as to have given 
rise to the witticism * (which much galled the author), “ that it was only 
a peg to hang the notes on.”’ In addition, in the critical examination of con- 
temporary merit, there was some partial and some erroneous judgment ; as 
in the excessive praise of Jacob Bryant, and his fanciful mythology—in the 
cisparagement of the curious and extensive acquirementsof Mr. Payne Knight 
in literature and art+—in the estimate of the scholarship of Professor Cooke, 





your opinions are most erroneous ; when I know your statement of facts to be false, 

and when your representation of persons and characters would be indecent and im- 

proper, although it were true,’’ &c. Vide Remarks on the Pursuits of Literature, 

- John Mainwaring, B.D. Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
798, p. 3. 

* This saying has been given to George Steevens, but we believe that Colman was 
the author of it. The author of the Pursuits of Literature told his readers it was 
taken from Pindar! but what says the Theban Bard dro magaadéu pdpyeyya AdBe, 
What connexion is there between these words and the jest ? 

+ With regard to the extensive reading of the author in Greek and Latin literature, 
and the occasional aptness and fluency of his quotations, we agree in the common 
opinion entertained; but we deny him the possession of an intimate and critical 
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and his translation of Gray’s Elegy—and in the various characters of the 
Shakspere commentators. In all these cases there was much caprice and 
spleen, mixed up with many judicious opinions and learned decisions. ‘There 
was also something which we have always considered defective in the taste 
of the author, that led him to quote the authorities and exaggerate the merits 
of authors of inferior power and confined reputation. Thus he extols the 
obscure and enigmatical prophecy of Lycophron, and quotes with appro- 
bation the verbose and inflated lines of the poet of Pannopolis. To make 
good quotations, requires a fine and delicate taste, as well as a faithful 
memory and choice reading ; and, as a general rule, we should say, quote 
from the best authors: and this, from a higher principle than actuated old 
Bentley, who, when he found his nephew reading a novel, said, “ Never read 
a book you cannot quote.” If these authors were brought forward to show 
unusual extent of reading, it was pedantic and contemptible ; if from any 
other cause, it would lessen our estimation of the writer’s taste and judg- 
ment. 

But we have too long wandered from our subject, which was not to discuss 
the merits or peculiarities of this poem, but to bring forward some evidence 
regarding the authorship, which had not been produced before. We believe 
that this object might be attained by the testimony of friends, and even by 
some recorded acknowledgment of the author himself, without much diffi- 
culty ; but we will take a different ground, and produce a conviction on 
evidence furnished by the author himself, and by the striking resemblance 
between his acknowledged writings and the poem that still remains, like 





acquaintance with the treasures of the Greek language. We will give a confirmation 
of our opinion on this point in two instances, which we submit to any scholar’s judg- 
ment. In his Shade of Pope, p. 249, in a note on Professor Porson, he says, ‘* I hope 
Mr. Porson will proceed in this important revision, and perhaps effect the final esta- 
blishment of the Greek text of all the tragedians; he will be entitled to the public 
gratitude of the learned world.’’ Professor Porson’s views were much clearer, and his 
ambition bounded toa far more limited plan than this. Fancy the Professor only finally 
settling the choral odes of all the tragedians! as well might the Duke of Wellington 
finally settle the peace of all Europe. Again, in the Pursuits of Literature (part 
ii. vs. 282), speaking of the Professor’s wonderful and successful labours on the 
Lexicon of Photius, a work which no one but himself could have executed, the author 
says, ‘‘ But, in my opinion, the lovers of literature would be infinitely more obliged 
to him for a new edition of the Greek Bibliotheca of Photius, which abounds with the 
most curious and valuable excerpta of writers, whose integral works are lost for ever,’’ 
&c. Now, to those who know the latter work, and the age and character of the writers 
it quotes, it would be perfectly preposterous to suppose that Porson would waste a 
moment of his time, or suspend the exercise of his refined and finished learning, to 
edit Greek writers, historical and ecclesiastical, of the Lower Empire, barbarous in 
style and obscure in facts. We repeat, that these two passages are sufficient to show 
that the author of Pursuits of Literature might be a great reader of Greek, but was 
not a Greek scholar, nor could estimate the relative value of its different classes of 
literature. At p. 168 (edition 7th) he gives a long quotation from the 13th 
Olympic Ode of Pindar as Prose! At p. 28, he says, ‘‘ Mr. Knight would remand 
me to the Greek Alphabet (to any one, I hope, but his own),’’ &c. Nowthis sneer is 
either a mere trifling and affectation, or it is something even less pardonable, for P. 
Knight’s Greek Alphabet is a work abounding in curious learning and research ; and 
further, it was Reviewed by Professor Porson himself, and highly spoken of by him in 
Maty’s Review. We shall only add to this too long note, on a subject of not much 
importance, that the praise given to Professor Cooke’s Greek Translation of Gray’s 
Elegy, and the specimen stanza given, are quite sufficient to place the Satirist’s 
scholarship on a lower level than he would claim. We have heard that the learned 
Mr. Kidd had some still stronger proof in his possession on this subject; but we are 
willing to confine the evidence to our own statement, to be judged by any scholar 
in England—George Burgess, esy. being in the chair. 
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a deserted child, without the honour of a parent's name. The object then 
we have in view, is to shew that the poem called the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture wa swritten by Mr. Mathias ; but, as it was never publicly acknow- 
ledged by him, we must have recourse to internal evidence, and endeayour 
to prove, by the similarity of style between that and some other of his pro- 
ductions, the identity of the authorship. It is true that they also (our wit- 
nesses) bear no superscription on the title page, no stamp of authenticity 
to which we can at once appeal ; but the works which we are now going 
to produce were always attributed to Mr. Mathias, at the University to 
which he belonged, as well as in other places; nor did we ever hear an 
attempt, on the part of himself or friends, to decline the questionable 
honour of their parentage. In the year 1780 appeared, from the office 
of T. Becket, in the Strand, the following pamphlets, in quarto: 

1, Heroic Epistle to the Rev. Richard Watson, D.D., F.R.S. &c. en- 
riched with elaborate notes and many learned references. 1780. 4to. 

2. Heroic Address, in Prose, to the Rev. Richard Watson, D.D. on his 
late Discourse delivered to the Clergy, &c. adorned with notes, entertain- 
ing and instructive. 1780.* 

3. Epistolary Treatise, addressed to the Rev. Richard Watson, &c. By 
the Author of the Heroic Epistle to the same Rev. Personage. 4to. 1780. 

4. Dissertation by Martinus Scriblerus, concerning the Utility and Im- 
portance of the Oriental Languages, with short notes by the Editor. 1780.+ 





* “The Heroic Address, in prose,” was noticed in Monthly Review, No. LXIII. 
p- 393. ‘Though we do not estimate the talents of this self-complacent writer so 
highly as either he or the Cambridge Undergraduates may, to whom, no doubt, a 
baited professor must be excellent fun: nevertheless, we are ready to own that he has 
struck out some ideas that are laughable and humourous, and his quotations, though 
Frequently brought forward with an ostentation that is disgusting, are sometimes not 
ill applied. With respect, however to the general merit of the piece, we think it 
contains nearly as much misrepresentation as argument, and full as much pertness as 
wit.” 

T In reviewing this discourse, the Monthly Review, Nov. 1780, says, ‘‘ Some pert 
bantling of the Muses hath lately exerted all his little talents of wit and humour to 
throw a ridicule on the character and writings of Dr. Watson ; but when wit bears no 
proportion to malice, and the vivacity of humour is sicklied o’er by the pale lust of 
envy, we feel disgust when the author meant to afford us diversion, and our esteem for 
Dr. Watson is only confirmed by those arts which have been made use of to depreciate his 
merits ; but we would not produce a dastard to the view of the public. Let that ‘ which 
dropped dead born from the press,’ be buried where it fell,’’? &c. The Critical Review 
(July, 1780,) noticed the ‘‘ Heroic Epistle,’’ and the ‘‘ Heroic Address,’’ at more 
length, p. 73—80. In the former, it says, ‘‘our young Drawcansir is possessed of 
some poetical abilities which, in riper years, and under the conduct of judgment and 
discretion, may enable him to make some figure in the world of literature ; at present, 
without sufficient skill, 


* He runs a muck, and tilts at all he meets.’ 


With regard to the disgusting features by which this gentleman may be known 
from every other author, e. g. an ostentatious parade of learning, and a tedious unre- 
mitted verbosity, we do not remember to have met with his equal; for no sooner does 
he light upon an image, or start a thought, but he immediately pours upon you such 
a torrent of passages from ancient and modern writers, as totally overwhelm you. 
Nor was honest Sancho Panza so fond of proverbs as this gentleman is of heaping quo- 
tation on quotation, to the utter destruction of all style, method, and argument, &c. 
The farrago of quotations which we meet with in the notes, far outrunning the bulk of 
the text, as an Irishman’s postscript is larger than his letter, they come so thick upon 
you there is no sticking a pin between them, &e. In the notes, the characters of Dr. 
Warner, Dr. Halifax, law professors, Dr. S—m—ds, Mr. Hodson, the ingenious au- 
thor of Zoraida. and several others, are treated with contempt and asperity they by no 
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Of these pamphlets the first alone is written in verse. The last is in- 
tended to ridicule some advice which Dr. Watson gave in his Charge as 
Archdeacon, to the Clergy, to study the Oriental Languages. They are all 
filled with quotations in the same manner, and often from the same an- 
thors, as the Pursuits of Literature ; and the whole family likeness is too 
strong to admit a moment's doubt that they are the children of the same 





parent. 
be decisive of the question. 


We shall now give such quotations from them as we think will 


Epistolary Treatise, addressed to the Rev. Richard Watson, &c. 


P. 8. ‘Ihave done with their theo- 
logy for the present ; and, by a transition 
rather easier and more natural than what 
I have already mentioned, I come to go- 
vernment. Law and religion are inti- 
mately connected: ask Bishop Warburton 
and my Lord Mansfield if they are not— 
I need no other testimony. I must own, 
the above Divine’s arguments wear only 
the affectation of philosophy, which Mr. 
H. Walpole calls ‘ the trite mantle of the 
learned,’’’ &c. 

P.12. ‘Mr. H. Walpole is an author 
whose very absurdities denote the man of 
genius, but whose curious and useful re- 
searches demand the warmest tribute of 
grateful applause from the votary of taste 
and science.” 

P. 20. ‘I think proper to inform such 
of my readers as it may concern, that I 
have bidden a long farewell to the more 


Dissert. by Martinus Scriblerus. 


P. 32. ‘* I remember Mr. Bryant once 
told me himself that he did dispute the 
existence of Prince Arthur. Geoffrey and 
his giants he would not meddle with, being 
but a little man himself. However, he 
was a mortal foe to the Trojan horse (or 
mare), and had a few scruples about the 


enchanting dreams of poetry, that I may 
cultivate the powers of prose; nor shall 
Iever resume my etry again, except I 
should endeavour to accomplish a very 
extensive design, which is now in emb: yo, 
upon imposture in general, but particu- 
larly on the worst species of it, literary 
imposture. If my necessary avocations 
should not permit me to complete it, I 
may then possibly reduce it to the form of 
an Heroic Epistle to the celebrated Dr. 
Graham, of the Adelphi. I never expect 
to be a favourite with the public at large, 
who certainly cannot relish compositions 
like mine; but there are some who under- 
stand and know their author. If I am 
asked who they are, I reply, the 

‘ Pauci, quos equus amavit 
Jupiter, aut ardens evixit ad ardua virtus, 
Diis geniti.’” 





Trojan war itself. But while he was des- 
canting on the aforesaid Trojan mare, 
methought 

‘ Stetit illa tremens, uteroque recusso, 
Insonuére cave, gemitumque dedére ca- 


a ?9 


verne. 





Heroic Epistle to the Rev. Richard Watson, D.D. &c. (from the Notes ) 


P. vi. ‘‘ On moiives like these I have, 
in my degree, attempted, in this barren 
remnant of an age early adorned with the 
flower of British genius, to tread the so- 
litary path, atque unum civem donare 
Sibylle ; for, though I have no superbia 
quesita meritis, my vanity leads me to 
think some indulgent reader may look 
propitiously on me; and should some 


un-Latined, genuine Englishman, inquire 
of that reader the meaning of the above 
verse of the Roman Satirist, my ambition 
prompts me to hope he may reply, with 
some warmth, of the author of this Epis- 
tle,— 

‘ He gives Macgregor one true brother 

more.’ 





means deserve. 


We would advise, therefore, this unknown critic to behave with 


more decency, moderation, and candour for the future, if he hopes to meet with that 


applause from an impartial public which he seems very solicitous to obtain. 


In the 


mean time, we shall only observe tiiat the best talents and abilities, ex cn-ive learn- 
ing, and tenacious memory, may ail fail in their desired purpose, when ob-cure | by 
affectation, sullied by vanity and self-conceit. unrestrained by temper an! judgment, 
and exerted on improper subjects. If we were indeed, therefore, to speak of the autor 
of the Epistle in the same style and manner he speaks of others, we might, periaaps, 
tell him, that with all his pretensions to the vivida vis animi, and curiosa felicitas, 
which he is so fond of, he is but a thing of shreds and patches; that when every 
writer from whom he has borrowed takes back his feathers, he will remain a naked 
jay; that his Epistle is prose run mad,’’ &c. 
Gent. Mae, Vor, XVII. s 
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Bat after all, in Dr. Johnson’s own words, 


‘I dismiss it with frigid tranquillity ;’ and 
though I cannot absolutely say, with 
Mason, that ‘my years mature have 
learned to slight the toy of worldly ap- 
plause,’ yet can I join in opinion most 
cordially with Horace— 


‘Valeat res ludicra, si me 
Palma negata macrum, donata reducit 
opimum.’ ”” 





P.9. ‘It is something singular that 
Sir William Draper and Sir William 
Chambers, should have attracted the no- 
tice of perhaps the first prose writer and 
the first poet (if we except Mr. Gray) of 
this century, who are both concealed in 
impenetrable darkness, notwithstanding 
the sagacious discoveries of modern cox- 
combs, or cognoscenti, who, as Pope says, 
‘know all authors by their style.’ ” 

Ib. ‘‘As the immortal author of the 
Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers, 
Knight, Comptroller of his Majesty’s 
Board of Works, &c. in the Heroic Post- 
script to the Public, (which, 


‘To greatness still too near, 
Perhaps yet vibrate on the Sovereign’s 
ear,’) 
has thought proper that the appellation 
Macgregor should stand for the umbra of 
his real name, it is here given him. What- 
ever that be, I would address him as Ju- 
nius, in the words of the great satiric 
poet,— 
* Salve Getulice, seu tu 
Silanus, quocunque alio de sanguine rarus 
Civis, et egregius patrice descendis ovanti.’ 


P. 11.  ‘** When fashion’s motley 
wreath young Tickel wove.’—Alluding to 
the elegant poem entitled Zhe Wreath of 
Fashion, and The Project, addressed to 
Dean Tucker, though every one knows 
that the Dean was so taken up with his 
own as scarcely to admit of any rivalry. 
It is here insinuated that Sheridan and 





the author of Anticipation acted with 
equal propriety—the one in giving his 
name to the public, the other in with. 
holding it from these primitiz of his Muse, 
which, though they may not have received 
a finished hand, yet bear the strong im- 
press of real genius. From writers like 
these I am obliged to make a very un- 
natural transition to myself and my hero.” 

P. 25. ‘*In my remote situation from 
the world, I must be contented to be sup- 
plied with information from the few books 
in my study, and the conversation of a 
learned friend who drops in now and then. 
He informed me that there was in the pos- 
session of this gentleman (Dr. P—r—y) 
a sort of green or red roll relating to 
Rowley, or Chatterton. Warton, I think, 
says yellow (but I can hardly credit him 
on the subject); however, quisquis erit 
labor, albus an ater, perhaps it may be 
of the nature of a chameleon, which 
changes its colour according to its own 
convenience, and eludes the most vigilant 
search.”’ 

P.165. ‘‘ This aspiring young man, 
George Atwood, M.A. was represented 
to meas asort of Romanorum Ultimus in 
the University, the effulgence of whose 
philosophic genius gave splendour to our 
institution, perhaps almost expiring, and 
who, in the expressive phrase of the great 
critic, olim nominabitur.” 

P. 27. ‘‘ The present deeply learned 
and worthy Bishop of London (Lowth), 
and the ingenuous and exemplary Bishop 
of Chester, both in different degrees emi- 
nent for their professional learning, as 
well as for extensive erudition in profane 
subjects. 


‘Quales esse decet quos ardens purpura 
vestit.’ 


‘It much repairs me 
To talk of these good fathers.’ ”’ 
Shakspere. 


Epistolary Treatise, addressed to the Rey. R. Watson. 


P. iii. pt. 1.—*“‘ It has been a matter of 
very interesting speculation to me to ob- 
serve the various gentlemen to whom my 
work has been ascribed: in which has 
been exercised much ingenuity and great 


good-nature. have, indeed, heard of 
several, though I find the generality of 
cognoscenti or coxcombs, who know all 
authors by their style, have fived it ona 
Reverend Mr. Rennell,* late Fellow of 





* In Milner’s Letters to a Prebendary, Dr. Sturges, Winchester, 1800, 4to. are 


the two following passages : 


P. 10. ‘‘ The modern Menippus, note writer to the P. of Literature (a distinct per- 
son from the versifier), did, on a sudden, transform his notorious partiality for the 
French Emigrant Clergy, into as marked an hatred of them. V. Purs. part iii. note 


to v. 131. 


Look from that vale, what tribes the fortress fill, 
Then frown indignant on the opprobrious Hill. 
(The College of Priests in the King’s House at Winchester.) 
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King’s College, Cambridge, and now a Pre- 
bendary of Winchester. I am proud of 
the honour conferred on me; though I 
believe these cognoscenti will be soon con- 
vinced it is not the performance of so 
very young a man as Dr. W[atson], and 
Co. imagined, but one long conversant 
with men and manners; I mean, by a 
work * which I intend to publish with the 
most convenient speed. However, in 
justice to Mr. Rennell, I must say, he 
has been represented to me as a man of 
first-rate abilities, glowing fancy, and real 
genius, to which he has added a depth of 
erudition, and solidity of judgment, rarely 
to be met with in men of his age. 
would advise him to beware of the 
poppy which stalled Theoloyy is apt to 
wave over the heads of her chosen sons, 
to unfold his uncommon talents, and in 
the words of Corneille’s Poet, 

Successus urgere suos, instare favori 

Numinis. 

I have not spoken thus highly of him 
because he is an Etonian, from a fond 
foolish predilection for the place of his 
education, though it would be neither 
foolish nor unnatural in me, to speak 
with reverence of 
‘Those distant spires, those antique towers 

That crown the watery glade, 

Where grateful Science still adores, 

Her Henry’s holy shade.’ 

I can assure all those whom it may con- 
cern, that I stand single: and this is all 
the information they ever will have con- 
cerning me: I have no Eurialus what- 
ever to assist me in my enterprizes, how- 
ever bold they may seem; Volscius may 
rave; Nisus will never tremble. 

Hast a volansnoctis deverberat umbras,&c. 
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P. iv.—‘* As to myself, I am no longer 
to be deceiyed by ostentation; I know 
the power of my Plume; its towering 
pride may be hawked at by mousing owls, 
but was not made to be killed by them. 
I believe, however, that there are a chosen 
few, who may perhaps remember with 
some sentiment of gratitude, when he is 
no more, a man who dared to bring forth 
publicly those labouring thoughts that 
rolled within his breast; who, while Im- 
posture was stalking abroad with shame- 
less front, in the eye of garish day, stood 
forth, and with the spirit of the unbend- 
ing Grecian, 


—— Mortales tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus, primusque obsistere 
contra ; 
Quem nec fama virum, nec fulmina, nec 
minitanti 
Murmure compressit Granta,— 
who, in an honest thought of common 
good, rose up to rescue the abilities of 
our rising youth from the drudgery to 
which he saw certain men were endea- 
vouring to condemn them, that they 
might lord it at large, in unopposed free- 
dom: aman, I say, who strove to deli- 
ver them from the labyrinths of laborious 
Oriental nonsense, from ploughing that 
unfruitful ocean, that dda dtpvyeror, as 
Homer would call it, and guided them 
with a friendiy hand to the haven of useful 
literature, where he wished they should 
be. Such were the motives which I could 
not withstand, or I never would have en- 
gaged in so tedious a research, with not a 
hope of profit or of pleasure, and with 
little prospect even of being read. 





P. 11. ‘‘ His name is less a secret at Winchester, than in most other places. The 


literary and moral features of his character have there been traced. 


An insatiable 





thirst for knowledge of every kind, an unwearied application to study, a vast memory, 
a lively imagination, an overpowering fluency and energy of language, accompanied 
with a strange deficiency of judgment, the most whimsical capriciousness, the most 
violent prejudices, a boundless liberty of Satire, a disgusting pedantry, particularly 
in the use of Greek, a flaming zeal for the reformation of all his neighbours, and a 
prurient warmth in defence of modesty, by calling up ideas which burn her cheeks with 
blushes. Jn the conversations of that individual, have been remarked the prejudices 
for and against certain political characters, and the sentiments expressed in the very 
same terms, together with a number of standing jests, and favourite quaintnesses and 
stories, that are to be found in the aforesaid notes. It is also known that the person 
alluded to has an intimate friend of sufficient poetical merit to have composed the 
verses, which have been pleasantly called Pegs to hang the verses upon, some of which 
he probably added himself.’’--The person here alluded to is Thomas Rennell, King’s 
Coll. Camb. B.A. 1777; M.A., &c. Lit. Reg. 1779; D.D. 1794; Preb. of Winches- 
ter, &c. The other, Thomas James Mathias, Trin. Coll. Camb. M.A. 1777. ; 

* «*T mean a work in prose, in which Dr. W. will be the vehicle for a bo!d display 
of various well-known characters, and then I really shall leave Dr. W. for ever. I 
have also, like Mr. Giles Jacob, or Dr. R. W. a Poem of my own writing in MS. 
by me not yet finished, which begins—but I won’t say how it begins: suffice it to 
say, and I will answer it will prove true, that, as Mr. Theobald profoundly observes, 
‘ none but itself can be its parallel.’ ”’ 
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anynv 

Junius beheld a Grafton placed on the 
highest eminence of envied power; he 
a'med the shaft; the region round about 
trembled as he sent it forth; it was the 
shaft of unerring vengeance: the black 
spotted dove already quivered on the mast ; 
then fell loosened and transfixed at ence : 





Liquidis in nubibus arsit arundo 
Signavitque viam flammis 
But it was not the flame of idle portent. 
No— Junius blazed like another comet ; 
he was felt through the Arctic sky ; each 
lesser orb that rolled along the void 
shrunk at his caustic approach, ere he 
JSired the length of Ophiucus. It is not 
so with my weak efforts; what has the 
general world to do with me and them? I 
aim at no dove of State; and though I 
should transfix a theologic owl perched 
on a pinnacle of the Temple, the sable 
bird and well-sped shaft will drop to earth 
by other avenues, and unregarded; no 
sky will lour, no minister will give a se- 
cond groan ; but if, conscious of efficient 
faculties, I should ever bid my spirit as- 
sume a nobler part, that spirit, which never 
yet bowed to indolence or fear; if, with 
subject changed, and enlarged thought, I 
should rise in my career, and appeal to a 
higher tribunal; if I should take the 
trumpet and blow a dolorous and jarring 
blast, it might rouse a dormant state, 
it might perhaps command the attention 
of mightier men, who would hear the 
sound, though they knew not whence it 
came; for, though I have resolved to sink 
without even the umbra of a name, and 
make wing to the rovky wood, compassed 
round with star-proof darkness, yet my 
obscurity may be of such a nature, as to 
remind certain men of what the historian 
of the Hebrews has recorded, a darkness 
that might be felt. This is not the lan- 
guage of an upstart coxcomb; he would 
hardly understand the terms; but I know 
not what should hinder me from speaking 
boldly, as I ought to speak, and declar- 
ing the nature of my sentiments. - 
* * * I shall be told, I 
know not what to say; perhaps I shall be 
told right. I am sure I speak only of 
embryo consequences, which may perhaps 
be registered in the iron leaves of the 
dark and eventful book. But such are 
my sentiments, which, had I not express- 
ed, I had still harboured in my breast, 


For silence lesseneth not my fire; 
But told, it flames; and hidden, it would 
glow. 








I knew the contempt which such a gene- 
rous avowal of them will naturally draw 
upon me. I already observe the critic’s 
frown, the politician's surly snarl, and 
the petty sarcasms of the witling. But 
these are considerations which move me 
not. I know it is the property éf the 
hyena never to be tamed, and of malice 
seldom to be appeased. I know the tooth- 
less serpent can hiss, and that envy will 
grin with distorted impotence. However, 
there are some, who, feeling within them 
the same powers, will tacitly acknowledge 
their own sentiments when they read mine; 
who will bear honourable testimony, that 
they neither do nor can proceed from little 
vanity, but from that laudable desire of 
honest though unknown reputation, which 
is declared by Tacitus to be the last in- 
firmity of noble minds. But I am not 
selfish. I have not the disposition of 
the Turk; I wish to behold many a man 
of genius, whom I might style in the lan- 
guage of the Roman orator, 

‘ Socium et consortem gloriosi laboris.’ 


A man has little to fear, who, like me, 
is contented with his small preferment, 
who loves a quiet morsel of bread better 
than a stalled ox, and wishes, with Sterne, 
that heaven may shower down its mitres 
upon those heads whichare aching for them. 
Yet, whatever be our preferment, what- 
ever our accomplishments, whether the 
hand of Nature hath liberally imparted 
her choicest gifts, or the lamp of study 
enlightened the pages of scientific lore, 
and unsphered the spirit of ancient sages ; 
whether Ambition hath had her perfect 
work, and raised us, Thurlow like, to the 
highest pinnacle of envied eminence, or 
stored our coffers with the patrician 
treasure of a Holland or a Rigby; what- 
ever, I say, be our accomplishments, we 
should all do well to remember that we must 
all feel and know, at the tremendous hour 
when the cold pause of life is creeping 
over our enfeebled faculties, that ‘ virtue 
with content is the greatest gain.’ But 
as the term virtue implies the exertion of 
some energy, and as the moments of rest 
and obscurity in any man’s life are the 
same, he should take heed that idleness 
repress not the current of his faculties, 
and trim his lamp with hallowed assiduity, 
that the flame of genius wax not pale and 
ineffectual. . * * If we feel 
within us a spark of the celestial radiance, 
we should be lifted up by the free gale 
which once sustained the pinion of the 
Dircean eagle; we should, like him, be- 
hold with a calm still face the be-all and 
the end-all of terrestial substances, and 
endeavour to lengthen the date of our 
existence in other times and in other gex 
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nerations. I should be ashamed of my- 
self, if I;blushed for what I have advanced, 
or did not glory in the spirit which has 
dictated words like these. But, whatever 
be my destiny, I will think for myself, 
and utter my sentiments with the inge- 
nuous freedom of a gentleman ; but I will 
bow neither to ‘ Bishops in cumbent atti- 
tudes, nor to cross-legged Templars, who 
(as Mr. Horace Walpole observes) admit 
no grace, nor require any.’ But when I 
speak of men whose reputation envy may 
attempt in vain to blast, it shall be of the 
venerable Lowru, and the science-sealed 
BrYANT; and when I wish to contem- 
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genius, I should turn with rapture to 
Witiram Jones* and Georce Ar- 
woop; but the altar of luxury and 
pride shall never flame with any incense 
of mine; for [ am a person not to be in- 
timidated by the menace of the great, or 
provoked by the contempt of what is 
called the world: but I will boldly stand 
forth, and address myself to such men 
who can judge and understand what I 
say. I can no longer bear with patience 
the effrontery of literary imposition, or 
the mock dignity of assumed character,— 


Nae, kat pepvas’ amore. apOpa ravra 





plate the expanding blossoms of unlimited Tov ppevev. 


HEROIC EPISTLE, &c. 
V. 13, p. 8. 

‘ Nor thou o’erlook, with supercilious frown, 
This humble tribute of a bard unknown ; 
For such the temper of these hapless times, 
Fools only trust their titles with their rhymes, 
Proud of some little fame, whate’er it be, 
Knight, or Esquire, A.M., or LL.D. 
Fired with his country’s wrongs, when Junius hurl’d 
His patriot thunder o’er.a courtier world, 
When with each meaner, pension’d minion lord, 
Thy Grafton trembled at his fiscal board ; 
A Roman own’d the more than Roman strain, 
But Draper’s well-meant signature was vain. 
Macgregor bade Sir William’s ¢ deathless name 
Stand aye recorded in the rolls of fame. 





* «Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine issues.’’ 


This ingenious and agreeable man is so well known to the world, that his charac- 
ter needs no illustration from my pen. Elegance, learning, and genius are united in 
all his various works. He is almost the only modern who has treated Eastern sub- 
jects with propriety ; but, it is to be remembered, he has considered them merely as 
matters of amusement, and not as of serious importance, in which I cordially join with 
him. Every reader of taste admires his Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, in which, 
to use his own words, are displayed, ‘‘ Et eruditi auctoris singulum judicium, tum La- 
tini sermonis venustas, et nitor.’’ Com. c. 1, p. 2. 

+ This is the young man of whose abilities I have made such frequent and honour- 
able mention ; (see my Heroic Epistle to Dr. W., v. 165, with the note, and my 
Heroic Address, p. 3 of the Advertisement). This is the genius, ‘‘ E silentio et tene- 
bris in lucis et glorie transferendus eternitatem.”’—GrorGe Atwoop, M.A. I wish 
it were in my power to lift him up to light, or to recommend him to the notice of 
those, whose duty it is to search for unbefriended merit. In his prosperity he shall 
never hear of me; in the monsent of adversity, always. I know such a man is of con- 
sequence ; if he lives, we shall know something. As to his various attainments, in 
the more trifling department of learning, ‘‘ Illas in ¢anto viro referre, injuria virtu- 
tum fuerit.’’ 


‘« Meek Newton’s self bends from his state sublime, 
And views with mystic ken his Atwood’s hour of prime.” 


¢ The immortal author of The Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers, Knight, 
Comptroller of His Majesty’s Board of Works, &c. The Heroic Postscript to the 
Public, which 


—— “to greatness still too near, 
Perhaps yet vibrates on the Sovereign’s ear,’’ 
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For him, for you, Yvenming and sage Le—tsong 
Pour’d the full tide of energetic song, 

Struck with a magic hand the genuine chords, 
Gave strength to wit, and thrilling power to words. 
Yet think not here, with ordinary rage 

I'd tear each honest author from his page. 

When late the woe-begone Britannia mourn'd, 
And saw her Roscius quietly inurn’d, 

Of all her sons rose Sheridan alone, 

He spoke a Nation’s feelings in his own, 

Hung the poetic tablet on his hearse, 

Stood forth, confess’d, and dignified the verse ; 
But lighter themes a lighter care demand, 

Nor asks each subject for a finish’d hand. 

When Fashion’s motley wreath young Tickell wove, 
And vied with Gloster’s Dean for Tucker’s love, 
Though keen the sense, and musical the lays, 

He fear’d t’ anticipate* his future praise. 

Me, tho’ no fortune gilds, no genius fires, 

Nor Brinsley’s wit, nor Gregor’s muse inspires, 
Tho’ nor the Polar nor great Brunswick’s star 
Guide my lone course y-pointing from afar ; 

Tho’ round my Richard’s temples lambent play 

No beams from Britain’s King, nor rich Cathay ; 
Yet will I burst my chains in prudence’ spite, 
And dare assert my long-neglected right. 
Heavens! can I view, indignant, yet supine, 

E’en snuffy Pinchy ft raised to heights divine, 
Say, shall Sir William’s bard, well-bronzed Shebbeare, 
Ring in the fragment of the Tory ear 

His studied pomp of verse and accents big, 

Rise, Muse, and vindicate the Christian Whig. 
The Proteus Hil/ shone forth in Churchill’s line, 
The Proteus Watson shall illumine mine. 

How shall I trace thee, varied as thou art, 

Thro’ all the windings of thy head and heart ? 

How shall I style thee, in this laggard age, 
Chemist, Archdeacon, or Professor sage ? 

Thee fire, air, earth, thy ministers, obey, 

And own reluctant thy arch-chemic sway, 

Thro’ Church, thro’ State, in Halcyon calm, in storm, 
Thou runn’st ‘ perpetual circle multiform.’ 

Tis thus in Burke’s unequalled page, we find 

The British Sovereign shifting like the wind,’ &c. 


Attend, ere yet too late, Discretion’s voice, 

That Gospel first you chose, be still your choice ; 

Then from your high-raised throne energic call 

To penitence and faith with sainted Paul, 

The state to Edmund leave, who knows the ground, 

Lest deeds like yours, Fame’s postern trump should sound. 





has thought proper that the appellative of Macgregor should stand for the umbra of 


his real name, it is here given to him. 


Whatever that be, I would address him, or 


Junius, in the words of the great satiric Poet— 





** Salve Getulice, seu tu 
Silanus, quocumque alio de sanguine rarus 
Civis, et egregius patriz descendis ovanti.’’—Juv. Sat. 8, 26. 


We do not know whether Mr. Mathias, at the time this note was written, was aware 
that the ‘‘ Heroic Epistle’’ was the production of William Mason, and that Horace 
Walpole was in the secret. 

* Alluding to Tickell’s clever pamphlet called ‘* Anticipation.” 

+ See Macgregor’s Ode to Dr. Pinchbeck on his Patent Snuffers, &c. 
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The chiefs of willow’d Academe suryey, 
How each one plan pursues, one constant way, 

See Tully’s fire from Granta’s Ulpian breaks, 

And Celsus still in aged Plumtree speaks, 

Mark cloister’d Glynn,* with well extended foot, 
Wrapt up in Rowley and his red surtout ; 

Nor George, nor North, nor Fox, his cares engage, 
But P—r—y’s roll and Warton’s glossy page ; 

While Atwood dares the philosophic war, 

His spear a sun-beam, and his shield a star,” &c. 


ee 





~ 
-~ 


If straws like these should urge you to explore 

The wave that beats upon the world’s high shore, 
Those dangerous paths a Wolsey trod before, 
Reflect how oft humanity has thrown 

The snow-white surplice o’er the heart’s black gown. 
Should ere kind Fortune to the suppliant yield, 

And grant that crosier which you burn to wield ; 
Should you sublime in the Prelatic chair 

Forget in full-blown pride what once you were ; 
Refuse to act great Lowth’s or Porteus’ part, 

And on the fore front of an honest heart 
With them, in sun-bright characters record, 
Unsullied holiness to Heaven's dread Lord; 

Yet condescend this humbling truth to know, 

And bind it high upon your mitred brow— 1 
The slippery path ambition’s sons prepare, } 
May lead to Lambeth, or the K—g knows where.”* | 


A Heroic Address in Prose, to Rev. R. Watson, &c. 


ee 





P.3, ‘I must again make honourable 
mention of the name of George Atwood, 
M.A. 


* Si quid mea carmina possunt, 
Nulla dies unquam memori i//um eximit 
wvO. 


‘* Philosophy beholds him, as it were, 
dubiam per umbram, like the daily hope 
of imperial Rome in the fabled shades of 
Elysium, melioribus evi auspiciis,—she 
calls him to her assistance, she commands 
him 

‘ To assume the port 
Of that eternal Majesty, that weigh’d 
The world’s foundations.’ 
She bids him survey the wide vessel of 
the universe ; she leads his highly favoured 
steps to the mundi magnum et versatile 
templum, exhorts him to enter with con- 
fidence, delivering into his hand the 
golden keys, and golden compasses ; but I 
speak to him, who ought to hear. 


¢ Flacci 
Verba per attentam non ibunt Cesaris 
aurem ?? 


The work he meditates must be prose- 





cuted in honourable leisure, it is for the 
purged and vapouredt ear. It requires 
that calm investigation, whose silent 
powers command the world; it is a 

‘ Magne mentis opus, nec te colice paranda 
Attonite.’ 

‘ What liberal heart, what judging eye, 
The flower unheeded shall descry, &c.’ 
This tribute to real genius comes from 
a hand he never can suspect Genius is, or 
ought to be, superior to vanity ; it knows 
its own worth, it rests in silent conscious- 
ness. 


Vuxns oppa daewov imep Bioroio ti- 
Tawov, 


I make no apology for my unsought, 
unpremeditated quotations: he who feels 
not their force, was not made to read a 
note like this.’’ 


P. 4. ‘I have been told also that 
there are some college prigs, and pom- 
pous, shallow, specious senior-fellows in 
Cambridge and Oxford; some of whom 
affect to know me by my style, and some 
affirm me to be an academic. * * * But 
as to the spell muttering crew, and out of 





* P. of Literature, iv. 600. 
‘* While Granta hails (what need the sage to name,) 
Her loved Iapis on the banks of Cam.” 


See the note. ‘‘ I will add the name of the dilectus Iapis.”—Robert Glynn, &e. p. 
421, ed. 7th. Rar 


€ 
+ Vaporata lector mihi ferveat_aure. Pers. 
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body cry, let them take heed, my lion 
may be roused, as well as Dr. Watson’s; 
my lay will live; it has some vital signs 
about it,” &c. 

P.7. ‘I am in that age,* when the 


Heroic Address in Prose. 


P.1. —— “ Ne sevi magne sacerdos, 
Discedam, explebo numerum, reddorque 
tenebris.” 


‘JT had little expectation of being 
called forth from the shade of that ob- 
scurity to which I had consigned myself, 
of renewing any correspondence with you 
at so earlya period. You, however, can- 
not imagine that in so short a notice, I 
should entertain you with such a sublime 
stream of genuine poetry, as late I war- 
bled to the Gregorian lyre. You may 
possibly wonder that I gave it as my opi- 
nion in the closing note to my Heroic 
Epistle, that an address to a great man 
in prose was generally but a telum im- 
belle sine ictu. You will therefore in the 
present case, perceive that I have no de- 
sign of wetting my grey goose-quill in 
your heart’s blood; far be from me such 
sanguinary thoughts; my harmless aim is 
only to win my easy way to the region 
of your sensibility, and to play gently 
about your ‘warm cheek and rising bosom.’ 
But trust me, sir, I have no design to mis- 
lead you. I hang out no false lights: I 
shall give you no ‘posita pro nomine 
signa.’ I never partook of the same col- 
lege board, or attended the same college 
lectures with you. I boast of no alliance 
with the names of Jenyns, Cumberland, 
Hayley, or W r [Warner]. I am but 
a plain man, to use Mr. Locke’s words to 
the Bishop of Worcester; yet can I be- 
hold you in full possession of your great 
abilities, and in the plenitude of your 
academical power, without one secret si- 
lent murmur at the mediocrity either of 
my fortune or my talents. However, as 
Sempronius cursed the boy’shand bywhich 
he fell; so you perhaps may show a few 





Heroic Address in Prose. 


P. 45. ‘ As to my own insignificancy, 
and ‘ destiny obscure,’ if any ‘ kindred 
spirit should inquire my fate,’ I can say 
with La Bruyere in his discourse to the 
French Academy, ‘ Je n’ai ni poste, ni 
autorité, ni credit, ni richesses, ni titres, 
ni faveur, je n’ai rien de ces choses, tout 
me manque ;’ but I will speak in English 
(the language I love the best, though I 
have tasted of many), that I may have a 
spirit that will never murmur at the dis- 
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imagination is lively and vigorous, the 
heart warm and feeling, and when the 
mind, often unable to contain itself, lies in 
a kind of pleasing torture of a restless 
ecstacy,”’ &c. 


irksome signs of fatal curiosity, to discover 
your young Juba. But let me tell you, 
my bookseller isa man of honour: it willbe 
vain to dispatch any disciple of the Wat- 
sonian school to the metropolis, or even 
to invest a brother professor with the 
character of plenipotentiary, and ambas- 
sador extraordinary, in order to sound 
Mr. Becket: his experience has taught 
him to beware the glozings of an artful 
tongue, and the insidious questions of 
a civilian sophist. He loves an open, 
frank, generous behaviour, he despises any 
thing, be it fiend or man, that can 


——‘ Thro’ strait, rough, sun, or rain, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet pursue 
his way, 

And swim, or sink, or wade, or creep, or 
fly.’ 


‘‘ Let me assure you he will spurn even 
an Ulpian from him with indignation, as 
I hope Mr. Cadell did. He will boldly tell 
the Roman juris consultus that secrecy is 
a duty which he and every honest man 
owes to an author, who generously en- 
trusts him with his name. Mr. Becket 
will remember Hamlet’s advice: he will 
never, by pronouncing some doubtful 
phrase, as ‘ Well, well, we know’—or, ‘ We 
could an’ if we would’—or, ‘ If we like to 
speak, or think, an’ if we might’—denote 
that he knows ought ofme. And if Quinc- 
tilian thought that Rhetoric suffered no 
disgrace from his dedication to Trypho ; 
and if Horace has consecrated in his im- 
mortal works the name of the Roman 
Sosii, surely the dignity of my humble 
address can receive no diminution by in- 
~— therein the name of Mr. Becket, 

c.” 


tribution of earthly honours. I have the 
first, genuine, rapturous felicity, which 
nature can bestow: parents who regard 
me with the unaltered eye of affection; 
an honest, independent obscurity, which 
I am proud to consider as their gift, and 
from which my ‘ sober wishes’ have not 
as yet ‘ learned to stray.’ I have also a 
few bosom friends, to whom, though not 
distinguished by the lavish hand of for- 
tune, or the gaudy titles which partial 





* In 1760 when this was written, Mr, Mathias was about thirty years of age. 
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power can confer, I think it an honour to 
have approved myself; these are blessings 
which I feel with gratitude to the ‘ Giver 
of all good gifts ;’ and while I have it in 
my power, will cry out with Cowley, 


‘ Nec vos dulcissima mundi 


Nomina, vos, muse, libertas, otia, libri, 
Hortique silveeque, anima remanente, re- 
linquam.’ 





‘* As to either of my productions, I can 
declare with truth, that no part of them 
whatever, nor the characters of authors 
incidentally interwoven into the subject, 
have proceeded from any malignity of my 
heart. I have sported in a field open to 
the world; I have striven to read the 
volume of Nature; to seize characters 
which stand in relief, and are perhaps 
only ‘ similar of virtue.’* I will bow be- 
fore no golden image Nebuchadnezzar 
may set up; I have made and will always 
make it my endeavour to undermine the 
foundations of any Colossus that seems 
willing to bestride this narrow world: to 
shew men what they really are, while 
they pretend to lord it over their equals: 
to cure them of the fitful force of pride, 


Li guarir della lor superba febre ; 


to tear from before their face the visor 
that deceives the vulgar, or, to adapt the 
inimitable language of Shakspeare to such 
a character. ‘* I will name his name, and 
half his face shall be seen through the 
lion’s neck, and he himself shall speak 
through, saying thus, or to the same 
effect ; ‘If you think I come hither as a 
lion, it were pity of my life; no, I am no 
such thing, I am a man, as other men 
are ;’ and then indeed he shall name his 
name, and tell the spectators plainly he is 
Snug the Joiner.’’ 
Tendiam le reti, si ch’io pigli 

La Lionessa, ce Lioncinialvarco. Inf. c.30. 

‘‘These are my motives, and the public 
will, I trust, applaud them; but whether 
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that be denied me or not, I think them 
just, and I will once more use the words 
of Dante (for the sake of recommending 
to my compatriot youth this neglected, 
wondrous man, who next to our Shak- 
speare has made the strongest draught of 
men and their passions, that stands on 
the records of modern poetry) 


Conscienzia m’assicura 

Le buona compagnia, che l'uom fran- 
cheggia 

Sottol’usbergo del sentirsipura. Inf. c. 28. 





‘* Innocent merriment, and the proper - 


application of the most powerful wea- 
pon intrusted to man, I mean ridicule, 
are the best means of effecting this bold 
purpose; and the judges I rely upon as 
the most unbiassed, impartial deciders, 
on almost every species of merit, are the 
youth of the age, whom nature has en- 
lightened and study improved. In this 
opinion I am not singular: two of the 


ablest men of this century, or of any other ~ 


perhaps, concur with me, I mean D’Alem- 
bert and Helvetius. The former says, 
‘ Les jeunes gens qu’on regarde d’ordi- 
naire comme d’assez mauvais juges sont 
peut-¢tre les meilleurs dans des matiéres 
philosophiques et dans beaucoup d'autres, 
lesquels ne sont pas depourvus de lumi- 
éres ; parceque tout leur étant egalement 
nouveau, ils n’ont d’autre intérét, que 
celui de bien choisir.’ The reader will 
not, I hope, consider me such a fool as 
to desire he would apply these deep and 
important observations to such a trifling 
brochure as this Heroic Address; for I 
mean that it should be the vehicle of my 
opinions on many other subjects; besides 
Dr. Watson’s ludicrous Arabian scheme, 
as I never probably shall have such an- 
other opportunity, I will therefore say 
with the poet, 


‘ Et vos, o lauri, carpam, et te proxima 
myrtus [res ! 
Sic posite, quoniam suaves miscetis odo- 


We will now compare an extract from the later Poem, and ascertain, 
judging by similarity of style, and manner of composition, whether the 
author of these Treatises is not also the author of 


‘‘ THE PURSUITS OF LITERATURE.”’ 


Pref. p. 11. ‘‘ If any part of my work 
is ‘ blasphemous, immoral, treasonable, 
schismatical, seditious, or scandalous,’ 
let it be produced ‘ publicly, and publicly 
punished ;’ but I maintain that under 
these restrictions I have an undoubted 
right to lay my sentiments before the 
world on public subjects, public men, and 


public books, in any manner I may think 
proper. If I am denied this right, there 
is an end of the freedom of the press, 
and of the rational and guarded liberty of 
England. If the matter of my book is 
criminal, let it be shewn. I appeal to the 
courts and sages of the law; but I will 
not be intimidated by the warwhoop of 





* A divenir del mondo esperto 
E degli vizi umani, e del valore. Dante, Inf. c. 26. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XVII. 
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Jacobins, and democratic writers, or the 
feeble shrieks of witlings and poetasters. 
While I have power, I will plead in be- 
half of learning, and in the cause of my 
country. I have not in this work violated 
the precepts of Christianity, or the laws 
of the land, and till I have done both or 
either, it is not in the power of any man 
to degrade my character and reputation 
with my country. If I have drawn any 
supposed characters, without a name or 
designation, I have done no more than 
Theophrastus or La Bruyere. I shall not 
condescend to a discussion of such a sub- 
ject,’’ &c. 

Again, p. 13. ‘I am represented as 
having threatened any person who makes 
inquiry after me or my name. It was 
not my intention to do so. I said, ‘ It 
will be more than foolish to be very in- 
quisitive.’ I say so still; for, when the 
avenue to my knowledge is strongly and 
effectually closed, who would ramble 
after itfruitlessly? 1 maintain it boldly, 
no man has a right to demand either my 
name or my situation. Jt has been ob- 
served on such occasions, ‘ that some 
might fight, but others would assassinate;’ 
for I believe I have no real enemies but 
the lovers of confusion, and the troublers 
of states. I will acknowledge it—I come 
armed into their confines, and I come 
in the darkness of the night. If I was re- 
quired or called upon to choose my com- 


panion, you know I am prepared with the 
weapon of Diomede ; and if I am forced to 
descend into the lower regions of sorrow 
and confusion, among the perturbed spi- 
rits of anarchy and democracy, I shall 
hope for the safe conduct of the Sibyl. 
She might produce the branch to the fer- 
ryman of France or Tartarus. I would 
wish her to exhibit this Poem as the ‘ Do- 
num fatalis Virgee, longo post tempore 
visum ;’ but, to leave these allusions, my 
book is open to all the accumulated 
severity of public criticism, and public 
reprehension. I shrink from neither of 
them. When I am wrong (I have never 
been so intentionally) I will correct my- 
self, and have done so frequently. In 
a field so extensive, candour, I think, 
will allow that my mistakes have not been 
very numerous,” &c. 


P. 15. ‘ I attack no man in his indi- 
vidual capacity. I have nothing to do with 
the vanity or injudicious conduct of 
friends but as they affect the community ; 
and I can have no personal malignity 
against those of whom I am personally 
ignorant. But they shall neither disturb 
nor overthrow the State of England, civil 
or religious, if any observations of mine 
can avail. They may wish to know me; 
biit they may depend upon it, I will never 
give a proof of my spirit at the expense of 
my understanding,” &c. 


At page 18, we find a passage in which a few hints are given as to the 
author’s situation and aims, which give some of the strong peculiarities 


of his style and manner. 


‘“*T can stand aloof from the scene 
itself, but I am no stranger to the moving 
principle. I was not formed to wait in 
the antechamber of a Duke of Lerma, or of 
a Don Calderone. A little experience is 
sufficient for the observing. It is with 
my advantage my misfortune, not to have 
adopted any profession. I never could de- 
cide that point. But as you well know, I 
framed an early and an undaunted resolu- 
tion (perhaps not wholly justifiable, but 
certainly not degrading to the character), 
that I never would do personal suit or 
service for lucre or emolument to any 
man, however high, in a subordinate sta- 
tion. I framed that resolution; I ad- 
hered to it. Privacy is my lot: be it so; 
it is the soil in which learning and re- 
flexion strike deepest. In these days it is 
my desire that obscurity should gather 
round me. Now and then, indeed, the 
thoughts of times which are no more, 
will bring with them a casual, momentary, 
doubtful glimpse of what might have 
been; and often with the poet of Vauclusa, 
and by the fountain of Sorga, I have 


regretted some periods of inactivity, not 
of sloth, which have passed; but if the 
laurel which I have now planted should 
thicken round the temple of my retire- 
ment, the pillars will support it; the ma- 
terials are solid, and the ground firm.” 


P. 43. ‘*I am sure I have nothing of 
the wild American in my composition. 
I never wished to destroy any man, either 
to inherit his wit, or plunder him of his 
understanding. But I will bow to no 
Cyril of Alexandria, to no executive di- 
rector of a modern republic, to no lordly 
president of factious councils, of demo- 
cratic delegates, or of societies in open de- 
fiance of established authority in regu- 
lated empires. There is darkness mixed 
with fire, and fire and volumes of smoke 
are rolling from the mouth of the cannon. 
I love no atheist French bishops, nor un- 
frocked grammarians in England. Horne 
Tooke is still living, and Edmund Burke 
isnomore. ‘ Sol occubuit.’ I hope Mr. 
Pitt will assure us of the old prodigy, 
‘ Nox nulla secuta est.’ We must now 
all assist in our various capacities, and 
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feel and act aspublic men. Intimes like her liberties, her laws, her religion, and 
these, we may assume a virtue, acharac- her government. Nor would I publish 
ter, a courage, a firmness not originally this Satirical Poem but from a full convic- 
our own. I protest, I have no private tion of its tendency to promote the public 
animosity in my nature; but I come _ welfare, in its degree and according to its 
forth (boldly enough I will confess, but as import, when it is, if it ever should be, 
I ought to do,) in behalf of my country, studied and considered with impartiality.’ 

And now, having we hope performed our task successfully, it is but in 
justice to the memory of Mr. Mathias to add, that, whatever may be the 
opinion formed of him as a poet and satirist; whatever may be thought 
by competent judges of his skill, either in the design or execution of his 
great popular work ; the remembrance of his extensive erudition, and of 
his commanding intellect, is still faithfully preserved and warmly cherished 
among his learned friends. One of them,* himself highly distinguished in 
the walks of art and literature, will not refuse us permission to use his 
own language, in which he describes him whom he intimately knew, as 
“a man of gigantic mind, and of wonderful comprehension, stored with the 
most recondite learning.” And even of Dr. Samuel Parr himself he became 
the idolized frieud, “ and Mr. Mathias’s letters were spoken of by him 
with a fervour of devotion such as a Roman Catholic limits to the very 
holiest class of reliques.” + 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
By Tuomas GREEN, Esq. of Ipswich. 
(Continued from Vol. XVI. ‘p. 472.) 


Dec. 29, 1820. Negotiated with Carey for his Rembrandt ; he was de- 
lighted with my account of Gainsborough in my Notices,} as just, appro- 
priate, and happy. Carey, himself full of simplicity and earnestness, car- 
ried away by his feelings, entirely corresponding with the character given 
of him by M ; ‘* eloquent from the intensity of his feelings, and failing 
only from inadequacy of expression.” He was enraptured with my Barto- 
lomeo, expatiated on its grandeur and magnificence, beyond any thing he 
had ever seen. Count Linsingen said yesterday, that Lord Granville said 
Thompson Martin (the dealer) had a capital eye for pictures, and that 
Lord Stafford had purchased some of him at enormous prices. Carey§ says, 
he bought for 35 guineas, twelve sketches of Cartoons, by Raffaele, which 
he sold the next day for 150 guineas, to a person who obtained another 
100/. for them. 

Jan. 15, 1821. Went to see Dowton in Sir Peter Teazle; rich in broad 
humour, but wanting the gentlemanly feeling of King; admirable in the 
affecting disclosures to Joseph Surface, in the last scene. The audience, 
from a strange want of proper feeling surely, burst with laughter, whilst I 








* Dawson Turner, Esq. + See Blackwood’s Magazine, May 1831, p. 771. 

ti. e. ‘* Notices of the Drawings of the Old Masters, by H. Reveley, Esq.’’ 1820, 
edited by Mr. Green, a work referred to by us before.—Epir. 

§ Mr. William Carey was an enthusiastic lover of art, and was a dealer in pictures, 
prints, &c. in Marylebone-street, Piccadilly. We believe that he was one of the first 
who discovered the great genius of our illustrious sculptor just deceased. Mr. Carey 
wrote much on art in various periodicals, as well as in other works; and he was 
the chief person consulted by Sir John F. Leicester in the formation of his gallery, the 
descriptive catalogue of which he composed. He also printed ‘‘ Cursory Thoughts on 
the present State of the Fine Arts,’’ Liverpool, 12mo. 1810, and ‘‘ Letter to J** A**, 
Esq. a Connoisseur in London,’’ 1809 (private), 12mo. He died on the 21st May 
last, at Birmingham, at the age of 80. He was some time in America.—Epir. 
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brushed away my tears with my hand. Capital in Sir David Dunder; 
acted up to the very life, and above it. Went the next evening to the 
new Assembly Rooms, in buckles and chapeau de bras, a brilliant and nu- 
merous assembly ; afterwards attended in a chair, and full dress, a grand 
gala party at Christ Church,* where I had much chat with Mr. Len- 
nard, &c. 

Jan. 20. Went with the Ellises to the play. The Hypocrite ; Dow- 
ton in Dr. Cantwell admirable: the concrete essence of piety, rotten, as 
Carey observed, with religion, capitally and intensely sustained in every 
look and movement ; exquisite transition in the scene with Lady Lambert, 
and grand final burst of rage at defeated villany. The most perfect piece 
of acting I have seen. Mrs. Jones nature herself in the fanatic grand- 
mother; the whole an admirable and seasonable satire on the religious 
folly of the day. 

Jan. 22. Went to Mr. Carey's to see his Sleeping Venus, the size of 
life, by Cambiasi: altogether of an uninteresting character, though extolled 
above all pictures by its enthusiastic possessor. Ca.ey was full of the 
historical picture at King’s. from Stowmarket, Edward the Sixth on his 
Throne, surrounded by his Council. Henry the Eighth, I suppose, in a 
bed to the left: tolerably well executed in parts, but clearly not by 
Holbein. 

Jan. 24, Looked into Mrs. Stothard's Tour in Normandy. By not 
pursuing my designed route on my return in my last tour, I seem to have 
avoided wretched roads, miserable accommodation, and a brutal race of 
inhabitants, as distinguished from the French nearly as the Welch from 
the English, but far more rude, and without their interesting peculiarities 
and traditions. The country, however, I suspect to be sylvan, wild, and 
delightful, though her praise of the scenery near ‘Tours damps one’s con- 
fidence in her taste for the picturesque. I am glad she considers the 
celebration of high mass at the cathedral of Amiens as the most impres- 
sive display of that ceremonial, in the finest gothic structure in France, 
and far exceeding its exhibition at Notre Dame at Paris. Her character 
of French manners seems perfectly just: ‘‘ a Frenchman, with all his po- 
liteness,” she truly observes, “ is naturally coarse ;"’ and I quite agree 
with her, when she says, ‘‘ France is very well to be visited, but this is 
the country to live in” 

Feb. 4. Colonel Gravatt looked over my pictures: attracted and 
delighted with my Hobbima, the most pure and perfect specimen he had 
ever seen, but struck and overpowered with the Bartolomeo—a magnifi- 
cent landscape. The Rembrandt and Murillo fine specimens. The air 
of Claude, he thought produced, as in nature, by diluted white, or at least 
an opaque colour, and scumbled in. Wilson, as P. Sandby used to say, 
after finishing his picture in a tame manner, would retire with his pallet 
and a pencil at the end of a long stick, to a considerable distance, gaze 
intently upon it for a long time, then rush suddenly forward and give the 
supreme and inspiriting touch. Many of the old masters, he is persuaded, 
painted in water colours first, and superadded the oil pigments; hence 
their brilliancy, transparency, and lustre : this is proved by a friend of his 
in a fragment of Rembrandt. 

Feb. 8. Finished Edinburgh Review, No LXVIII. This work falls off 
deplorably: several of the articles display the dash without the talent ; but 





* Mr. Founereau’s house at Ipswich.—Ebpir. 
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the last, on Parliamentary Reform, is excellent, and founded on principles 
truly constitutional: a species of maxims which they truly describe as 
holding a middle place between precise rules of law, and loose notions of 
general expediency ; notions often disregarded, and never rigorously adhered 
to, but which are supported, and alone supported, by a general conviction, 
growing with experience, of their fitness and value. 

Feb 7. Began Wordsworth’s Collection of his Poems. The philoso- 
phy of the preface is most pitiable : his babyism and affected homeliness 
of thought and expression, unredeemed by any powerful strokes of senti- 
ment and feeling, are utterly disgusting and provoking.—Read, ‘‘ The 
White Doe of Rylstone.” The first cantos are very delightful, but in the 
last he degenerates into his mysticism and inanity. He quotes in the 
supplement to his preface an observation of his friend Southey, which is 
deep and just, “‘ That a great original writer must, in a great measure, 
create the taste that relishes his excellencies.” 

Fb. 13. The Rev. Charles Brook, of Ufford, called on me—my old 
schoolfellow—wished my assistance to trace his pedigree from his father’s 
title deeds, in my possession, for Mr. Davy’s projected history of Suffolk, 
deduced for four hundred years. The family, originally from Somerset- 
shire, entitled, he believed, to the peerage of Lord Cobham. His 
uncle George Green Brook, from an intermarriage of his grandfather with 
a Green of my family.—Sir P. Broke’s grandfather, who changed the pre- 
vious spelling of his name from Brook to Broke, was from Cheshire. 

Feb. 16. Attended a Subscription Concert. The Miss Patons there, 
to whom I was introduced. Miss Paton, with a rich, flexible and power- 
ful voice, of extensive compass, particularly downwards, and perfect in 
intonation, but with a taint of vulgarity in her manner of singing, and 
horribly conceited, perpetually lifting up her eyes like a Madonna, and 
appearing as fully pleased with herself as any of her auditors. Signor 
Vercellini refined and polished in his style, but moving too frequently in 
roulades, and wauting power, terseness, and spirit. His voice is mani- 
festly feeble at the best, and incapable, I suspect, of sustained tones. The 
Miss Patons most effective in a duet of Bishop's, ‘‘ As it fell upon a 
day.” Miss Paton herself most successful in ‘* Black-Eyed Susan,” and 
the Scotch song of ‘* Duke Hamilton.” 

Feb. 17. Much chat with Mrs. Cobbold,—glad I purchased the Rem- 
brandt of Carey. Mrs. C. remembered it well in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
collection, who valued it highly as a study, particularly for drapery. Mr. 
Carey stated, that he had heard this, and believed it, and quoted in corro- 
boration Sir Joshua’s own portrait of himself in the Academy at Somerset 
House. Sir W. Hamilton remarks, from his own experience and eommon 
observation, that of those who perished under rnins, in the earthquake in 
the south of Italy in 1783, the males were generally found in the attitude 
of struggling, while the females had their hands clasped above their heads, 
as if in hopeless despair, unless their children were with them, when they 
were always discovered in the act of endeavouring to protect them. A 
fine anecdote in the history of human nature. 

Feb. 20. Pursued Wordsworth’s Poems ; the description of the feel- 
ings with which he first viewed romantic scenery in early youth is just 
and beautiful.—v. Poem on Tintern Abbey. The prologue to the poem 
of Peter Bell is uncommonly pretty. The ‘ Thorn”’ is a pleasing and 
effective composition. The poem of P. Bell itself, though rich in the 
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terrible and thrilling graces, and freer than most from his peculiar taint, 
violates my sense of fabular probability more than any of the Arabian 
ales. 

Feb. 21. Called at M. Dupuis; Mr. Henry Berners there: had 
lodged at the convent at Lausanne. Did not visit Gibbon, but met him 
frequently in the evening parties. Fond of a rubber — not pleasant— 
peevish and arbitrary. Looked up to extremely by the Lausannese. Mr. 
Owen, the present secretary to the Bible Society, (who travelled with Mr. 
B.) was invited home by Gibbon; but at the second meeting, letting out 
his principles, was asked no more. Looked over Sir J. Reynolds's Dis- 
courses and our. His recommendations are often just, though the theory 
upon which they are founded is delusive. 

Feb. 27. Looked into Christian on the Bankrupt Laws. He is a cox- 
comb, but unquestionably clever. ‘“ The excessive zeal for substantial 
justice (he observes), has led some eminent judges to overstep the modest 
and simple bounds of the common law; but the consequence has only 
been litigation and confusion.” This applies emphatically, I conceive— 
at all events, most aptly—to Lord Mansfield. 

Feb. 28. Looked over the second volume of Price on the Picturesque. 
I cordially conspire in his passion for the richly ornamented style of the 
ancient gardens, terraces, balustrades, treillages, fountains, and statues 
immediately about the house, to connect a scene entirely artificial — 
the mansion—with the picturesque scenery around it, to which pleasure 
grounds might form an intermediate gradation. His idea of taking hints 
for made water from pools in old gravel pits, is just and happy; but it is 
very difficult to accomplish by design what accident produces. Price’s 
taste was excellent; but he rambles about till he perplexes himself and 
his readers. I had never felt the power of fountains till I saw the one 
at the bottom of the garden of the Tuilleries. 

March 2. Price observes, that there are very few examples of Claude’s 
introducing absolute ruins in his landscapes ; only two instances occur in 
the Liber Veritatis, and one of these, a shattered castle on a rock, is found 
in one of the only two sea storms of his painting ; most probably the one 
of which I have an etching. Gaspar Poussin, he thinks, introduced his 
perpetually regular architecture to contrast with the picturesqueness of his 
scenes. Rembrandt's grand aim, he remarks, was richness and striking 
effect from light and shade. 





NEW CHURCH IN ST. EBBE’S PARISH, OXFORD. 


A PUBLIC appeal was made some time ago in behalf of building a new 
Church in the populous parish of St. Ebbe’s at Oxford, which contains nearly 
4,000 inhabitants, with only one small Church. A site has since been pur- 
chased, and the design represented in the annexed Engraving has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Derick, architect, of that city. It has been submitted to the 
Oxford Architectural Society, and approved (conditionally as to details) by the 
Bishop of the Diocese. The sum of 300/. has recently been voted by the Uni- 
versity towards the endowment. As, however, exclusive of this, the sum in 
hand, after purchase of site and other preliminary expenses, only amounts to 
7741. 15s. 1d., the Committee do not feel themselves warranted in proceeding 
to the work of building, for which not less than 3,000/. (with a spire, 3501. 
additional) will be required. They are therefore still earnestly soliciting sub- 
scriptions (received at Messrs. Parsons and Co., and all the Banks in Oxford,) 
in order that the building may be commenced early in the ensuing spring. 
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This design differs so much from the generality of modern designs for Gothic 
Churches as to call for particular notice. At first sight the imposing tower 
and spire seem to overwhelm the rest of the Church; but this, we believe, 
arises more from the nave being seen in sharp perspective than from any want 
of proportion, and it is necessary to see the elevations and ground-plan, in 
order to judge fairly on this point. 

As a whole, there is more of the feeling and spirit of an architect of the 
thirteenth century in this design than it has often been our good fortune to 
meet with in these days. We observe with pleasure that the architect has the 
courage to design a chancel of its proper dimensions, instead of the makebelieve 
things which have been recently called by that name. Another important point 
is, that, although this design is thoroughly ecclesiastical, and in the spirit of 
the olden time, it is by no means an expensive one for the number it is calcu- 
lated to contain, and we are informed that a builder is ready to take a contract 
for it at the architect’s estimate. It is evident, indeed, on examining the design, 
that, though the effect is good, and even grand, yet economy has been rigidly 
studied. The walls are to be built of small stones, hammer-dressed only, or 
what is called range-work, the manner in which almost all our old Churches 
are built, and which is far less expensive than the modern fashion of building 
the walls entirely of large blocks of hewn stone. The expense of parapets, 
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and all needless ornament, is also avoided, and the whole of the money is 
given to the essentials—size and height. 

The roof also has the ¢rue ancient high pitch, as distinguished from the 
modern builder’s true pitch, which is far too low for a Gothic Church, and 
destroys the effect of most of our modern Churches. If the Oxford Society 
can prevail on our architects and their employers to study the fine old Churches 
with which our country abounds in all parts, and to shake off the trammels of 
modern prejudice with which their minds are too generally imbued, it will in- 
deed merit the cordial praise and thanks of every lover of ancient art and every 
man of taste in the kingdom. For the credit of the University of Oxford, who 
have so recently raised thousands for the purchase of a collection of sketches,* 
we trust that this design will not be suffered to be given up for want of funds. 














CHRIST CHURCH, STREATHAM. 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 25. 

A FEW weeks ago I sent you a short 
account of the new Church, then near- 
ly finished, in the parish of Streatham, 
in Surrey. 1 had always admired the 
design of this structure, from the time 
of its first exhibition to the public in 
the Royal Academy. I regarded it as 
a well-chosen and judicious specimen 
of the transition from the Norman style 
of architecture to the Early English, 
though not exactly according to the 
practice of this country at the period 
when it was in use. In my letter above 
alluded to, which appeared in your 
Magazine for November last, I de- 
scribed the building as being construct- 
ed after the peculiar fashion of the 
North of Italy during the period I have 
mentioned. I was then unacquainted 
with a circumstance that has lately 
been communicated to me by one of 
the parishioners. This gentleman, one 
of my most valued friends, informed 
me, that while it was in contemplation 
to build a new Church, the worthy 


Rector was residing for a time in Italy | 


for the benefit of his health. He 
added, that the Rector had been much 
pleased with the style of some of the 
small Churches he met with, which 
had been erected late in the twelfth 
century. He thought it a desirable one 
to be adopted for the intended new 
Church on Brixton Hill, and his ideas 
have been carried into effect by Mr. 
Wild, the architect, admirably well. 
It has been with great truth re- 
marked by the late Mr. Thomas Rick- 
man, that the three styles in succession, 
after the decline of the Norman in this 


country, are peculiarly English. There 
were, indeed, styles of architecture, in 
some degree corresponding with them, 
in practice among the nations of the 
Continent; but these were varieties of 
each successive style, having certain 
distinguishing characteristics by which 
they are easily discerned from the 
English, and from each other. These 
styles, as they prevailed in Italy, have 
sometimes been called Lombardic, 
which may well be applied to them, 
as an appropriate distinguishing term. 

You have noticed the consecration 
of this Church in your Magazine for 
December, wherein its architecture is 
said to be Byzantine, or Eastern Ro- 
manesque. Other writers have desig- 
nated it Moorish.t None of these 
terms belong to it: we need not goso 
far from home to obtain for it a name. 
What has for many ages been done at 
Constantinople partakes of peculiar- 
ities that had their origin still further 
totheeastward. Of Eastern Roman- 
esque, it would be difficult, perhaps, to 
find an example in any part of the em- 
pire, and the term Moorish is by no 
means applicable to the building at 
present treated of. 

I conclude this letter by adverting 
to a passage in my last, which, owing 
to the haste it was written in, requires 
to be stated with more clearness. 
After noticing the elevation on which 
the altar is placed, I should have 
written (after placed), ‘‘ without verg- 
ing in the least to the peculiar opinions 
which the Church of England rejected 
three hundred years ago, this portion 
might have been better managed.” 

Yours, &c. Saxon. 





* See our last Magazine, p. 73. 
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+ The Ecclesiologist, No. II. p. 20. 
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Mr. Urzan, 

IN the Magazine for November, 
your able correspondent J. R. has 
devoted a space to my recent commu- 
nications, of which they were hardly 
worthy ; and the cause of my troubling 
you is to offer some remarks in reply. 

1. Your correspondent says [I am 
‘unjustified in my sharp reproof of M. 
Brunet,”’ whereas no reproof whatever 
was meant. I said (p. 143) that he had 
taken no notice of the incongruity of a 
volume’s being dated 1787, when its 
contents allude to 1792. J. R. consi- 
ders the objection wholly removed by 
the information inthe Manual, 1787- 
1796 (which I could myself have sup- 
plied, as my edition is also that of 
1820), but that this removes the 
objection, in any degree, I really can- 
not perceive. I had shewn that the 
dates were erroneous; your corre- 
spondent informs me that they are 
successive; does not the difficulty 
remain the same ? 

2. Your correspondent excepts the 
Duke of Marlborough from the silence 
of French writers, when praising their 
enemies. His remarks are just; 
but the following passage (which has 
only now been recovered from long 
oblivion among various transcripts 
and memoranda,) speaks so clearly to 
the point, that I readily adduce it, 
though in disparagement of my own 
remarks :—‘‘ Le nom d’un_patriote 
comme Hector est consacré par ceux 
mémes qu’il combat, comme |’ont été 
par nous les noms du prince Eugéne, 
de Marlboroug, de Montecucully, et 
du prince Charles.” This passage is 
taken from a French translation of 
Ovid’s Ars Amandi, entitled (with 
some latitude of expression,) L’ Art 
de Plaire, and published in 1818. 
The note occurs at b. i. |. 16. 
Quas Hector sensurus erat ; where the 
translator remarks, from Schreve- 
lius, that Hector is a Greek name, 
extwp opos, Ancora, and thus introduces 
the remark above cited. The transla- 
tion is anonymous, but its author was 
M. Piraulx des Chaumeées, as I learned 
from his handwriting, in a copy pre- 
sented to M. Passard, secretary to the 
late Duc dela Chatre. Of the Duc, thus 
brought to my remembrance, and 
whose company I frequently enjoyed 
in younger days; let me say, Mr. 

Gent. Mage. Vor. XVII. 
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Urban, in the words of Horace, Flebilis 
occidit. 

3. If your correspondent terms 
William III. glorious, is it uncharitable 
to suppose (from the italic in which 
the word is printed) that he does so 
ironically? .This is not a subject on 
which an Irish Romanist and an 
English Protestant can be expected to 
agree; but the Abbé Millot, whose 
prepossessions were doubly adverse to 
William, for national and religious 
reasons, has connected that epithet 
with his nameinseriousness. Speak- 
ing of the false report of his death, at 
the battle of the Boyne, that historian 
says, “‘Cette nouvelle passa rapidement 
jusqu’en France ; et le peuple de Paris, 
crédule et aveugle dans la haine, fit 
des rejouissances publiques, glorieuses 
au prince qu’on insultait.” (Hist. 
d’Angleterre, i. 275.) Henault ex- 
presses himself much in the same way, 
using the word honorables. Again, 
Millot, in the midst of such animad- 
versions as are usually made on William 
by his enemies, makes these important 
admissions : 


‘*Les taches de son caractére ne peuvent 
couvrir le mérite rare qui le distingue de 
la foule des souverains, Se maintenirsur 
le tréne d’Angleterre malgré les dégodts 
de la nation, malgréles efforts du monarque 
le plus puissant de l'Europe ; gouverner la 
Hollande sans despotisme, et néanmoins 
avec une sorte d’autorité absolue, fondée 
sur l’estime et la confiance ; diriger par — 
une profonde politique les conseils des 
cours étrangéres, et commander les armées 
avec autant d’habileté que de valeur ;* 
étre toujours a craindre aprés avoir perdu 
des batailles ; toujours infatigable dans le 
cabinet et dans les camps, sous le poids de 
la maladie et des travaux; lutter enfin 
contre Louis XIV., et affaiblir une puis- 
sance si terrible, si longtemps victorieuse ; 
ce sont de traits dignes de l’immortalité.’’ 
(Ibid. p. 315-16.) 

We may safely allow public cha- 
racters the praise which their ene- 
mies concede; and therefore, this 
eulogy, joined to that which was for- 
merly quoted from La Harpe, ma 
justly be claimed for William by suc 
as respect his memory. When J. R. 





* I draw your readers’ attention to this 
word, because valeur is the term used by 
La Bruyére’s editor, when speaking of 
James. “ 
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observes that he gained but one 
single victory, that of the Boyne, ia 
his belligerent career, and James had 
more than once distinguished himself in 
younger life, to what does the contrast 
amount? James gained no victories ; 
for he was not a commander-in-chief, 
but served under others. Did William 
only once distinguish himself, because 
he gained but one battle? Sucha test 
would be fatal to Hannibal, after his 
last victory at Canne. The battles 
which were gained against William, 
were like that which was gained by 
Pyrrhus against the Romans, as inju- 
rious to the victor as to the beaten. 
When Henault says, “il fut toujours 
battu sans jamais avoir été defait,’’ 
he gives him the highest praise. 
Blucher, 1 may observe, was not suc- 
cessful as a general against Na- 
poleon, yet contributed greatly to his 
overthrow. If your correspondent 
makes William’s single victory a 
reflection upon him, it is what the 
writers I have cited refrain from doing. 
*‘ La valeur (says the Abbé Gerard) 
agit avec vigeur ; elle ne cede pas a la 
resistance, et continue |’entreprise 
malgré les oppositions et les efforts 
contraires.” (Synonymes Frangois, 
p- 87.) 

A comparison was made between 
William and James, just after the 
battle in which they were opposed to 
each other. ‘‘ Quelques Irlandais 
prisonniers dirent aux Anglais, non 
sans apparence de raison: Changeons 
de roi; demain nous livreronslabataille, 
etnous sommes siirs de vous vaincre.” 
(Millot, p. 276.) If it be true what 
is said of James, ‘il reprocha aux 
Irlandais leur lacheté,” it shews that 
he was ungrateful as well as incompe- 
tent, for cowardice is not an Irishman’s 
defect. Mr. Gorton, in his Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, does but doubtfully 
allow James the praise of valour ; 
‘fin this action, so important to 
his interests, James kept at a distance 
from danger, and shewed so little 
spirit, that it has been thought his 
former displays of valour were either 
forced and unnatural, or that his mis- 
fortunes had deprived him of all his 
pristine energy.” The latter opinion, 
certainly the fairer, is also probably 
the more just. 

4. Your correspondent says, that the 





passage in La Bruyére ‘‘ was as- 
suredly never aimed” against James. 
Now in commenting on the works of 
a professed satirist, the difficulty lies, 
not in shewing whom he means, but 
whom he does not mean. A person 
who could speak of William with the 
meanness which La Harpe so justly 
condemns, was not likely to be very 
sparing of James, though the cousin- 
german and special protégé of Louis 
XIV.  Satirists rarely give up a sar- 
casm, when it has once presented 
itself to their minds. With regard to 
the applicability of the passage, per- 
sons of different sentiments will differ 
on this point, but the editor’s opinion 
is clearly pronounced. The name of 
Antoine-Augustin-Renouard in the 
title-page, is a guarantee for the care 
which has been taken with this edition, 
for this distinguished Jitéerateur is not 
only a publisher, but also an editor of 
works he publishes. The application 
therefore has his assent; but whether 
he has made it on his own judgement, 
or adopted it from others, I cannot 
say. Allow me further to observe, that 
it is quite natural that La Bruyére, 
when speaking of William, and various 
contemporaries, should also think of 
James. Had the two passages occurred 
in different chapters, the supposition 
would be a shade less probable, but 
they occur in the same. 

5. In marking the epithet mendacious 
as faulty, and proposing to substitute 
erroneous, | conceive I have expressed 
myself both justly and charitably. 
The flight of James, I observed, might, 
with some little latitude of expression, 
be termed an abdication. Whoever 
leaves the throne (1 mean the actual, 
not the theoretical) vacant, may be 
said to abdicate, though in proposing 
to say deserted, the Lords employed a 
clearer term than the Commons, who 
insisted on the other. Burnet has 
shewn, however, that the term abdicate 
was used advisedly, and under asense 
of its propriety, from former usage. 
Supposing it to be wrong, is every 
confusion of language a positive Liz? 

But leaving abstract questions, 1 
will give a cruel instance of practical 
mendacity, from the Memoir on the 
situation of the French Protestants, 
presented by the Baron de Breteuil 
to Louis XVI. in 1786. Speaking 
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of the loi contre les mourans, which the 
Jansenist party had dropped, but which 
the Jesuits revived, he says, 

“ C’est ainsi qu’on vit reparaitre, quand 
Louis XIV. touchait au dernier terme de 
sa vieillesse, dans un temps plus particu- 
ligrement consacré a la piété, et ow 
Vempire de son confesseur était plus 
absolu, cette loi assoupie depuis dix- 
sept ans; et un changement de quelques 
mots la rend un loi nouvelle, dont le seul 
titre fait frissonner, gui ordonne que ceux 
qui auront déclaré qu’ils veulent persister 
et mourir dans la religion prétendue 
réformée, soit gu’ils aient fait aljuration 
ou non, seront réputés relaps.”’ 

6. When your correspondent says, in 
distinguishing between the personal 
and official authority of the Popes, 
that ‘‘submission is due to their 
interpretation of doctrine—not to their 
assertion offacts, beyond the credibility 
consequent on proof,” has he not 
drawn the restriction too close? A 
great many official acts of the Popes 
are neither interpretations or assertions 
of facts, but enactments. Take, for 
instance, the excommunication of 
Elizabeth by Pius V., whereby “ her 
subjects are declared absolved from 
the oath of allegiance, and every other 
thing due unto her whatsoever ; and 
those which from henceforth obey her, 
are innodated with the anathema.” 
Now, it is well known that the English 
Romanists were divided in their opinion 
about thisdocument. They questioned 
its validity, the truth of its grounds, 
the expediency of the act, and the 
extent to which it bound them. (See 
Fuller, b. ix. cent. 16.) If the Pope 
was wrong, how comes it, that he, 
who is a judge in other respects, should 
be amenable to general opinion in this? 
Llorente relates that the Inquisition- 
general at Rome (which was founded 
in 1543) was involved in a dispute with 
that of Spain; and mentions that the 
Cardinals, who composed the Inquisi- 
tion-general, asserted the Pope ‘‘ to be 
infallible when-he acted, as in this 
case, as sovereign pontiff.” In the 
same chapter, he observes, that “the 
sovereign pontiff is infallible when he 
pronounces ex cathedrd,’”’—which I 
take to be the clearest summary of 
opinions on this subject.* 





* Llorente, Hist. Ing. c. xvi. He 
says, ‘* Although the inquisitors of Spain 


And, Mr. Urban, if submission is 
not due to the papal assertion of facts, 
how came the Jesuits to act as if it 
were, in their edition of Newton’s 
Principia, in the last century ?+ Inthe 
preface to the third book, occurs this 
extraordinary declaration ; 

** Newtonus, in hoc tertio libro, telluris 
mote hypothesimassumit. Auctoris pro- 
positiones aliter explicari non poterant, 
nisi eddem quoque factd hypothesi hinc 
alienam coacti sumus gerere personam. 
Ceterium latis & summis pontificibus contra 
telluris motum décretis, nos obsequi pro- 
Jitemur.”’ 


7. With regard to Montesquieu’s 
distinction between the bigoted and 
the fanatical character, I would say, 
(with all respect,) that to me it has 
long appeared to be one of his hap- 
piest thoughts. ‘‘ C’est que la diffe- 
rence est totale entre une armée 
fanatique et une armée bigote.” The 
Scots were fanatics at Newburn, and 
perhaps at Marston-Moor ; but when 
they came to contend against a Cove- 
nanting enemy, their ardour subsided. 
The Independents had all the ad- 
vantage of being a newer sect, with 
a fresher zeal, and were eager to 
extend their principles, while the 
Scots were only desirous to preserve 
theirs. Perhaps, however, it is taking 
too much on one’s self, to vindicate 
Montesquieu. 

8. The remarks on Lord Chatham, 
which previously appeared in October, 
1840, had escaped my memory, though 
I am not accustomed to read your 
correspondent’s communications in- 
attentively. Owing, however, to 
their copiousness and diffusiveness, 
it is difficult always to remember 
their contents. However, to him 
belongs the priority of the remarks, 
which thus unintentionally confirm 
each other. Iam glad that my error 





pretended that their authority was canoni- 
cal and spiritual, and had been delegated 
to them by the sovereign pontiff, who is 
infallible when he pronounces ex cathedrd, 
yet they always opposed this infallibility 
in fact, and refused to submit to his 
decrees, when contrary to their particular 
system.” 

+ Philosophia naturalis, auctore Isaaco 
Newtono, perpetuiscommentariisillustrata, 
communi studio, P.P. T. Lesueur et F. 
Jacquier, 1760, 
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is corrected, concerning the Bib- 
liothéque of M. Barbier; but, if I 
assumed that it meant the work he 
edited, J. R. has also assumed, that 
the conversation between the Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne (Dillon) and 
Cardinal Lomenie, was the one 
alluded to in the Gent. Mag. for Sept. 
p. 236, between Dillon and Calonne. 
1 give the anecdote as M. Aignan 
relates it. 


** Cet archevéque, que du moins on ne 
taxera pas d’hypocrisie, eut une entrevue 
fort curieuse avec le cardinal de Lomenie, 
qui venait d’étre mis a la téte des finances. 
‘ Eh bien, petit gueux, (lui dit-il, dés que 
la porte du cabinet fut refermée sur eux) ; 
te voild donc ministre. Si je demande 
une bonne abbaye, et que tu ne me la 
fasses pas douner, qu’est-ce que je te 
ferai?’ Tu me donneras’, (répartit l’autre,) 
‘des coups de pieds dans le ventre.’—Ah ! 
pardieu, je n’y manquerai pas.’ Telle fut, 
suivant le recit de l’archevéque de Nar- 
bonne, en rentrant chez lui, la premiére 
conference entre les deux chefs de l'église 
Gallicane.” 


This anecdote finds its place in the 
author’s work ‘De l’Etat des Pro- 
testans en France,’”’ as a note, illus- 
trative of the Archbishop’s character. 
Before the edition of 1787, when 
measures were concerting, between 
Malesherbes, the baron de Breteuil, 
and La Fayette, for the relief of the 
French Protestants, the Gallican 
church “ proclama ses alarmes, dans 
Vassemblée du clergé, par la voix de 
son president, l’archevéque de Nar- 
bonne, qui, comme 1! le disait lui- 
méme, ne pouvait pas éire soupconné 
d’agir par devotion.” (P. 45, and note 
27.) 

9. The reference to the original 
vouchers of Galileo’s trial, does not 
tend (as J. R. apprehends) to “ throw 
the first stone,” but to shew, that the 
received accounts of that deplorable 
transaction are fully confirmed by 
authentic documents. The subject 
has of late years been brought several 
times before the public, by Sir D. 
Brewster, Mr. Drinkwater, and Mr, 
Mark Napier, in his Memoirs of John 
Napier, the ninth chapter of which 
comprises the State of Science in 
Europe after the revival of Letters. 
The question is not a comparative, but 
a positive one,—whether the received 
accounts are correct or not? And 


what, I would ask, can speak stronger 
to the purpose, than the statement, 
that the original papers exhibt the 
good faith of the prisoner, and the 
perfidy of his accusers? 

But, as your correspondent has 
deviated into the general subject of 
judicial prosecutions in that century, 
let me add a passage concerning them 
in the present, as carried on in Spain, 
in the prisons of the Hoty Orricg. 
It forms a note subjoined to the 
preface of Lliorente’s History of the 
Inquisition, to which a reference has 
been made already. 


‘‘The following fact shews that the 
inquisitors of our own days do not fall 
below the standard of those who followed 
the fanatic Torquemada. * * * * was 
present when the Inquisition was thrown 
open, in 1820, by the orders of the Cortes 
of Madrid. Twenty-one prisoners were 
found in it, not one of whom knew the 
name of the city in which he was: some 
had been confined three years, some a 
longer period; and not one knew perfectly 
the nature of the crime of which he was 
accused.” 


This is shocking; but what follows 
is horrible in the extreme: 


‘One of these prisoners had been 
condemned, and was to have suffered on 
the following day. His punishment was 
to be death by the pendulum. The method 
of thus destroying the victim is as fol- 
lows :—The condemned is fastened in a 
groove, upon a table, on his back ; sus- 
pended above him is a pendulum, the edge 
of which is sharp, and it is so constructed 
as to become longer with every movement. 
The wretch sees this implement of de- 
struction swinging to and fro above him, 
and every moment the keen edge approach- 
ing nearer and nearer: at length it cuts 
the skin of his nose, and gradually cuts in, 
until life is extinct. It may be doubted 
if the Holy Office in its mercy ever invented 
a more humane and rapid method of 
exterminating heresy, or securing confis- 
cation. This, let it be remembered, was 
a punishment of the Secret Tribunal, 
A.D. 1820!!!" (P. xx.) 

10. The mention of Bianchini 
(Joseph) will justify a slight comme- 
moration of his uncle, Francis Bian- 
chini, who was celebrated in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
as a man of science and an antiquary. 
‘‘Nommé président des antiquités, il 
proposa au pape de former une col- 
lection d’antiquités sacrées, ou musée 
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ecclésiastique, destinée A fournir les 
matériaux d’une histoire ecclésiastique 
par les monumens. L’épuisement des 
tresor pontifical le forca d’abandonner 
ce projet.” (Dict. Historique.) The 
value of such a collection may be 
inferred from the antiquarian allusions 
in the correspondence of La Chaise and 
Spon. (See Gent. Mag. Dec. 1834.) Of 
course, we cannot say whether he 
would have advised the re-casting of 
the St. Bartholomew medal, which is 
stated to have been done at Rome, on 
the 19th of December, 1839, acircum- 
stance which offers but a melancholy 
contrast, with the words of Statius, 
**Excidat illa dies,” so appropriately 
uttered by De L’H6pital, and repeated 
by your correspondent, with a just 
expression of feeling. (Oct. p. 368-9.) 
The statement occurs in the Protestant 
Almanack for 1841, and the compiler 
mentions that he has seen one of the 
medals.* 


Yours, &c. CyYDWELI. 





—— 


BARBIER D’AUCOUR.—DUFRESNY. 


THESE two authors, who lived at 
the same time, have no literary simi- 
larity, but they resembled each other 
so closely, in the circumstances of 
their several marriages, that the same 
planet may be said to have risen upon 
them, and to have associated them in 
biography. 

Jean Barbier D’Aucour was born at 
Langres about 1641. He made him- 
self known, at the age of twenty-four, 
by a poetical satire on the Jesuits, 
who were then at that point of power 
and influence which is a sure mark 
for assailants of various kinds. His 
first situation was a tutorship at the 
college of Lizieux, which he quitted 
for the Bar; but, unfortunately, his 
memory failing him at the com- 
mencement of his first pleading, he 
kept to his chambers, and employed 
himself in drawing cases, which he 
did not plead in person. However, 
he obtained in this way a greater 





* One side of the medal contains the 
bust of Gregory XIII. ; on the reverse is 
represented the destroying angel, crowned 
with a halo, holding up a cross, and 
grasping a sword, beside several dead 
bodies. The inscription on the reverse is 
** Ugonnotorum Strages, 1572.” 


Memoir of Jean Burbier D' Aucour. 
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reputation than he would have done 
as a speaker. The two pleadings 
which he drew for a poor servant 
named Lebrun, who was unjustly 
condemned as the murderer of his 
mistress, and who died from the 
effects of torture, are highly esteemed. 
They prove, as Sabatier observes, 
(speaking of the two pleadings as one) 
both his talent for eloquence and the 
humanity of his feelings. 

With his failure at the Bar, and pro- 
bably not obtaining extensive cham- 
ber practice, Barbier fell into difficul- 
ties. ‘‘ Maltraité de la fortune (as the 
Dictionnaire Historique rather wordily 
expresses it) il fut obligé pour sub- 
sister d’épouser la fille de son libraire.”’ 
lf this were the simple fact, there 
would not be so much to complain of, 
for, according to the general notion, 
an author who marries a bookseller’s 
daughter has done tolerably well, or 
at all events, as the saying is, ‘‘ he 
might have done worse.” But Sa- 
batier tells the story differently ; 
**D’Aucour épousa la fille de son 
Libraire, pour acquitter ses dettes 
envers lui.” This alters the case, 
and the wonder is, that the father 
should have permitted the match under 
such unpromising circumstances, 

The principal production of D’Aucour 
was a second work against the Jesuits, 
the objects of his early satire. So 
many volumes of the kind appeared 
about that time, that it would scarcely 
deserve to be mentioned, except for 
bibliography’s sake, as these ignes 
minores are outshone by the Provincial 
Letters, were it not for the opinion of 
La Harpe, who considers this work 
as next to that of Pascal. Bouhours, 
a Jesuit, had published, in 1671, 
Entretiens d’Ariste et d’Eugéne, in 
which, observes Sir James Macintosh, 
and his testimony is respectable, he 
‘‘has ably vindicated his order.’”’+ 
A glitter of style and a pleasing va- 
riety of topics, joined perhaps to the 
interest which his Order had in pro- 
moting the credit of the book, pro- 
duced a second edition within six 
months, besides several others which 
followed. However, in the same year 
D’Aucour brought out some powerful 





+ History of England, ii. 421, 


i Paris 
edition. 
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strictures on it under the title of 
Sentimens de Cleanthe, the publication 
of which Bouhours (meanly, if the 
account is true, but) vainly endea- 
voured to prevent. The following 
character of the work by Sabatier de- 
serves to be quoted, not only because 
amenity in controversy was then so 
rare, but also because it is seldom 
cultivated as it ought to be. ‘‘Sa 
critique des Entretiens d’Ariste et 
d’ Eugene annonce un esprit plein de 
finesse, de gofit, et sur-todt de poli- 
tesse; cet ouvrage sera toujours un 
exemple & proposer aux ecrivains de 
notre temps, qui manquent souvent de 
ces trois qualités, auxquelles ils sub- 
stituent la jalousie, la mauvaise foi, et 
la grossiéreté.”” The criticism of La 
Harpe is also important, and deserves 
to be introduced, as it may help to 
make the unfortunate D’Aucour more 
known and appreciated. ‘Il était de 
Ja destinée de les combattre (les 
Jésuites) avec les armes du bon got. 
Barbier d’Aucour traita leurs beaux- 
esprits comme Pascal et Arnauld 
avaient traité leur casuistes et leur 
théologiens. Les sentimens de Cleanthe 
sont, je crois, aprés les Provinciales, 
qu’il suffit de nommer, le seul livre 
polémique qui ait assuré 4 son auteur 
une réputation qui a duré jusqu’a 
nous, et l’ouvrage en est digne: c’est 
a trés-peu de chose prés ce que la 
critique littéraire a produit de meilleur, 
dans le dernier siécle. Barbier d’Au- 
cour me dispense d’en dire davantage 
sur le P. Bouhours, dont il a relevé 
les défauts de maniére a ne rien laisser 
a désirer.”* Lycée, vii. 379, 80. 
These remarks are rather curtailed 
in transcribing, but there is another 
passage which should not be omitted, 
at atime when periodical criticism is 
so much in vogue. La Harpe observes 
of D’Aucour, that ‘‘en blamant ce 
qu’on a fait, il montre ce qu’il faut 
faire ; il pense juste, et il écrit bien, il 
varie son ton a proportion des objets, 
et sa plaisanterie est fine et décente, 
autant que sa raison est solide et lu- 
mineuse:”’ and adds, “ Il efit été a 
souhaiter que la critique eit toutes 
ces qualités, lorsqu’elle devint peri- 





* It was probably the reputation of 
this work which procured his admission 
to the French Academy on the death of. 
Mezeray the historian in 1683. 


odique dans l’espéce d’ouvrage que 
l’on appelle journaux.” There are 
two kinds of criticism which chiefly 
prevail at present, the favourably or 
unfavourably partial. If the author 
is the critic’s friend the book is pretty 
sure to be praised; in most other 
cases the object is to shew an ability 
at what is technically called cutting- 
up, which makes the office of a re- 
viewer a kind of literary fuerte. The 
just and candid specimens of criticism, 
unhappily, are the exceptions, 

The other works of Barbier are 
merely pieces of criticism, or facetia, 
and are now forgotten. His marriage 
was childless ; he died in 1694; and 
if he had to struggle against poverty 
while living, his memory had to con- 
tend with injustice. His successor in 
the French Academy was M. de 
Clermont-Tonnerre, Bishop of Noyon, 
who, disregarding the practice of that 
society, omitted to eulogise him in his 
address of thanks, The Abbé de Cau- 
martin, Director of the Academy, re- 
paired the omission in his reply to the 
address, and every compliment which 
he paid to the candidate, (says Sa- 
batier,) was a trait of satire ingeniously 
aimed at his pride. The Academy 
could not help expressing their sur- 
prise at the candidate’s departing 
from a custom which was then con. 
sidered indispensable. The excuse was 
still more discreditable than the fault; 
for he said that he had determined 
never to praise plebeians (roturiers). 
He was properly answered, that lite- 
rature admitted of no title but that of 
talent; and that plebeianship, which 
happened to outnumber nobility in the 
Academy, might use reprisals to him- 
self and to all other nobles who 
shewed as little civility. He yielded to 
these reasons, and as he had not 
praised his predecessor by word of 
mouth, he introduced an eulogy into 
his printed address. 

It may be a matter of conjecture, 
whether this piece of rudeness origi- 
nated in private partiality, in respect 
of the controversy between D’Aucour 
and Bouhours. But even if that were 
the case, the deceased member should 
have met with better treatment, on 
account of his defence of the injured 
Lebrun. 

It is just to D’Aucour’s memory to. 
give Sabatier’s character of his uncivil 
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successor, although, in justice to him 
also, it should be remembered, that he 
was the founder of one of the Acade- 
my’s prizes: 

“Tout le monde sait que M. de 
Clermont-Tonnerre est ce méme Evé- 
que de Noyon, qui s’est rendu ridi- 
culement célébre par son faste bruyant, 
par le galimatias des ses sermons, par 
la singularité de ses Lettres Pastorales, 
et plus encore par sa vanité, qui ne 
lui permettoit, dit-on, d’appeler son 
auditaire que Canaille Chrétienne. Au 
reste, il avoit de l’esprit et du savoir, 
qualités infiniment depreciées par ses 
absurdes travers.”’* 

But it is now time to leave the 
author, who paid his bookseller’s bill 
by marriage-articles, and to introduce 
the other case, with the quotation, 


‘Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind.” 


Charles Riviére Dufresny was born 
at Paris in 1648. He was appoint- 
ed, early in life, Valet-de-cham- 
bre to Lowis XIV. who also made 
him comptroller of his gardens, and 
distinguished him with particular fa- 
vour. This, with his universal talents, 
ought to have secured a respectable 
footing in society; but all these ad- 
vantages were lost by habits of dissi- 
pation. He was twice married, and 
the adventure of his second union is 
curious ; for, owing his washerwoman 
a hundred crowns, and having no 
means of paying the debt, he offered 
her marriage. This incident was in- 
troduced by Le Sage into his Diable 
Boiteux, and who can pity the person 
thus unhappily commemorated ? 

The following character, given by 
Sabatier, shews the versatility of his 
genius : 

“‘Un golitt universe! pour les Beaux- 
Arts, des talens pour les cultiver avec 
succes, doivent le faire regarder comme 
un de ces génies heureux, propres & 
faire admirer les richesses de la nature. 
La Musique, le Dessin, la Peinture, 
l’Architecture, la Poésie, ont exercé 
tour-a-tour son activité ; les Belles 
Lettres, et sur-tout la Poésie comique, 
paroissent cependant avoir eu la pré- 
férence.” 





* For further illustrations of the cha- 
racter of M. de Clermont-Tonnerre, see 
Gent. Mag. 1840, Aug. p. 149. 


Memoir of Charles Riviére Dufresny. 
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Dufresny conducted the Mercure for 
a short time with ability and spirit. 
His ‘‘ Amusemens serieux et comi- 
ques,” (which were printed at Rouen 
in 1705, under the address of Amster- 
dam,) were much in vogue. He there 
introduces a Siamese, criticising the 
manners and customs of the time, a 
happy idea, which has since been 
often imitated, and which is supposed 
to have set the example of the Persian, 
Chinese, and Turkish Letters.t ‘* Mais 
les imitateurs (observes Sabatier) n’ont 
pas été aussi sages et aussi réservés 
que lui.” La Harpe has briefly criti- 
cised Dufresny as a dramatist, in which 
respect he compares him to Des- 
touches. He speaks most favourably 
of the Reconciliation Normande, in 
which the author thus describes a 
pleader : 


‘* Tl achetait sous main de petits procil- 
lons, 

Qu'il savait elever, nourrir de procédures, 

Il les empatait bien, et de ces nourritures 

Il en faisait des bons et gros procés de 
mans.”’ 


“* Certainement (observes the critic) 
Vidée d’engraisser des procés com- 
me des chapons est une bonne fortune 
dans le style comique.” 

Dufresny died in 1724. His career 
exemplifies the necessity of ballast as 
well as sail, to ensure a prosperous or 
even a creditable voyage. Unfortu- 
nately, such examples are too often 
lost on those whom they ought to 
warn; still, to literary characters, 
they are pregnant with warning; and 
persons who yield in the first instance 
to the false attractions of a dissipated 
life may, perhaps, be alarmed at the 
idea of sinking to such a marriage as 
Duafresny’s. When genius is unac- 
companied with judgment and conduct, 
the possessor will too frequently have 
to own, as Ajax does of Hector’s 
sword, 


adepa Sepa x’ ovk dvnoipa.t 
Yours, &c. CyDWELI. 








+ The Turkish Spy, however, 
earlier. 

¢ Sabatier, Les Trois Siécles, 1779. 
Beauvais, Dict. Historique. La Harpe, 
Cours de Littérature. 
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AMONG the multifarious tran- 
scripts amassed by the indefatigable 
Cole, there is, in his 32nd volume, 
a series of letters from various persons, 
addressed to Mr, Roger Gale. One of 
these contains a fragment written in 
the time of James the First, which is 
of some little historical interest, though 
we believe no notice has hitherto been 
taken of it. The subjects it mentions 
will be best illustrated by a few notes 
appended at the foot of the page. 
The writer appears to have been a 
Dean, and one who was in close at- 
tendance on James the First, both at 
the beginning of his reign, and at its 
close. Even at the first period, he was 
sufficiently intimate with his Majesty, 
to venture a somewhat satirical 
witticism upon the kingdom of Scot- 
land. Further, from the second paper 
of his mentioned, it appears that he 
had been present on the first day of 
the Conference on Religion at Hampton 
Court, in 1603. Yet Cole’s corre- 
spondent calls him only a Dean; from 
which we may suppose that he at- 
tained no higher preferment. 

Mr. Cole says : 

‘¢ The following is part of a letter, with- 

out any date, being only the last quarter 
of the sheet; as it contains some par- 
ticulars relating to King James the First, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, it is to be la- 
mented that the former part is lost : 
‘how they would wonder, con- 
trary to that he would have them. Some 
speeches past of Doc. Raynolds, that he 
was a little too strict:! When I towld 
him the distinction betwen God’s Morrals 
and God’s Pollitikes, whiche the Kinge 
liked. 

‘Upon Wensday night, the Kinge came 
to Husborne, Mr. Reade’s,? wher he fell 
into an invective against Inclosers and 








1 John Reynolds, D. D. Dean of Lin- 
coln, who with Dr. Thomas Sparke, were, 
as Anthony Wood says, “ the pillars of 
puritanism, and grand favourers of non- 
conformity.’’ They had taken the van in 
its defence at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference. 

2 Hursbourne in Hampshire. The 
King had been there before, at an earlier 
period of the same Progress,—on the 20th 
and 21st August, according to the Gests 
of the Progress, in which it is called ‘‘ Sir 
Robert Oxenbridge’s.’’ Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses, &c. of King James the First, I. 
p. 252. 
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depopulation, and noted the judgment of 
God uppon them, sayinge, he could not 
be a riche Kinge who had poore subjects, 
nor a riche lord that had poore tenants. 
Then he inveyed agaynst Pirates, sayinge 
he had herd the Noblemen of Ingland 
counted for Pirates, which since he taxed 
for insolency, that, being in continual 
danger to themselves, they would assay to 
others.3 He sayed, if he lived, ther 
should be never a Pirat in Ingland. 
When Sir Francis Drake, Hawkins, 
Kandish, Frobisher’s death were remem- 
bered to him.+ Then he fell to speake 
agaynst our pronouncing of Latin. 

‘On Thursdaye morninge he discoursed 
of the Traytors,5 shewing what an ex- 
cellent man of partes Sir Walter Rawley 
was, and how he practised to kill himself 
in jest; how he desired to have Harris’s 
gostly father, but the Kinge sayed he 
would send him a good Preacher, and 
that trobled him more he should aske 
him then that he had committed treason 
agaynst his person, for, sayed the Kinge, 
though the lawes give me his blood, yet 
his soule shalle never be uppon me. The 
Kinge observed in him, how he never in 
all his letters made mention of Christ, 
but only of God. 

‘That night we came to Winchester,® 
when the Kinge came to the church, had 
an oration, hard an anthem, and went to 
supper. The Kinge and Queen supped 
together: the Kinge entered into com- 
mendation of our cathedrall churches, 
when I towld him, we excuded for fronts, 
but they? for roofes, for they had the 
valte of heaven. 

‘Uppon Fryday at dinner, he spake of 
my Lo: Gray, and asked why the Queene ® 
did not punishe him for his contempt.’ 





3 So in the MS.; the meaning is ob- 
scure. 

4 To which the monarch, who after- 
wards immolated to a rival state such a 
subject as Ralegh, had, as it is evident, 
nothing to reply. 

5 Lord Cobham, Lord Grey of Wilton, 
Sir Walter Ralegh, &c. whose trials 
shortly after took place at Winchester. 

6 The King arrived at Winchester on 
the 20th September, (Progr. I. 274), 
which fixes the date of the letter. 

7 Some words to this effect seem want- 
ing. 
8 The Scotch, it is presumed, are 
meant. 
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Here ends the old letter, what 
follows is addressed by Baily to Gale. 


‘‘- What is mentioned of Sir Walter 
Raleigh you may not have met with else- 
where: chiefly for that have I sent you 
the whole. I have, too, of the Dean’s, 
‘* The first Day’s Conference at Hampton 
Court, 14 June 1603,” his own writing : 
it is different from Collier ; if you think 
worth your seeing, please to acquaint me. 
There is besides of the Dean’s writing, a 
Will of King James’s, which bears date 
26th March: 1619. There is a note ia 
the margin of the Dean’s— 

‘ The Kinge contracted this great sick- 
ness upon Queen Anne’s death at Hamp- 
ton Court. .-March 22, his Maj'* then at 
Newmarket, where “he sickened and came 
to Royston 22 Martij, very sick and 
faint on the way, and at Royston made 
this his Will; but very few of the L**. 
of his Couusell being present, his Bed- 
chamber mén willed to retire, I was called 
in by the Duke of Buckingham, by his 
Maj"*s speciall comandment, and sett 
downe this in memorie after I returned to 
my lodging, which Ester Weeke I shewed 
to his Mate [when it pleased his Ma- 





Sherbourne Church, Dorsetshire. 
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jestie*] to pocket the same, which as it 
wore out in his pocket, and at last gave 
it me againe to keepe, which I read over 
to him evry Good Friday, so long as he 
lived. And to King Charles the first 
Good Friday of his reigne.’ 

‘*I observe Mr. Hearne’s rule, and 
have not altered anything in the reading 
of the Dean’s MS. 

‘“*T have some collections of your 

county of Dorset; particularly a Bill in 
Chancery brought before C. Woolsey 
when Chancellor, by Wm. Adber of New- 
borough Wynfrite against Thomas Abbot 
of Byndon, for being oppressed and in- 
jured in his right by the said Abbot. If 
worth Mr. Hutchins’s while to transcribe, 
it is at his service. 
_ “By this time must have sufficiently 
interrupted you, and very likely shall 
not displease you, in subscribing myself, 
‘« Dear Sir, 

**'Your most assured humble servant, 

‘*Joun Batty.” 





* Some words to this effect seem want. 
ing. Errata.—Note ‘, in preceding page, 
should be altered to 7 ; and add, note § Eli- 
zabeth. Also, for ‘‘ excuded for fronts,” 
read exceeded, 





SHERBOURNE CHURCH, DORSETSHIRE, 


(With a View) 


THE collegiate (and once cathedral) 
church of Sherbourne was almost en- 
tirely destroyed by fire in 1436, and 
shortly after rebuiltin its present hand- 
some form, described by the historian 
of Dorsetshire as the largest and best 
in that county. Leland has given a 
full and remarkable account of the 
circumstances attendant upon the oc- 
currence above mentioned. He says: 


‘‘ The body of the abbay chirch, dedi- 
cate to our Lady, servid ontille a hunderith 
yeres syns, for the chife paroche chirch of 
the town. . This was the cause of the 
abolition of the paroch chirch there. The 
monkes and the tounes-men felle at vari- 
aunce, by cause the tounes-men tooke 
privilege to use the sacrament of bap- 
tisme in the chapelle of Al-halowes. 
Wherapon, one Walter, Gallor, a stoute 
bocher, dwelling yn Shirburn, defacid 
clene the font-stone, and after, the vari- 
aunce growing to a playne seditione, and 
the tounes-menne, by the meanes of an 
Erle of Huntendune, lying yn those quar- 
ters, and taking the tounes-mennes’ part, 
and the Bishop of Saresbyri the monkes’ 
part, a preste of Al-halowis shot a shaft 
with fier into the toppe of that part of S. 
Marye chirch, that devidid the est part, 

Gent. Mag, Vout, XVII. 


that the monkes usid, from that the 
tounes-men usid; and this partition 
chauncing at that tyme to be thakkid yn, 
the rofe was sette a fier, and consequently 
‘al the hole chirch, the lede and belles 
melting, was defacid. Then Bradeford 
abbate of Shirburn persecutid this injurie, 
and the tounes-menne were forcid to con- 
tribute to the reedifiyng of this chirch. 
But after thys tyme, Al-Halowes chirch, 
and not S. Maryes, was used for the pa- 
roche chirch. Al the este parte of S. Mary 
chirch was reedified in abbate Bradefordes 
tyme, saving a chapelle of our Lady, an 
olde peace of work that the fier came not 
to, by reason that it was of an older build- 
ing.—Peter Ramesunne, next abbate sav- 
ing one to Bradforde, buildid a fundamen- 
tis al the. west part of S. Marie Chirch, 
as appears by his name and rebus in se- 
veral places.—Ramesunne, abbate, sette 
a chaplle caullid our Lady of Bowe harde 
to the south side of the old Lady Cha- 
pelle.’ In a note at the beginning of his 
Itinerary, vol. II. he says, *‘ John Samme 
{f. Saunders] abbate, did build the este 
part of the abbay chirch, and Peter Ra- 
messun, abbate there, builded the W. 
part of the same chirch not many yeres 
syns.”’ 


The fire occurred between the years 
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1436 and 1446. At the latter date a 
patent was granted, 24 Hen. V1. (De 
choro & campanili hujus monasterii per 
subitum incendium combustis) ; and the 
narrative of Leland of the transactions 
which led to the catastrophe is con- 
firmed by an ordination made by the 
Bishop in the former year, between 
the abbot and convent of Sherbourne 
and the parishioners, from which it 
appears that the monks complained 
that, though there had been in the 
body of the church in the monastery 
from its foundation a baptismal font, 
in which the infants of Sherbourne 
parish were commonly baptized, yet 
Richard Fowle, Thomas Draper, John 
Toker, Walter Paskeley, John Ashley, 
and other their confederates, erected 
another new font in the lower part of 
the church, where the inhabitants used 
to hear divine service, on pretence of 
the bells ringing to matins, and of the 
strait entrance of the door in the wall 
[murus intermediatus] between the place 
of the parishioners, and the body of 
the church. At the procession to the 
font at Easter and Pentecost, a con- 
tention arose between the abbot and 
monks, and the townsmen. The nonks 
desiring that the font might be re- 
moved to the ancient place, no one 
opposed it, and proclamation being 
made for that purpose, the bishop or- 
dered the bell to be rung to matins 
after the sixth hour, according to the 
abbey clock, the font to be replaced in 
the ancient place, the door and en- 
trance for the procession of the pa- 
rishioners to the font to be enlarged, 
and a partition [clausus intermedius] 
to be made in the nave near the choir, 
that there might be a distinct separa- 
tion between the monks and the pa- 
rishioners. Dated 8 Jan. 1436, 14 
Hen. VI. The enforcing of this order 
is supposed to have occasioned the riot 
which ended in burning the church. 
Notwithstanding the fire, and the 
consequent re-edification which it ren- 
dered necessary, considerable portions 
of the original structure were pre- 
served, and are worked up into the 
present fabric. The enormous pillars 
and semi-circular arches which sup- 
port the tower, and the narrow gal- 
lery round the Jantern or inside of the 
tower, immediately below the present 
bell-loft, are of Norman architecture, 
probably erected by Roger, third bishop 


of Sarum, who contributed very largely 
to the abbey, and first placed it under 
its own abbots. A beautiful porch on 
the south side of the church, which is 
noticed by Leland, as ‘‘ an antique 
peace of work and not defaced with 
fire, because it stood with a far lower 
roof than the body of the chirch 


-did,” is of the same period, with 


zigzag mouldings; as are also in- 
terlaced semicircular arches in the 
south wall of the chapels on the north 
side of the chancel. In the walls of 
the north and south transepts are some 
small fragments of asimilar style. A 
large lancet window, at the east end 
of the chapel north of the chancel, 
with projecting insulated pilasters of 
Purbeck marble, is probably of the 
same age with Salisbury cathedral. 
To the same or the immediately sub- 
sequent age may be ascribed the cha- 
pel of Our Lady at the east end of the 
church; a part of which now forms 
the centre of the house inhabited by 
the upper master of the grammar- 
school. 

The whole of the body of the church, 
with the side aisles, was either entirely 
rebuilt, or new modelled, in the Per- 
pendicular style, by abbot Bradforde 
and his two immediate successors. 
The panelling, which forms one of the 
most striking marks of the Perpendi- 
cular style, covers the piers (which are 
without columns), and is extended quite 
to the point of the arches. One of 
them is represented in the Glossary of 
Architecture, Plate 6, Arches. The 
part of the church east of the tower is 
built with Hamdon-hill stone, and in 
a much more elegant and expensive 
manner than the rest of the church. 
This part consists of a centre, two 
side-aisles, and an eastern aisle behind 
the altar. The centre (now the chan- 
cel, formerly the choir for the monks) 
is supported by three rather obtusely 
pointed arches on each side; over 
which are as many large windows, 
with two stories of mullions, finishing 
in a very rich tracery. The east win- 
dow, which fills up the whole space 
above the altar from the roof of the 
east aisle to the stone roof of the 
church, is in a similar style. The 
piers between the windows on each 
side are supported by light flying but- 
tresses, stretching over the side-aisles. 

From various circumstances, it ap- 
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pears probable that the building of 
the east end of the church had been 
began by the predecessors of abbot 
Bradforde. The pillars, when the 
thick coat of ochre and lime has been 
accidentally removed, shew evident 
marks of their having been standing 
at the time of the fire; and if we sup- 
pose that it was intended to rebuild 
the whole in a similar style, this will 
account for the demolition of the arch 
and stone gallery on the east side of 
the tower. Itis suggested in the His- 
tory of Dorsetshire that abbot Bruning, 
probably of the Melbury family, had 
begun to rebuild his church under the 
patronage of his powerful relations sir 
Humphrey Stafford and John Stafford, 
bishop of Bath and Wells and arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and that the 
fire was occasioned by a temporary 
covering thrown over some part of the 
unfinished work; for (it is added) it 
can hardly be imagined that the church 
belonging to so opulent an establish- 
ment, and under the immediate pa- 
tronage of the bishop of Sarum, could 
have been ‘“‘ thakkid in the roof,” as 
described by Leland.* After the fire, 
and the death of Bruning, which hap- 
pened about the same time, it might 
be found expedient to adopt a less ex- 
pensive plan than was at first intended ; 
and therefore the three remaining sides 
of the tower were left standing, and the 
whole building progressively finished 
by Bradforde and his successors, in 
the style it now remains. 

The tower was certainly a part of 
the ancient church erected by, or about 
the time of, bishop Roger. It is said 
to be upwards of 150 feet high, and 
the upper part, which forms the bell- 
loft, appears to have been erected since 
the fire: it is built with stone from 
Sherbourne quarries, and the masonry 
is by no means good. 

The tower appears to have been ori- 
ginally supported by four Norman 
arches, resting upon vast pillars with 
rude palm-leaf capitals. Above these 
arches, round the lantern or inside of 





* Leland, however, does not say that 
the church was thatched, but the partition 
‘‘ thakkid yn;” and that the roof was 
thence ignited. Such we conceive to be 
the true construction of the passage, 
though in the History of Dorsetshire it 
was pointed differently, 
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the tower, was a tier of Norman arches 
resting upon short heavy pillars, which 
formed a narrow vaulted gallery, open 
to the church. The main pillars on 
the eastern side, with a low gallery 
above it, were either taken down be- 
fore, or destroyed at the time of the 
fire. The view of the gallery and tier 
of Norman pillars in front is now in- 
tercepted from below by a stone roof 
erected by Ramsam or Bradforde. The 
span of the arches which support the 
tower, is, over the nave 32 feet, and 
over the transepts 30 feet. 

All the west end of the church, ex- 
cept the porch, has been rebuilt since 
the fire; the south aisle probably by 
abbot Saunders; and the nave and 
north aisle undoubtedly by abbot Ram- 
sam, the initial of whose Christian 
name, and his rebus, a text 39 inclos- 
ing aram and crosier, are carved in 
many places upon the pillars, arches, 
and roof of this part of this church. 
In the angle on the south side of the 
great west door is the figure of a 
ram holding a scroll, with the words 
Peter Viamgam. In the opposite 
angle, on the north side, is a si- 
milar figure, with a scroll inscribed 
Disce pati vincit qui patitur, These 
scrolls, with the arms of Cardinal 
Moreton as archbishop of Canterbury, 
who died 1500; initials of Bishop 
Langton, who survived the archbishop 
only a few months; and the initials 
of Henry the Seventh and his Queen, 
%#9 €, connected with a lover’s knot, 
fix the date of this part of the building 
to the beginning of their reign. The 
whole is of the latest period of Gothic 
architecture. The two side-aisles are 
separated from the nave by five very 
sharply pointed arches, above which, 
on each side, are the same number of 
windows, with mullions and tracery 
similar to, and undoubtedly designed 
to answer those in the windows in the 
east end, but of course narrower, in 
consequence of the pointed form of 
thearch. The ornaments and crockets 
in each exactly correspond. The west 
end of the church is built chiefly with 
stone from quarries on the north side 
of the town, intermixed with some 
from Hamdon-hill. 

The west end of the north aisle is 
still called the dark aisle, from having 
formerly had no windows. On the 


west side of the north transept the 
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buildings over the south walk of the 
cloister abutted against, and were of 
the same height with, the aisle. 

The chancel was formerly separated 
from the aisles by a handsome panelled 
screen of Hamdon-hill stone. A part 
of this only remains entire, under the 
first arch on the north side of the 
altar; the rest, except the facing under 
the first arch on the south side, ap- 
pears to have been taken down when 
the church was rendered parochial, 
upon the dissolution of the Abbey, 
but afterwards replaced by a low brick 
wall of very indifferent masonry. 
Against the inside of this screen, under 
the arches nearest the tower, the stalls 
of the monks were originally placed. 
They were of oak, beautifully carved 
and ornamented with a variety of de- 
vices and grotesque figures, some of 
which are represented in a plate of 
the History of Dorsetshire. 

In the chancel is an, unmeaning 
heavy altarpiece of Norway oak, 32 
feet broad, and of a proportionable 
height, occupying the whole space 
from the floor to the bottom of the 
fine east window. It composes a pe- 
diment supported by four fluted pil- 
lars of the Corinthian order, and was 
the gift of William Lord Digby, dur- 
ing the last century. Behind the altar 
is a vacant space or passage 15 feet 
broad, which was probably an entrance 
into or part of the Lady Chapel, much 
of which is built into the school- 
house. 

The whole church, except the south 
transept and the chapel on the north 
of the chancel, is vaulted with stune. 
The tracery of the roof, particularly 
in the part erected by Ramsam, has 
fret-work tracery, diverging like a fan 
from the top of the pillars between the 
side windows, and richly ornamented 
with vine-leaves and flowers. Upon 


the three key-stones of the arches of 
the chvir are the arms of Stafford ; 
and a great variety of shields and de- 
vices occur at the different intersec- 
tions of the fret work, which are de- 
scribed and delineated in the History 
of Dorsetshire. 
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The font in Sherbourne church was 
singular, if, as is stated, it was formerly 
ornamented with brass plates. It is 
octagonal, of Purbeck stone ; upon five 
sides, within quatrefoils, were the brass 
plates, now removed. The other sides 
are plain, and appear to have been 
formerly placed against a wall. 

The tenor or largest bell is said to 
weigh 60,000 pounds, and to have 
been brought from Tournay, and given 
by Cardinal Wolsey, who was once 
Rector of Limington, in Somersetshire, 
about eight miles from Sherbourne, 
It was new cast 1670; and on it is 
this inscription : 

BY WOOLSEY’S GIFT, I MEASURE TIME 
FOR ALL, 

TO MIRTH, TO GRIEF, TO CHURCH, I 
SERVE TO CALL. 


Upon the fire bell is this motto, 
I. W. I. C. 1652. 


Lord, quench this furious flame ; 
Arise, run, help, put out the same. 


The ruins at the west end of the 
church mark the site of the ancient 
parish church, dedicated to Allhal- 
lows. Leland says, ‘‘ All Hallowes 
paroch church was pulled down a late, 
and the paroch church made in our 
Lady chapel at the abbay.”” Some 
curious extracts from the churchwar- 
dens’ account, relative to the sale of 
the materials of their old church, and 
the purchase of the conventual church, 
will be seen in the History of Dorset- 
shire, vol. 1V.p. 117. The church of 
Allhallows appears to have consisted 
of three aisles, with a vaulted roof sup- 
ported by six pillars on each side. A 
part of the north wall, as high as the 
bottom of the windows, still remains 
as the boundary of the churchyard. 

A south-east view of this church, 
drawn and etched by J. Buckler, 
F.S.A. and finished by Hall, was pub- 
lished by subscription in February 
1803. Mr. Buckler, at the same time, 
made a drawing of the south-west, 
taking in the ruins at the west end, of 
which the accompanying plate is a re- 
duced copy. 
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ON COLLARS OF THE ROYAL LIVERY. 
No. 1.—INTRODUCTORY. 


MORE than a century ago, it was 
remarked by Mr. Anstis, in his In- 
troduction to the Register of the Order 
of the Garter, that ‘‘It might be a 
disquisition to be pardoned, if the 
whole compass of the Badges and 
Collars used or given by the Crown 
was enquired into, which would 
contain many curiosities.” To adopt 
the modest phrase of this diligent old 
antiquary, | trust to be “‘ pardoned,” 
if in the present and some ensuing 
papers, I treat of that particular por- 
tion of the ‘‘ curious”’ subject referred 
to,—the Cotzars oF THE RoyAL 
Livery. As for the ‘‘ Badges used 
or given by the Crown,” though it is 
true that certain Badges are connected 
with the subject proposed, yet, as there 
are many other Royal Badges which 
never were associated with Collars 
of Livery, I shall be disposed to con- 
sider ‘‘ the whole compass” of them 
as a distinct field of inquiry. 

Anstis treated of Badges, as of 
something nearly synonymous with 
Collars, or as if the two went to- 
gether, like the pendent to the collar 
of a modern order of Knighthood. 
In fact he used the term “‘ Livery Badge 
or Emblem,” in a general sense,* 
applied to an order of Knighthood, in 
the way we now more correctly employ 
the general term insignia. But, as the 
word Badge has a special heraldic 
import, it ought to be confined to that 
signification, in order to avoid con- 
fusion. The Badge was an emble- 
matic or heraldic figure, sewn or fixed 
upon some prominent part of the dress 
of soldiers or servants, to declare 
visibly the household or service to 
which they belonged.t The Collar, 
(the general character of which is 
well understood, from the present 
collars of orders of Knighthood,) was 
a distinction given to persons of greater 





* Anstis, p. 107. 

+ For information on the Badges of the 
Crown and the nobility, the reader may 
be referred to some valuable antient cata- 
logues of them printed in the Collectanea 
Topogr. et Genealogica, vol. iii. pp. 50 
et seq. and the Retrospective Review, 
Second Series, vol. i. p. 302, ii, 156, 514, 
518. 





rank or importance, but very fre- 
quently to many who never attained 
the grade of Knighthood, though it 
came to be used as conferring the grade 
of Esquire, and at length was con- 
a to Knights in the reign of Henry 

Collars and Knighthood were two 
institutions entirely distinct, for some 
centuries after both existed; but 
modern usage appears to have united 
them as indispensable concomitants, 
except in the case of Knights Bache- 
lors.{ In consequence of their being 
thus associated, the authors whose aim 
one might conclude was to mystify and 
obscure the study of heraldry, though 
their real fault is the attempt to con- 
ceal their ignorance, by the substitu- 
tion of fancy for research,—have pro- 
ceeded to invent imaginary collars for 
orders themselves sometimes imagi- 
nary. The ringleader of the present 
conspiracy against heraldic and his- 
torical truth was a Frenchman named 
Favyn,§ whose work on Orders of 





t It appears that this species of 
Knighthood is now disused, except in 
England. Sir Harris Nicolas has re- 
cently made the following observations 
upon that point. He says, ‘‘ It is very 
remarkable, that the ancient manner of 
conferring Knighthood, which for many 
centuries was the most universal and the 
most cherished honour in Europe, and 
which was deemed as becoming to Sove- 
reigns as to the humblest gentleman in 
their dominions, should now be almost 
obsolete, except in England. Orders of 
Knighthood undoubtedly exist in every 
Empire, Kingdom, and Independent State ; 
but it is believed that in no other country 
than Great Britain, does the original and 
genuine dignity of a Knight Bachelor, 
erected by the imposition of a Sword, 
now exist.’’ History of the Order of the 
Garter, 4to. 1842. Introduction, p. xvi. 

§ Our countryman, Sir William Segar, 
who wrote about the same time, knew 
nothing of such collars belonging to the 
old orders, and in fact points out the 
principal orders of his day as being proved 
to be of greater consequence than others 
by possessing this distinction: ‘‘ These 
five Orders aforesaid, viz. that of the 
Garter in England, that of the Toizon in 
Burgundie, that of St. Michael in France, 
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Knighthood (published at Paris in 
1620), was translated into English in 
1623, and who has been followed by 
Ashmole, Gwillim, Edmondson, and 
all the host of heraldic compilers, 
down to the present day, including 
those who have made books on the 
subject of Orders only, as Hugh Clark 
and Sir Levett Hanson. 

At the period, indeed, when heraldry 
was one mass of fiction, when to in- 
vent a poetical pedigree, or at least to 
commence every pedigree with a legen- 
dary or romantic exordium, was part of 
the regular business of even the pro- 
fessed herald; and when armorial 
shields were provided not only for kings 
and princes who lived long before the 
origin of coat-armour, but even for 
the heroes of the siege of Troy, and 
the patriarchs of the Old Testament, 
it is no wonder that all the old 
Societies of Knights that were ever 
read or dreamt of, were provided with 
insignia. So confident indeed is Favyn 
in his gallery of collars, that (in p. 
586, French edition,) he takes upon 
him to reprove the ignorance of 
painters and sculptors, in representing 
St. Louis without orders, whereas, 
he says, he ought to have two, that of 
VEstoile and that of la Cosse de 
Geneste. ; 

One writer only appears to have 
arisen, to stem the torrent of perversity 
and error, and his voice* has been 





that of the Annunciation in Savoy, and 
that of the S. Esprit last erected in 
France, be reputed most honourable, and 
are adorned with great Collars, in token 
they excell all other degrees of Knight- 
hood.”? Of Honour, Militarie and Civil, 
fol. 1602, p. 89. 

* On first entering upon the subject, 
Anstis took the pains to mark the dis- 
tinction between Collars and Orders of 
Knighthood. ‘‘ Here,’’ he says, ‘as to 
Badges, I am to premise my opinion, 
that the wearing them alone is not suf- 
ficient to constitute an Order, which I 
the rather do, since I have great reason to 
suppose that the authors on this subject 
have in too much haste placed the Collars 
or Devices given by Sovereigns as their 
particular liveries, into the classis or 
range of Military Orders.’’—It may here 
be stated that the Garter had no Collar 
till the time of Henry the Seventh ; and 
that the first Collar known to have been 
attached to an Order, is that of the 
Golden Fleece, founded in 1429. Ni- 
colas’s Hist, of the Garter, p. 349, 
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nearly drowned and overwhelmed in 
the stream. This is Garter Anstis, 
who, in the place from which I have 
already made a quotation, has collected 
a great quantity of valuable particulars 
on the subject now proposed for dis- 
cussion, but which have been entirely 
neglected by a long train of subsequent 
authors. This is probably attributable, 
in great measure, to works of heraldry 
being produced as picture-books : their 
letter-press has been accommodated to 
the plates, rather than the plates to 
the letter-press, and the series of 
collars designed and arranged by 
Favyn, has offered too strong a temp- 
tation to be resisted by these pictorial 
book-makers. 
trary, a true and judicious antiquary, 
did not neglect to weigh the state- 
ments of his predecessors with more 
authentic information derived from 
records, and could exercise a sound 
discrimination in rejecting what was 
shown to be legendary and false, when 
set in comparison with that which 
bore the impress of probability and 
truth. His researches, however, are 
stored up in two magnificent and 
costly folios: it was necessary to ex- 
tract them, and set them afloat in the 
ordinary stream of compilation, and 
this has never yet been done. Indeed, 
his collections on the subject now be- 
fore us would seem to have been 
entirely lost sight of, when, after the 
lapse of a century, some of them were 
brought forward, with all the charm of 
novelty, in a paper on Collars of the 
King’s Livery, by the late Mr. Beltz, 
Lancaster Herald, in the Second 
Series of the Retrospective Review, 
1328. That paper has been cited with 
deserved approbation by several sub- 
sequent writers, as having placed ina 
clearer and more satisfactory view a 
subject previously considered obscure : 
yet it must not be concealed, that Mr. 
Beltz fell into misapprehensions upon 
some of the most material points of 
the inquiry. With regard to the in- 
troduction of Livery Collars in Eng- 
land, after remarking that ‘‘ every 
attempt has failed to carry the practice 
of conferring them in this country 
higher than the fourteenth year of 
the reign of Richard the Second, 
1390-1,” he stated that ‘‘ King Rich- 
ard, on the occasion of the magnificent 
justs held in Smithfield, on the 12th 
of October 1390, in honour of the 


Anstis, on the con-. 
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Counts of Ostrevant and St. Paul, and 
other eminent strangers, distributed 
his cognizance of the Wuire Hart, 
pendent from a Cottar composed of 
cosses de genét, or broom-cods, of 
gold.” For this assertion the margi- 
nal references are— 


‘¢ Bibl. Cotton. Tib. c. 9, p. 25. Le- 
land’s Col. vol. ii. p. 312 and 482. 


after which Mr. Beltz adds, that 
« The records of the Pells, the Ward- 
robe Accounts, and the Foedera, du- 
ring that reign, furnish many instances 
of the distribution of this collar and 
badge amongst knights, ladies, and 
esquires, foreigners and subjects :” 
for which statement no authorities or 
examples are appended, and, as applied 
to that Collar, and that reign, I be- 
lieve it to be wholly unfounded. To 
proceed to the close of the same sen- 
tence, it is added—‘‘and the King 
himself is represented as wearing 
such a collar in the celebrated con- 
temporary picture in the Pembroke 
collection at Wilton, engraved by 
Hollar in 1639, and by him dedicated 
to Charles I.”” Here we arrive at the 
origin of the misapprehension. Some 
friend of Hollar wrote a description to 
be placed under his engravings, in 
Latin verse, of which the lines de- 
scribing the collar are as follow: 
Cur Regi e siliquis torques contexta geniste 
Cognomen Regis Plantagenista fuit. 
Pendulus est Albus Cervus, cui colla catena 
Perque quiescentis terga reducta ligat. 
Regia cum fuerat mater pulcherrima Cervam 
Albam insigne tulit filius unde marem. 


It was supposed by the poet, it will 
be observed, that the White Hart was 
** pendulus”’ from the collar represented 
upon the person of the King in this 
curious picture, and upon the necks of 
the quire of attendant angels; and 
that supposition was adopted by 
Anstis ;* but, as Mr. Beltz has him- 
self remarked, in a note describing 
Hollar’s plate, the White Hart is worn 
‘‘as a badge, not attached to the collar, 
but placed, like a star of a modern 
order, on his left breast.” And yet 
Mr. Beltz left unaltered the statement 
in his preceding page, (and which has 
been already quoted,) that the White 
Hart was “‘ pendent from a CoLrar ;” 





* Register of the Order of the Garter, 
vol. i, p. 112; and before, in p. 110. 
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and, in consequence, Sir Harris 
Nicolas, following Mr. Beltz, (in his 
text rather than his note,) has also, in 
his recent most important and valuable 
work on the Order of the Garter, re- 
peated the description of ‘‘ Collars re- 
presenting cods of the broom plant, 
or planta genesta, (in allusion to the 
surname of the Royal Family,) having 
a White Hart suspended to them.” 

Though such was evidently the origin 
of Mr. Beltz’s description of the Livery 
Collar of Richard the Second, yet, as 
some other references besides Anstis 
are appended to the statement, it would 
be unfair and unwise to neglect to 
follow them, lest they should be found 
to lead to any other information than 
that whichis quoted. One reference is 
to a Cotton MS. andthe other twoareto 
Leland’s Collectanea. The volume in 
the Cottonian Library, marked Ti- 
berius C. 1x, is the History of the Life 
and Reign of Richard the Second, 
which was printed by Hearne, 8vo. 
1729, and the passage at p. 25, relating 
to the justs at Smithfield in 1390, is 
this: 

*‘ Decimo, undecimo, et duodecimo die 
mensis Octobris, Rex tenuit suam magnam 
Curiam in Episcopatu Londoniensi, et 
apud Smythfeld hastiludia grandia. Ad 
quam Curiam venerunt extranei de 
Francia, de Selandia, de Alemania, et de 
aliis partibus, ducentes secum equos 
optimos, et arma pertinentia; ubi datum 
erat primd Signum vel Stigma illud egre- 
gium in Cervo Albo, cum corona et cathena 
aurea.” 

In which passage, it will be ob- 
served, there is no mention of a Collar. 
The words ‘*‘ Signum vel Stigma” are 
to be translated ‘‘ Sign or Badge,” the 
former word occurring frequently in 
the English alliterative poem on Rich- 
ard the Second, which has been edited 
by Mr. Wright for the Camden Society. 
It is perhaps scarcely necessary to add, 
that the ‘‘ cathena aurea” was merely 
the chain placed over the Hart’s back, 
attached to the “ corona” or coronet 


t+ History of the Order of the Garter, 
p- xliv.—The assertion that the broom- 
plant alluded to the name of Plantagenet, 
or that such was considered the surname 
of the Royal Family in the reign of Rich- 
ard the Second, has been already disputed 
by the present writer, as it was formerly 
by Camden and Anstis: see the Archm- 
ologia, vol. xxix. 
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with which that beast was gorged, as 
is the case with the Scotish Unicorn 
supporting our present Royal Arms. 
Of Mr. Beltz’s references to Leland’s 
Collectanea, the first (which is copied 
from Anstis, i.113, note) is unfortunately 
misprinted: there is nothing relating 
to the subject in p. 312 of vol. If. In 
p. 482 of that volume is the following 
passage, which occurs among the ab- 
stracts from the Chronicle “‘ in Peter 
College Library,” “‘ after the copy of 
Caxton then yn Westmynstre :” 


‘¢ Greate Justes in Smithefeld, and the 
Kinges Litterey [/. Livery], White Hartes 
with Chaynes of Gold and Corones, 
and xxiiii Lordes to answer who wold 
eumme.”’ 

Thus we find that the testimony 
cited by Mr. Beltz for a Collar of 
Richard the Second’s Livery is reduced 
to the Wilton Picture; and that, in 
any case, the Badge of the White 


Hart, according to that picture, was 
not attached to the Collar, but worn 
on the left breast.* From some con- 
siderations which will now be offered, 
it will probably be allowed that we 
have not at present sufficient evidence 
to show that Richard the Secondt gave 
any Collar of his Livery at all. 

That Liveries were given by Richard 
the Second, and that they were distri- 
buted in such profusion as to amount 
to one of the most serious features of 
his misgovernment, we have full con- 
temporary testimony; but in all that 
occurs on this subject the word Collar 
has not yet been found. In the pas- 
sage of Walsingham already quoted, 
the livery is called “‘ signum vel 
stigma ;”’ and in the Alliterative Poem 
those words are translated by the cor- 
responding terms mark and sign, The 
Poet asks, 


‘¢ What kynnes conceyll that the Kyng had, 
Or meved him most to merke his liegis, 
Or serve hem with signes that swarmed so thickke,” &c. 


and in the course of more than a 
hundred lines which relate to this 
subject, the word signe is frequently 
repeated. It is also mentioned that 
the liveries were Harts, and that they 


were worne on the breast, and in one 
place they are called ‘‘ gay broches,”’ 
but throughout the whole passage 
never Collars :— 


“ Thus levere3 overe loked 3oure lieges ichonne ; 
For tho that had hertis on hie on her brestis 
For the more partie, I may well avowe, 
They bare hem the bolder, for her gay broches, . 
And busshid with her drestis, and bare adowne the pouere 
Lieges that loved 30u the lesse for her yvell dedis?” 


In the hext place, I would mention 
as a negative proof on this question, 
the absence of any Collar of the Li- 
very of Richard the Second from the 
public records, which furnish, as will 
be seen hereafter, many particulars re- 
specting the Collars of his successors ; 
more especially, in a long and very 
curious inventory of all the Jewels of 
the Crown, made shortly after the ac- 
cession of Henry the Fourth, and 
which will be found to render im- 
portant service in the present inves- 
tigation. 

Thirdly, we have no Collar of 
Broom-cods in monumental effigies ; 
though effigies with Collars of Esses, 
and some of them belonging to the be- 
ginning of Henry the Fourth’s time, 
even if not before his reign (having 
been given by him before his acces- 

5 


sion, or by his father the Duke of 
Lancaster,) are very abundant. 





* Sir Edmund de Thorpe and his Lady, 
in Stothard’s Monumental Effigies, wear 
in like manner the Badge of the House of 
York, the Falcon and Fetterlock; the 
Knight on his left shoulder, the Lady on 
both. 

+ Richard II. had two Collars made for 
him in his 17th year, which cost a hun- 
dred marks, (66/. 13s. 4d.) but no pe- 
culiarity of pattern is mentioned in the 
record from which this information is 
derived. ‘3d Dec. To Drugo Barantyn 
and Hans Doubler, goldsmiths of London. 
In money paid to them for making two 
collars, and one stud of gold, ornamented 
with pearls and precious stones, for the 
Lord the King’s person, 66/. 13s. 4d.” 
~~” Issues of the Exchequer, 1837, 
p- 203. 
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Lastly, to return to the Wilton pic- 
ture, there is great reason to believe 
that the painter intended therein to 
represent the Collar of the Livery of 
the King of France, which was formed 
of cosses de geneste, that is, Broom- 
cods,—of the wearing of which by 
Richard, and also by Henry the Fourth, 
as the livery of the French King, we 
have testimony from several other 
quarters, which will be adduced in 
a subsequent division of this essay. 

Again, Mr. Beltz was entirely mis- 
taken when he stated that ‘‘ soon after 
the institution of this device, or livery, 
{by Richard the Second in 1390,] the 
French King appears to have intro- 
duced the same at his Court; for, 
in 1393,” &c. On the contrary, 
not only do some of the old authors 
of France speak of an ancient order in 
that country called cosses de geneste, 
whilst Upton aftirms that the King of 
France gave that collar ‘‘ pro suo Signo 
sive Liberata,’’ (both which circum- 
stances are noticed by Anstis,) but 
Favyn has introduced at length a do- 
cument by which Charles the Fifth 
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conferred the privilege of wearing the 
Collar of cosses de geneste upon one of 
his courtiers in the year 1378, which 
was twelve years before the time as- 
signed by Mr. Beltz for its presumed 
origin in England. 


(To be continued.) 


P. S. Before I close these introduc - 
tory observations, it may advance the 
object in view if I state the plan of my 
subsequent papers. It is my inten- 
tion to arrange the history of Collars 
of the Royal Livery under reigns, to 
each of which I shall prefix an engrav- 
ing of the Collar then worn. I propose 
to detail in chronological order the 
various historical anecdotes which 
belong to the subject, and afterwards 
to give a catalogue, as complete as it 
can be made, of all the examples of 
Collars which are known, in monu- 
mental effigies, or other contemporary 
representations. The assistance of 
any friend or correspondent, in any of 
these respects, and particularly the 
last, will behighly appreciated. J.G.N. 





ROYAL CHRISTENINGS. 
THE CHRISTENING OF PRINCE EDWARD, 


THE MOST DEAREST SONNE OF KING HENRY VIII. OF THAT NAME. 


Printed in Leland’s Collectanea, edit. 1770, from a Manuscript in the hand-writ- 
ing of Peter Le Neve, Esq. then in the possession of Joseph Edmondson, Esq. Mow- 


bray Herald. 


THE ceremonial of a Christening for a Prince or Princess, as authorised by 


the Countess of Richmond and Derby, the King’s mother, in the reign of Henry 
VII. may be seen in Leland’s Collectanea 1770, and again in the Antiquarian 
Repertory. The Christening of the Princess Bridget, daughter of King Ed- 
ward the Fourth, in 1480, is printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Jan. 
1831; and that of the Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. in 1489, in 
Leland’s Collect. 1770, iv. 250. That of Prince Arthur, the eldest son of Henry 
VII., in ‘the same work, and in the Antiquarian Repertory.* That of Queen 
Elizabeth is also in the latter work, and prefixed to her Progresses, by Mr. 
Nichols ; and another account, in Latin, in Leland’s Collectanea, 1770. In 
the Collectanea is also the Ceremonial of the Christening of Edward the Sixth,t 
which we will here extract. 





* The engraving of the Procession which accompanies this, and is called the 
Christening of Prince Arthur, is evidently not contemporary; but, for its costume, 
would answer better to the Christening of Edward VI. In the same costume is also 
another similar plate, said to represent the Funeral of Queen Elizabeth (of York) in 
1502. 

t+ The old chronicler Grafton, in his account of this Christening, styles the infant 
‘* Prince of Wales,’’ which, says Sandford, ‘‘ he never was, for in the ninth year of 
—— when all things were prepared, and in readiness for his Creation, his Father 

ie ? 


Gent, Mac. Vou. XVII. y 
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By the provision of the living God, 
on the 12th day of October, the feast 
of St. Wilfride, the vigil of St. Ed- 
ward, which was on the Friday about 
2 of the clock in the morning, was 
borne, at Hampton Court, Edward, 
sonne to King Henry the VIII. in 
the yeare of our Lordone M.v.¢xxxvit. 
(the dominicall Jetter was G.) in the 
xx1xth yeare of the reign of our Sou- 
veraigne Lord, which was not christ- 
ened ’till the Monday next following. 

Incontinent after the birth, Te 
Deum was sung in the Cathedral 
Church of Paule’s right solemnly, and 
in all the other Churches of London ; 
and many great fires in every street, 
and so continued till night. And there 
was there goodly banqueting and tri- 
umphing, with shooting of guns all 
day and night, in the goodliest manner 
that might be devised. And messen- 
gers were sent to all the estates and 
citties of the realme of that most 
joyful and comfortable tydings, to 
whom were given great and large gifts. 
And, over all, Te Deum was sung with 
ringing of bells, and in the most part 
fires made in praise of God, and re- 
joicing of all Englishmen. 


The Preparations ordained for the 
said Christening at Hampton Court. 

First, the going to the Church be- 
gan at the presence lodging, conveyed 
through the counsell chamber to the 
gallery leading through the King’s 
great chamber, and so through the 
hall and the second court to the gal- 
lery that goeth to the chappell, stand- 
ing all that way torches borne by the 
King’s servants, and other noblemen’s 
servants, and all that way barred 
where no walles be, and richly hung, 
and strawed with rushes. 

At the chappell dore a large porch, 
and the same covered with rich cloth 
of gold or arras, and double-hanged 
with arras rich, and the flore borded, 
and covered with carpetts. And all 
the body of the chappell hanged with 
rich arras, and in the same a fonte of 
silver and gilt, set upon a mount or 
state made of four degrees in height, 
and four-square* in compasse, inclosed 
with double barriers made of tymber, 
with two or three entries, one to come 
in, another to pass to the travers, the 





* “ unsquare” in Collectanea, proba- 
bly an error for iiij square. 
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third to the altar, the same barrs co- 
vered with red say, and takked with 
small nailes. And all the degrees of 
the same mount covered with carpetts, 
and the barrs hanged with rich cloth 
of gould. And on the said fonte a rich 
canopie. And upon the south side, a 
little from the mount, was prepared a 
travers of damaske for making ready 
the Prince to the christening. The 
same travers under foote covered with 
carpets, and therein a fire-pan of 
coales, with good perfume basins, and 
chafers of silver and gilt, with water, 
whereof the sayes surely taken, to 
wash the Prince if need be. And all 
the tyme of the Prince’s oppening, the 
bishop and godfathers, saving the lady 
godmother, stande under the canopie 
over the fonte, there to abide the com- 
ing of the Prince. The quere of the 
chappell was richly hung on both sides 
with arras, and the high altar richly 
garnished with stuffe and plate. And 
on the south side of the said altar a 
rich travers of cloth of gould garnished 
and hanged, covered under foote with 
carpetts, and furnished with cushons. 
And likewise under foote, between the 
fonte and the high altar, covered with 
carpets. Two yeomen ushers kept 
the chappell dore next the porche. 
Two gentlemen ushers of the King’s 
kept the entries of the barres about the 
fonte. 

Item, Sir John Russell, Sir Francis 
Bryan, Sir Nicholas Carew, and Sir 
Anthony Browne, in aprons and tow- 
ells, were appointed to take charge of 
the fonte ; and kept the same ’till they 
thereof were discharged by the Lord 
Steward, or in his absence the Trea- 
surer of the King’s house. 

Two gentlemen ushers 
quere dore. 

Two other gentlemen ushers kept 
the travers next the altar. 

The serjeant of the ewery delivered 
at the nursery dore the basins, cup of 
essay, and towells, and gave his attend- 
ance in the chappell, receiving the 
same after christening done. 

The serjeant of the chaundry was 
ready at the said chamber dore, and 
delivered the tapers and towells, and 
in the chappell received the towells 
again after christening done. 

The serjeant of the pantry was ready 
at the said chamber dore, and delivered 
the salt and towells, and at the chap- 


kept the 
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pell dore likewise received the same 
after christening done. 

The serjeant of the trumpetts, with 
all the company of that office, were 
ready with their trumpetts sounding, 
as by the Lord Chamberlain they were 
commanded. 

Then Garter principall king of armes, 
and all the 4 kings and officers, 
gave their attendance, as to their office 
appertaineth. 

The Dean of the chappell and the 
quere were ready and gave their at- 
tendance, in such sort as to them ap- 
pertained. 

And the serjeant of the vestry pre- 
pared the fonte, and all things that to 
his office apperteyned. 

The Lord Marshall of England and 
his servants, with tipstaves in readi- 
ness, making place, as tu that office 
apperteineth. 

The Knight Marshall and his men 
gave their attendance, and did as, in 
the absence of the Lord Steward, the 
Treasurer of the King’s house ap- 
pointed. 

Then all the officers of the house- 
hold were ready to do service to them 
appointed. 

Then all states, knights, and gen- 
tlemen had their warning as aforesaid, 
to make their repaire to the Court, 
by the King’s letters, to do service to 
them appointed. 

Then all serjeants of armes had like 
warning to repair, doing their service 
as they were appointed. 

Then all such of the King’s chap- 
lains as were mete to do service, were 
written for to repaire to the Court, 
and give their attendance. 

And after the said ordere and pro- 
vision put in their perfection, and the 
said assembly made, gathered and put 
in readiness, this order was followed 
for going from the Prince’s lodging to 
the Christening :— 

First, certain gentlemen, esquires 
and knights, 2 and 2, standing still, 
bearing every one a torch in his hand, 
not lighted until the Prince be christ- 
ened.—Then the children and minis- 
ters of the King’s chappell, and the 
Dean, in their serples and coopes, not 
Singing, going outward.—Then gents. 
esqs. and knts. 2 and 2. Then chap- 
leyns of dignity, 2 and 2, in order. 
Then Abbots and Bishops.—Then the 
King’s councellers.—Then Lords, Ba- 
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rons, Viscounts, and Earles, 2 and 2.— 
Then the Comptroller and Treasurer of 
the King’s household.—Then the Am- 
bassadors, accompanied with person- 
ages convenient.—Then the 3 Lords 
Chamberlains, and the Lord Cham- 
berlain of England in the middest. 
Then the Lord Cromwell, being Lord 
Privy Seale-—Then the Lord Chan- 
cellor.—Then the Duke of Norfolk, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Next them a pair of cover’d basins, 
and a towell upon that, with a cup 
of essay, borne by the Earl of Sus- 
sex, appointed by the Lord Mon- 
tague. Next after, a taper of vir- 
gin waxe borne by the Earl of Wilt- 
shire, in a towell about his neck. 
Then a salt of gold, mchly garnished 
with pearle and stone, borne by the 
Earl of Essex, with a towell about his 
neck, Then the crysom, richly gar- 
nished, borne by the Lady Elizabeth, 
the King’s daughter; the same lady, 
for her tender age,* was borne by the 
Viscount Beauchamp, with the assist~- 
ance of the Lord Morley. Then the 
Prince, borne under the canopie, by 
the Lady Marquisse of Exeter, assisted 
by the Duke of Suffolk, and the Lord 
Marquis her husband. The Lady 
mistress, or governess, went between 
the Prince and the supporters. The 
traine of the Prince’s robe borne by 
the Earl of Arundell, and susteyned by 
the Lord William Howard. The nurse 
going equally with the supporter of 
the traine, and with her the midwife. 
The canopie over the Prince, borne by 
6 gentlemen of the King’s privy cham- 
ber. The tortayst of virgin wax borne 
about the canopie by 4 knights, or 
gents. Next after the canopie, my 
Lady Mary, the King’s daughter, 
being Lady Godmother, her trayne 
borne by the Lady Kingston. After 
my Lady Mary, all other Ladies of 
Honour and Gentlewomen in order, 
after their degrees, did follow. This 
order aforesaid observed: when the 
Prince was christened, then all torches 
were light, and Garter principal king 
at arms proclaimed his name and stile 
in forme following : 

‘*Gop, of his almighty and infinite 





* Elizabeth, born in 1533, was at this 
time four years old. The Lady Mary, 
born in 1516, was twenty-one. 

+ Torches, 
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grace, give and grant good life and long 
to the Right High, Right Excellent and 
Noble Prince Evwarp, Duke of Corn- 
wall and Earl of Chester, most deare and 
entirely beloved sonne to our most dread 
and gracious Lord King Henry 8th.”’ 


This done, this service following was 
in time the Prince was making ready 
in his travers. And Te Deum sung. 
First, to the Lady Mary, the Lord 
William to give the towell, and the 
Lord Fitzwater to bear covered basins, 
and the Lord Montague to uncover. 
To the Bishop that doth administer, 
the Lord Bourcher to bear the towell ; 
the Lord Bray to beare the basons, 
and the Lord Delawarr to uncover. 
To the Bishop of Canterbury and the 
Duke of Norfolk, godfathers to the 
Prince, Lord Sturton to bear the 
towell, and the Lord Wentworth to 
give the water. 

To serve the Lady Mary and the 
Lady Elizabeth with spices, wafers, 
and wine; the Lord Hastings to bear 
the cup to the Lady Mary, and the 
Lord Delawarre another to the Lady 
Elizabeth; the Lord Dacres of the 
South to bear the spice-plates to them 
both, the Lord Cobham the wafers, and 
the Lord Montague to uncover the 
spice- plate. 

The Bishop that doth administer to 
be served with spice, wine, and wafers, 
by three of the ancient Knights ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chamberlain.* 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Duke of Norfolk were godfathers 
at the fonte, and the Duke of Suffolk 
godfather at the confirmation ; to be 
served with like spices, wafers, and 
wine, by three such Knights as by the 
Lord Chamberlain were appointed. 
All other estates and gentles within 
the Church and the Court were served 
with spice and ypocras, and all other 
had bread and sweet wine. 

After this done, the going home- 
ward with the Prince was like to the 
going outward in everything, saving 


that the taper, the bason, the salt 
were there delivered, and the gifts that 
were given by the gossipps were car- 
ried in order again, as followeth : 


Gifts given by the Godfathers. 


First, the Lady Mary a cup of gold, 
borne by the Earl of Essex. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury three great bolles, 
and two great pots, silver and gilt, 
borne by the Earl of Wiltshire. The 
Duke of Norfolk the like to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, borne by the 
Earl of Sussex. The Duke of Suffolk 
two great flagons and two great pots, 
silver and gilt, borne by the Viscount 
Beauchamp. 

The Lady Elizabeth did go with my 
Lady Mary, her sister, and the Lady 
Herbert of Troy beare her train. 

When Garter Principall King at 
Armes had proclaimed the name of the 
Prince, the trumpetts sett in the out- 
ward court within the gate did con- 
tinually sound their trumpetts, till the 
said Prince was brought to the Queen’s 
chamber ; and all other ministers stood 
with their trumpetts, and did their 
office as they were called. 

Memorandum, That no assayes were 
taken to any state at any tyme, but 
only to the Prince ; and the same were 
taken from officer to officer that were 
charged with any thing for the Prince, 
and surely and safely kept by them till 
every such officer was thereof dis- 
charged by the Lord Steward, and in 
his absence the Treasurer of the House- 
hold, by whom the assayes were taken 
for the said Prince. 

Memorandum, That at the going of 
the Prince the chappell sang the ser- 
vice, and the ceremonies thereto be- 
longing, all the way; which things 
above said, in their due order done and 
finished, then he was borne to the King 
and to the Queen, and had the bless- 
ing of Almighty God, and his father 
and mother,t and the same day the 
King gave great largesse. 





* Cranmer. 


t His mother, Queen Jane, was already dead, at his birth. It will have been ob« 
served that the narrative throughout is written partly in the future and partly in the 
past tense; it appears to have been originally a programme, afterwards corrected ac- 
cording to what actually took place. In the revision the last paragraph was over- 
looked, and the melancholy circumstances of the Prince’s birth are not alluded to. So, 
in the introduction, we may hope that the unfeeling extacies of joy described, were 
rather what were anticipated than what actually occurred, 
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The Names of all Estates and Gentlemen present at the said Christening of the 


most excellent Prince Edward. 


The Lord Chancellor. 

The Duke of Norfolk. 

The Duke of Suffolk. 

The Marquis of Exeter. 

The Lord Cromwell (being 
Lord Privy Seale). 

The Earl of Arundell. 

The Earl of Oxford. 

The Earl of Essex. 

The Earl of Wiltshire. 

The Earl of Sussex. 

The Viscount Beauchamp. 

The Lord Haward. 

The Lord Admiral. 

The Lord Delawarre. 

The Lord Sands. 

The Lord Montague. 

The Lord Bray. 

The Lord Sturton. 

The Lord Hungerforth of 
Hechbury. 

The Lord Cobham. 

The Lord Dacre of the 
South. 

The Lord Mountjoy. 

The Lord Fitzwater. 

The Lord Hastings. 

The Lord Butler. 

The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Bishop of London. 

Bishop of Lincoln. 

Bishop of Rochester. 

Bishop of Chichester. 

Bishop of St. Asse. 

Bishop of Carliell. 

Mr. Hennage. 

Sir John Russell. 


Sir Franc. Brien. 
Sir Nic. Carew. 

Sir Thos. Chenye. 
Sir Antho. Browne. 
Sir John Wallop. 
Ric. Longe. 

Tho. Seymer. 

Hen. Knivett. 
Peter Mehtus. 

Sir Humphrey Foster. 
George Harper. 

Jo. Welsborne. 
Roger Ratcliffe. 
Antho. Knivett. 
Rob. Turwitt. 

Sir Humfrey Ratcliff. 
Sir Jo. St. John. 
Sir Tho. Rotheram. 
Jo. Williams. 

Raufe Verney. 

Sir Wm. Essex. 


Sir Antho. Hongerford. 


Sir Wm. Barnden. 
Sir Walter Stoner. 
Sir Jo. Browne. 
Sir Jo. Bouchier. 
Sir Edw. Bainton. 
Sir Hen. Bainton. 
Sir Hen. Longe. 
Sir Wm. Kingston. 
Sir Jo. Bridges. 
Sir Nic. Points. 
Sir Walter Denys. 
Antho. Kingston. 
Sir Jo. Sentlowe. 
Sir Hugh Pawlett. 
Sir Giles Strangwich. 
Sir Tho. Arundell. 


Sir Jo. Horsey. 

Sir Jo. Rogers. 

Sir Wm. Pawlett. 
John Pawlett. 

Sir Jo. Gage. 

Sir Wm. Goringe. 

Sir Edw. Nevill. 

Sir Jo. Dudley. 

Sir Wm. Hault. 

Sir Edw. Hutton. 

Sir Wm. Kempe. 

Sir Thos. Poinings. 
Jo. Norton. 

Sir Ric. Weston. 

Sir Ric. Page. 

Sir Giles Cappell. 

Sir Jo. Rainsforth. 
Sir Thos. Darcy. 

Sir Jo. Sentleger. 

Sir Jo. Tirrell. 

Wn. Sulliard. 

Sir Xpofer Willoughby. 
Sir Ric. Sands. 

Sir George Somerset. 
Sir Arthur Hopton. 
Sir Antho. Wingfield. 
Sir Wm. Drury. 
Edw. Chamberlein. 
Ric. Southwill. 

Sir Hen. Parker. 

Sir Griffith Dunne. 
Sir Philip Butler. 
Sir Robert Paiton. 
Sir Giles Alington. 
Thos. Meggis. 

Tho. Wrothsley. 

Ric. Manners. Besides 
5 Deacons and 7 Doctors. 


CHRISTENING OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


We will now give a shorter sketch 


not the Queen’s, 


by my Lord of 


of a Royal Christening of more recent 
date, It is derived from a letter of 
Mr. James Meddus to Mr. Joseph 
Mede, B.D., dated Fanchurch, July 
2, 1630 :* 

“* Prince Charles was last Lord’s 
Day about 4 afternoon baptized at St. 
James’s in the King’s little Chappel, 











* Transcribed in one of the volumes of 
Bp. Kennett’s collections, MS. Lans- 
downe 988, fol. 197. By some unac- 
countable error, the year is written 1663. 
Mr. Mede died in 1638. See a notice of 
him in Ellis’s Original Letters, Ist Series, 
vol. iii. p. 116; in which collection are 
inserted many of Mr. Mede’s own letters 
to Sir Martin Stuteville, 


London,t Dean of the Chappel, as- 
sisted by the Bishop of Norwich, 
Almoner. The Gosseps were the 
French King, the Palsgrave, and the 
Queen Mother of France.t The Depu- 
ties the Duke of Lenox, Marq‘. 
Hambleton,§ and the Duchess of Rich- 





+ Laud. 

~ Louis XIII. the maternal uncle of 
the infant Prince; Frederick Count Pala- 
tine of the Rhine, his uncle by marriage; 
and Mary de Medicis his maternal grand- 
mother. 

§ The Duke of Lennox and the Mar- 
quess of Hamilton were both of the blood 
of the house of Stuart. James Stewart, 


4th Duke of Lennox, and K.G., was the 
head of the male line of the royal house 
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mond ;* which last was exceeding and 
bountifull. The ordinance and chaverst 
[were fired] at the Tower, the bells 
did ring, and at night were in the 
streets plenty of flaming bonefires. 

** The Duchess was sent for by two 
Lords, divers Knights and Gentlemen, 
six footmen, a coach with six horses 
plumed, all of the Queen’s. She 
alighted not without the gate, but 
within the court. Her retinue were 
six women, and gentlemen I know not 
how many, but all of both sexes were 
clad in white sattine garnished with 
crimson, and crimson silk stockings. 
I hear not of any presents from the 
Gosseps ; but the Duchess for her own 
particular presented to the Queen, for 
the Prince, a jewel estimated at 7 or 
8000 i, gave to the Milk-Nurse a 
chain of rubies estimated at 200"., to 
the Midwife and Dry Nurse store of 
massy plate, to the six Rockers each 
of them a fair cup, a salt, and adozen 
of spoons. All the Lords also gave 
plate to the Nurse. Besides, the 
Duchess, to every Knight and Gentle- 
man of the Queen’s, that came for her, 
and brought her back to her house in 
the Strand, 50 pieces; to the Coach- 
man 20; and to every of the 6 footmen 
10 peices. There were neither Lords 
nor Knights made that I hear of, as 
was said there would be.” 





of Scotland, and grandson of John Lord 
Aubigny, an uncle of Henry Lord Darne- 
ley, the King’s grandfather. James third 
Marquess (and in 1643 created Duke) of 
Hamilton, K. G., was descended from the 
marriage, in 1474, of James Lord Ha- 
milton, with Mary Countess dowager of 
Arran, eldest daughter of King James 
the Second. His father had the royal 
title of Earl of Cambridge conferred upon 
him in 1619. 

* This vain-giorious lady was notorious 
for her ostentation, with anecdotes of 
which all the memoirs of the time are full. 
Under her portrait engraved in 1623, she 
is styled ‘the illustreous Princesse 
Frances Duchess of Richmond and Lenox, 
daughter of Thomas L*. Howard of 
Bindon, sonne of Thomas Duke of 
Norfo*. whose mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Duke of Bucking- 
ham.’’ Her last husband was Ludovick, 
the second Duke of Lennox, K.G. uncle 
of James above noticed. 

t Soin transcript ; probably chambers, 
which were generally used for feus de 
joie. 


Saint John’s Wood, 
Mr. UrBan, Nov, 11th. 

YOUR notice of a ‘* Letter” * 
ascribed to Junius, and a critique on 
the Memoir of Mr. Hastings,t in a 
contemporary, attributed to a Right 
Honourable Gentleman, has again di- 
rected public attention to a question, 
the most curious, contested, and per- 
plexing in English literature. The 
authorship of the Letters of Junius is 
a question wherein every educated 
Englishman feels a personal interest; 
and its solution is not to be effected 
by authorities, however high, nor by 
opinions, however absolute. I hope 
without presumption, and certainly 
with all deference to the writer in each 
periodical, to be allowed to express my 
opinion, notwithstanding your own 
adverse conclusion, that the ‘‘ Letter ”’ 
is an early composition of Junius, 
and in opposition to the second cri- 
tique, that Francis was not Junius. 
It is to the latter point 1 would address 
myself ; and I shall endeavour to shew, 
by his own testimony, that Sir Philip 
Francis sought as arbitrators on a 
point of honour, and as judges on an 
important rule of conduct, men to 
whom it is morally impossible that 
Junius should have appealed; that 
Junius has assailed certain public cha- 
racters whom Francis regarded with 
unalterable kindness, and to whom he 
was bound alike by honour, gratitude, 
and interest ; and, by reference to un- 
disputed facts generally, the-impro- 
bability that Sir Philip Francis wrote 
the Letters of Junius. 

In the list of Managers for the im- 
peachment of Mr. Hastings, submitted 
to the House of Commons by Mr. Fox, 
April 3, 1787, the name of Mr. Fran- 
cis was included ; but by a vote of the 
House it was struck out. It was subse- 
quently moved that it should be restor- 
ed, and in the debate on the question, 
touching the point whether he should 
take an active part in the impeachment 
or not, he says, ‘‘ But the honourable 
person whom I consulted is no more, 
and for that reason I have been 
hitherto tender of mentioning his 
name. Those who know Sir Wit- 
y1aAM Draper, I am convinced, will 





* “Letter to an Hon. Brigadier-Gen- 
eral,’”’ &c. 

t ‘‘Memoirs of the Life of Warren 
Hastings,’’ &c. 
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acknowledge that there could not be a 
stricter and more scrupulous judge of 
points of honour than he was. If it 
were possible to produce the opinion 
he gave me, in approbation of the 
conduct I have pursued, I should look 
no farther. . . . . 1 appeal especially 
to the Hon. General Officer near me 
(BurGoYNE), whose opinion | believe 
will be allowed to be authority, not 
only to me, but to the world.” Han- 
sard, vol. xxvi. p. 1330. 

The charges brought by Junius 
against each of those gentlemen, par- 
ticularly against the latter, are of such 
a nature, that even at this distance of 
time 1 am reluctant to quote them. 
Indeed, those against Sir William 
Draper are so well known that it is 
quite needless to repeat them. Those 
against General Burgoyne may be 
found vol. ii. p. 58, of Woodfall’s first 
edition, and, when consulted, they will, 
it is believed, justify the assertion that 
to neither of them could Francis, if 
Junius, appeal on any point affecting 
his honour, or decisive of his conduct. 

Sir Philip Francis says, ‘‘ Lord 
Holland placed me in the Secretary 
of State’s Office. I was favoured and 
protected by Lord Chatham. In the 
year 1763 my Right Hon. friend Mr. 
Ellis [Lord Mendip] removed me to a 
considerable employment in the War 
Office. In the year 1773 my Lord 
Barrington recommended me to Lord 
North. . . . He accepted of the cha- 
racter he had received of me from 
Mr. Ellis and Lord Barrington, and 
without any personal knowledge of me 
recommended me to Parliament.” Mr. 
Calcraft speaks of Sir Philip Francis 
in the highest praise, and with that 
gentleman he was on the most inti- 
mate and friendly terms. Against each 
and all of these Junrus occasionally 
directs the severest censures. Francis 
was under obligations to each; and 
whatever progress he made, after his 
first appointment, was through the 
instrumentality of one or other of 
these personages. There seems, then, 
no credible motive, purpose, or object 
why Francis should attack either, al- 
though such may be assigned when- 
ever Junius is recognised. It has been 
said that Junius spared Lord Holland. 
That he did so is certain; but there 
seem to be better reasons for his le- 
niency towards him than for his se- 
verity against Lords Chatham, Men- 
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dip, &c. Lord Holland had retired 
from public life, and an attack on such 
an one was beside the plan of the 
Letters. The others were still actively 
engaged in the strife of parties, To 
Mr. Fox he was not so forbearing; 
and ‘‘ Charles Fox is yet in blossom,” 
taken with the context, is as virulent 
a sentence as any in the Letters. 
FRANCIS was under as great obliga- 
tions to Lords Chatham and Mendip as 
to Lord Holland; and if a moral feel- 
ing, arising from gratitude, acted as a 
restraint in one instance, it might be 
expected to have operated as power- 
fully in the other. 

The apparent object of Junius’ first 
letter to Lord Chatham* is to acquire 
his notice, and perhaps, eventually, 
his patronage. This mode of obtain- 
ing either were needless, if Francis 
were Junius, as a more certain method 
of attaining this object was available 
by means of his friend Mr. Calcraft, 
who was in intimate and confidential 
correspondence with Lord Chatham, 
Such, indeed, was his position, that he 
effected a reconciliation between Lords 
Chatham and Temple, who had been 
previously estranged. 

It may be inquired of those who 
advocate the claims of Francis, Was he, 
when appointed to the Council Board 
at Calcutta, known as Junius? If he 
were, Lord Barrington, to whom he 
had applied the grossest epithets, or 
Lord North, whom he had repeatedly 
ridiculed, and probably the King also, 
must have been privy to the secret. 
Lord Barrington ‘‘ most honourably 
and generously recommended him to 
Lord North ;””? Lord North to Parlia- 
ment. To the King, he was presented 
on his departure to, and on his return 
from, India. This may have been mere 
customary etiquette on such occasions ; 
but his very gracious and marked re- 
ception at Court on his return, the 
bestowal of the Order of the Bath by 
His Majesty at a later period, and its 
acceptance by Francis, are circum- 
stances worthy of remark. Francis 
speaks of ‘‘the generous sensations 
that distinguish the royal mind ;’ 
Juoius—but I forbear to quote. 
Francis, on taking his seat in the Com- 
mons, professed himself so perfectly 
ignorant of the forms of the House, 
as not to be aware ‘“‘ that gentlemen 





* “ Letter,’’ p. 100. 
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might take down what others said, and 
use it in debate.” It need not be said 
that the practice of the two Houses 
assimilates. Junius was so well aware 
of the usage in the Lords, that he urges 
Lord Chatham and the Duke of Rich- 
mond,* ‘‘ to be prepared to take down 
his (Lord Mansfield’s] words, and 
thereupon to move for his committal 
to the Tower.” 

Sir Philip Francis’s humility, during 
his parliamentary career, was saint- 
like. He beseeches Mr. Fox “ not to 
avail himself of any lapse of expression 
in his hasty way of speaking, as long 
as he knows what he means.” ‘“‘ Be- 
tween me and the honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Dundas) there is, there 
can be no competition.”” His was the 
submission to Mr. Burke “ of a being 
that is instructed, to the being that 
instructs him.” “ Ifhis name had any 
chance of surviving him, it could only 
be under the auspices of persons” 
whose names are now for the most part 
lost in oblivion. He was so easily em- 
barrassed whilst speaking, that a look 
or a gesture was enough to discompose 
him. All these, remembering the 
haughty pride of Junius, and his 
strictures on certain styles of oratory, 
are not the characteristics generally 
expected to distinguish Junius, when- 
ever recognized, but that they are such 
as marked Sir Philip Francis we have 
under his own hand. 

Before Mr. Taylor’s first work went 
to press, he requested a friend to call 
on Sir Philip Francis, and inform him, 
that, if he had the slightest objection 
to have his name connected with the 


investigation, he might rely on the 
total suppression of the work. If 
Francis were not Junius, it had no 
terrors; it might amuse, perhaps 
gratify; but if he were, the case is 
far different. A discussion was about 
to arise as to the authorship of the 
Letters, which, if Francis were Junius, 
he must have felt, would inevitably 
tend to his discovery. A secret, dear 
as life, might be revealed. His obvious 
course was to see this obscure, but 
presumptuous man; to accept his 
voluntary offer; to obtain this stipu- 
lation, and tie down its proposer, by 
means which, on an emergency, no 
man knew better how to apply. But, 
strong in conscious innocence, his 
friendships inviolate, his honour un- 
stained, his fame unspotted, he denies 
the charge, gives Mr. Taylor full leave 
to print what he pleases, and dares 
Sir R. Phillips to the investigation. 
In conclusion, I have a single quota- 
tion to offer from Walpole, which, 
though short, may be interesting to 
your readers. In your summary of 
Sir Charles Grey’s statement, these 
words are ascribed to him: “It is an 
odd circumstance that Walpole, who 
makes remarks on every thing, makes 
no remarks on Junius ;”’ and you add, 
‘we think Walpole’s silence on the 
subject of Junius not easily to be ac- 
counted for.” Now, Walpole does 
once mention Junius, and in these 
words, vol. iii. p. 278. ‘‘ This [a bit 
of alum] has fortified my teeth, that 
they are as strong as the pen of 
Junius.” 

Yours, &c. An AnTI-FRANCISCAN. 





Grove House, Wor- 
cester, May 22. 
THE following inscription to the 

memory of the ancestors of a very 

celebrated family, is copied from a 


Mr. Ursan, 


tombstone in the church-yard of Leo- 
minster, in the county of Hereford, 
and should it prove worthy a place 
in your valuable Magazine, is at your 
service. 


Here, waiting for our Saviour’s great assize, 
And hoping thro’ his merits hence to rise, 
In glorious mode, in this dark closet lies, 
John Ward, Gent. 
who died Oct. 30th, 1773, aged 69 years. 
Also Sarah his wife, who died 
Jan. 30th, 1786, aged 75 years. 


The stone, having gone to decay, 
was some years since replaced by a 


were maternal grandfather and grand- 
mother to the celebrated Mrs. Siddons, 


new one at the sole expence of a and Mr. Kemble. 


gentleman of that town. 
They whose names are here recorded, 


Yours, &c. dj... EZ. 


——— 








* “ Letter,” p. 103, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





An Essay on the Influence of Welsh 
Tradition upon the Literature of 
Germany, France, and Scandinavia, 
translated from the German of Albert 
Schulz. Llandovery, 1841. 8vo. 
pp. 140. 


THERE are two Societies in South 
Wales connected with the pursuits of 
literature ; one for the purpose of pub- 
lishing transcripts of the ancient MSS. 
of the Principality, the other for ad. 
vancing modern compositions in its 
language and music. As to which of 
these the preference be due, there 
may be a difference of opinion. The 
Cymreigyddion of Abergavenny, a title 
implying, according to their most 
esteemed lexicographer, Dr. Owen 
Pughe, critics, in the Welsh language, 
is that last referred to, and its modus 
operandi is to give pecuniary prizes 
for the best essays or stanzas on such 
subjects as the individual donors of 
the money think proper to suggest. 
With many well-thinking men, the 
keeping alive the original language of 
the Principality is considered useless, 
and that object of the Society, whose 
motto is Oes y byd i’r iaith Cymraeg, 
“The age of the world to the Welsh 
language,” wholly superfluous, because, 
speech being for the purpose of readily 
communicating ideas, whatever best 
facilitates this should be preferred. 
As the punishment of man’s dis- 
obedience has prevented one language 
pervading the whole earth, so on the 
other hand the blessing of Providence 
having assigned so large a portion to 
British dominion, the obvious advan- 
tage arising therefrom is the oppor- 
tunity of one general mean of inter- 
course. Those who argue thus, think 
the Welsh and Gaelic had better, like 
the Cornish, fall into disuse ; for, being 
now only of real service to the Anti- 
quary, these dialects of the Celtic 
might be studied in the same manner 
as the Anglo-Saxon, the Greek and 
the Latin tongues. 

We ourselves, as reviewers, are not 
called upon to give our opinion on this 
matter, and as the Abergavenny In- 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XVII. 


stitution confers great benefit on that 
inland town, by bringing together not 
only the principal families of the 
surrounding country, but a large in- 
flux of company, by which much 
money is circulated, it is certainly 
productive of some benefit. But be- 
sides the encouragement of the Welsh 
language, there are subjects some- 
times proposed for essays in English 
and other languages, though con- 
nected, as they should be, with Cam- 
brian lore. In 1837, the principal 
prize was for an essay on the in- 
fluence which the Welsh traditions 
have had on European literature; but 
only one having been sent, the reward 
was increased, and the time extended 
to the following year. Three or four 
competitors having appeared, the de- 
cision was made by Mr. Hallam, au- 
thor of the work on the Literature of 
the Middle Ages, who assigned the 
prize to Dr. Harding, of Doctors’ 
Commons. In 1841 another prize was 
announced, for nearly the same sub- 
ject, confining the influence to Ger- 
many, France, and Scandinavia, when 
the Chevalier Bunsen, who was ap- 
pointed to decide, gave his opinion in 
favour of the German composition of 
Professor Schulz, at the same time 
recommending a translation. A trans- 
lation is therefore now before us, ele- 
gantly printed, as are all the works 
that issue from the splendid press of 
Mr. William Rees of Llandovery, made 
by an anonymousauthor—though fame, 
gently wafted by a western breeze, 
whispers a highly-talented lady. 

The Essay merits very great praise ; 
but before we commence our remarks 
on what is done, we cannot help no- 
ticing so great an omission, both in 
this and the privately- printed pamph- 
let of Dr. Harding, as amounts to a 
petitio principii. They have both al- 
luded to traditions which have been 
much called in question, and termed 
them Welsh without attempting the 
least proof of the fact. This deside- 
ratum we will endeavour, in some 
measure, to supply ; for — emi- 
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nent French antiquaries, who have 
made themselves masters of the lan- 
guage in which the Norman romances, 
&c. were written, although compelled 
to allow they are founded on traditions 
then current in Britanny, positively 
deny their Cambrian origin. Professor 
Schulz seems to have been aware 
whence these proofs should be de- 
rived, for at p. 27 he says, ‘‘ There is 
but one method to resolve these doubts, 
and to throw light on this obscurity : 
it is by a most impartial, indefatigable, 
and searching criticism of all sources, 
whether Welsh or Breton. It would 


‘require a second Jacob Grimm to 


construct the historical grammar of 
the different Celtic dialects, particu- 
larly of the Cymry and the Bretons,” 
&c. The first, therefore, is the vari- 
ation in idioms, &c. which distinguish 
the Welsh from the Breton. The se- 
cond he also appears to have imagined, 
as at p. 51 he argues for the Spanish 
origin of the Graal, from finding in 
the MS. of the Kiot at Toledo, that 
the names of places are actually in 
Spain, and the names of the planets 
Arabic. 

The languages of Wales and Bri- 
tany, although they bear a striking 
resemblance to each other, are by no 
means so close as to admit of the na- 
tives of these countries using them in 
common; and, indeed, there is a 
greater proximity between the Breton 
and old Cornish, the old Cornish and 
the Welsh, than between the Breton 
and the Welsh. This is very evident 
from a comparison with the respective 
grammars of each; but any one ac- 
quainted with Welsh, who will take the 
trouble to examine a little book, printed 
about a century ago, entitled ‘‘ Dia- 
logues Francais et Bretons,”’ cannot 
avoid being struck with the difference 
between these two Celtic dialects. An 
admirable paper on this subject will 
be found in the second volume of the 
Cambrian Quarterly, in which the 
writer says, ‘“‘If I were asked what 
language I was chiefly reminded of by 
hearing the Breton spoken, I should 
say, not so much the Welsh as the 
Gaelic.” Our limits will not allow us 
to go deeply into this matter, and 
produce specimens collaterally; but 
we trust that we have pointed out 
sufficient inferences to prove that no 
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one seeing a manuscript written in 
Welsh would call it Breton, and vice 
versa. 

The original traditions of the Welsh, 
when not merely local, are contained 
in the mythological triads, interwoven 
in the mystical poems, and adopted in 
the chronicles of that nation. The 
triads are so constructed as to carry 
with them interna] proof that they 
were intended for oral delivery. No 
arrangement would be better for re- 
tention in the memory. Three things, 
persons, places, qualifications, or max- 
ims, were, from their similarity, class- 
ed under one head, without any re- 
ference as to date, to form a triad, 
which was thus complete in itself. 
Not being, therefore, the work of any 
one particular age, they accumulated 
from time to time, and thus what now 
exist, which is but a small portion of 
what were extant in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, present collectively a body of in- 
struction religious, historical, legal, 
moral and scientific, condensing more 
information in a small compass than 
could have been accomplished by any 
other method. Not being the produc- 
tions of any one individual, nor any 
one period of time, but formed when. 
ever new facts or events became re- 
cognised as worthy of remembrance, 
several are very ancient, while others 
come within the scope of written his- 
tory, and hence they may be regarded 
as the most curious and valuable pro- 
ductions of the Welsh language. It 
was not until the last remains of 
bardism were threatened with extinc- 
tion, that collections of triads were 
consigned to manuscript, by those 
who would otherwise have kept them 
secret. Czsar (Bell. Gall. lib. vi.), 
Diogenes Laertius (I. c. seg. 6), and 
Pomponius Mela (lib. iii. 2), have ob- 
served, that the Druidic method of 
instruction was by traditions, often 
clothed in dark allegory, and ancient 
poems orally delivered in private, and 
not allowed to be committed to writ- 
ing or communicated to any but those 
of the Bardic order. Yet, notwith- 
standing the utmost vigilance, Mela 
had heard of one, which he thus gives 
us: 


‘© Ut fovent ad bella meliores ; 
/Eternas esse animas; 
Vitamque alteram ad manes.’’ 
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“* To act bravely in war ; 
That souls are immortal ; 
And that there is another life after 
death.’’ 


Comparing this, however, with the 
general character of the triads, it ap- 
pears to have been made up from two, 
the duty inculcated in the first line 
not being such as would have been 
connected with the doctrines in the 
two last. Diogenes Laertius obtained 
one more correctly : 


“* SeBew Oceovs 
Kat pndev kaxov Spay 
Kat avdperav ackery.”” 
*¢ To worship the Gods, 
And to do no evil, 
And to exercise fortitude.”’ 


For a corresponding triad has sur- 
vived to us, in these words— 


*¢ Tri chynnorion doethineb : 
Uvuddhid i ddeddvau Duw, 
Ymgais a Iles dyn 
A dioddev yn lew pob digwydd bywyd.” 
‘¢ The three first principles of wisdom : 
Obedience to the laws of God, 
Concern for the good of mankind, 
And bravely sustaining the evils of life.” 


The mythological poems are, in a 
more especial degree, those of Aneu- 
rin, Taliesin, Merddin, Liywarch Hén, 
and Golyddan, who flourished in the 
sixth century, and whose then exist- 
ence and writings have been most 
ably established by incontrovertible 
argument, by the masterly pen of 
Sharon Turner. 

We have several instances on record 
of Welsh chieftains sending for their 
MSS. to cheer the hours of captivity ; 
but it is most likely the greatest num- 
ber of such literary treasures were car- 
ried to Bretagne, when Cadwaladyr, 
in 660, relinquished the asserted sove- 
reignty of this island, and retired with 
several British magnates to the asy- 
lum offered by that country, and which 
was never asked in vain.. Books are 
more especially the companions of re- 
tirement than of warlike pursuits, and 
such a solace it is not probable would 
be omitted on that occasion. The 
Welsh traditions which seem to have 
been most popular in Bretagne were 
those which referred to Arthur, a re- 
gulus of the Silures in the sixth cen- 
tury, who was cousin to Hywel, king 
of that country; for that family oc- 
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cupied thrones in both countries from 
the time the Romans relinquished the 
sovereignty of this island. Like Cu- 
nobelin (Cynvelin) of more ancient 
times, and others, he happened to bear 
a name by which the Bardic divinity had 
been celebrated, and therefore all the 
mystical attributes and adventures, as 
in the case of the Scandinavian Odin, 
which had been assigned to the one, 
were transferred to the other. As Ar- 
thur had bravely withstood the pagan 
Saxons in the defence of his country, 
his fame was magnified, the mytho- 
logical poems of Merddin (corrupted 
into Merlin) were ransacked, and all 
that could be extracted from them, 
together with what was to be had 
from tradition, was worked up into a 
pretended book of prophecies, to clothe 
his character with supernatural splen- 
dour, and to hold out future prosperity 
to his countrymen. 

Consoling themselves for the loss of 
Lloegyr (England) with such pleasing 
delusions, and a retrospect of their 
former prosperity, which was predicted 
should return, a chronicle was com- 
posed in the Welsh language, called 
Brut y Brenkinoedd, ‘ Chronicle of 
the Kings,” beginning with fictitious 
sovereigns pressed into the service to 
authorise the affected Trojan descent, 
and continued as a melange of fable 
and history to the death of Cadwaladyr 
in 703. Of this, two ancient copies 
exist, with others, which are, indeed, 
more or less transcripts of them, the 
greater variations being in the fabu- 
lous portions. The oldest composition 
bears the title of Bruit y Tyssilio, ‘The 
Chronicle of Tyssilio ;” the next, Brut 
Galfri ab Arthur, ‘‘the Chronicle of 
Geoffry son of Arthur,” better known 
to us as Geoffry of Monmouth. Now 
it is evident that this Tyssilio could 
not be the son of Brochwel Ysgythrag, 
prince of Powys, as some have ima- 
gined, that Tyssilio having died in the 
seventh century ; nor was the chron- 
icle composed immediately on the 
death of Cadwaladyr; for at the con- 
clusion are these remarkable words : 
*‘Ac o hyny allan ni elwid hwynt 
yn Vryttaniait namyn in Gymry. Ac 
o hyny allan y gwnaeth y Saesson yn 
gall cadw cittundeb ryngtynt y hun, 
ac adeiliad dinessyd a chestyll, ac velly 
bwrassant arglwydiaeth y Bryttaniait 
odiwrthynt, ac wynt y hun yo medy 
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ar holl Loegr dan Edelstan y gwr 
cyntav o’r Saesson a wisgod goron y 
dyrnas. Ac o hyny allan y colles 
priawd genedl yr ynys y henw ac ni 
allassant y gael o hyny allan ond yn 
wastad diodev caethwed y Saesson 
arnynt aithr tywyssogion a vy ar 
Gymry bob ailwers.” And from 
this time forth the Britons had no name, 
except in Wales. And from this time 
forth the Saxons so exerted themselves 
as to keep together what they got among 
them, and built cities and castles, and so 
despoiled the Britons of their sovereignty ; 
and thiscame tobe perfectly accomplished, 
as far as regards Lloegyr, under Edel- 
stan, who wos the first man of the Saxon 
race that wore the crown of the king- 
dom. And for ever after the aboriginal 
race lost the name of the island, and they 
were unable to avoid from this time 
forth continually suffering slavery from 
the Saxons, especially from those princes 
who were on the confines of Wales, 
placed alternately with their own. 

Now Athelstan reigned from the 
year 925 to 941, so that we cannot 
date the Chronicle earlier than the 
close of the tenth century. The com- 
piler had therefore not only the ad- 
vantage of the Welsh traditions, but 
the histories of Nonnius, who wrote 
at the close of the eighth, and his con- 
tinuator Marcus, who closed his ac- 
count in 945, the original MS. still 
existing in the Vatican; and the writ- 
ings of Gildas. 

Who this Tyssilio actually was is 
unknown ; but that such a Chronicle, 
having immediate reference to the 
ancestors of the Welsh, and taking no 
notice, except incidentally, of the Bre- 
tons, should have been written in 
Britany, instead of Wales, is con- 
trary to all probability. That there 
might have been copies in that country, 
which were read and esteemed by the 
more learned, we grant; as they felt, 
though in a remote degree, some in- 
terest in a people sprung, like them- 
selves, from a common Celtic source. 
We therefore allow that such might 
have been the case at the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century, but we 
cannot admit the assertion of Pro- 
fessor Schulz, that ‘‘ the Chronicle of 
Geoffry of Monmouth rests expressly 
on a book in the Breton language.” 
Happy are we to observe, that his fair 
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translator is of a contrary opinion, 
and in a note observes that ‘‘ Henry 
of Huntingdon states that he had seen 
the Chronicle of Geoffry on the Con- 
tinent, as early as the year 1139.” 
Now Walter Calenus or Walter de 
Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford, tells us 
that he met with a Chronicle of the 
kings of Britain, for the first time, in 
Britany, in the year 1100, and that it 
was not written in the Armorican but 
the Welsh tongve; for at the con- 
clusion of the oldest copy now exist- 
ing, is this important information : 
«* MyviGwalter, archiagon Rhydycain, 
a droes y Ilyvyr hwn o Gymraeg yn 
Lladin, ac in vy henaint y troesi ev yr 
ailwaith o Ladin in Cymraeg.” I 
Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, did turn 
this book out of Welsh into Latin, and 
in my old age, I turned it a second time 
out of Latin into Welsh. Thus we 
have Walter’s own authority, that the 
book which he met with in Britany 
was not only the Brut or Chronicle of 
the kings of Britain, but that it was 
written in the Welsh language, which 
he studied so much as to be able, when 
a young man, to translate into Latin, 
and that in his old age he retranslated 
his own Latin manuscript into Welsh, 
to shew that he had not forgotten that 
tongue. This last, then, itis, of which 
there exists a copy, from which Walter 
did not remove the title of Brut y 
Tyssilio, and it was written in the 
middle of the twelfth century. 

The Chronicle of Geoffry son of 
Arthur was composed while he was 
Archdeacon of Monmouth, that is, 
previous to the year 1152, as he was 
then consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph. 
He had before translated the pretended 
prophecies of Marddin into Latin, 
from a copy in Welsh, which had been 
lent to him by his friend Walter de 
Mapes, and many of these he foisted 
into his Chronicle, which thus became 
greatly amplified. At the end of this 
production he says: ‘ Brenhinoedd 
Saeson er rei a doethant ol yn ol a 
orchmynes inheu i William o Malmes- 
bury ac i Henri o Hennendolen, ac yr 
réi heny i gorchmynws inheu escri- 
venu e brenhinoedd Saeson, a ffeidiaw 
ar Kymry, kanyt idiw ganthunt hwy 
e llyvyr Kymraec hwnw er hwn a 
emchwelws Gwalter archiagon Ryt 
Uchen o Ladin eg Kymraec, ac ef ae 
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traethws en wir ac en gwbyl 0 istoria 
e rac dywededigion Gymry.” The 
kings of the Saxons who followed in 
succession, [ have commended to William 
of Malmsbury, and to Henry of Hun- 
tingdon, and to those I have thus com- 
mended to write of the kings of the 
Saxons, and to desist with regard to the 

elsh, since they are not possessed of 
that book which Walter, Archdeacon of 
Oxford, turned into Latin, and he treated 
faithfully and completely of the before- 
mentioned British princes, Thus, in 
imitation of his friend the archdeacon, 
after he had copied his Latin transla- 
tion, and intermixed with it a vast deal 
of fable, Geoffry translated it into 
Welsh, and the copy just quoted 
shews the dress it had then assumed. 

His Latin edition fell into the hands 
of Wistace or Eustace, who turned it 
into French in 1156, under the title of 
Brut d’Angleterre. This was con- 
tinued by Robert Wace, chaplain to 
our Henry 11. and canon of Bayeux 
in 1160, with the name of Roman de 
Rose. It was rendered into Anglo- 
Saxon by Layamon, then exhibited in 
English verse by Robert, a monk of 
the abbey of Gloucester, from Brutus 
to Edward I. in the Alexandrian 
measure, and at last by Robert Man- 
ning, otherwise called Robert de 
Brunne, about the beginning of the 
14th century. 

Now if we find in the groundwork 
of the romances of Arthur, that the 
places mentioned are in the isle of 
Britain, and that he and his dwelve 
knights, for the number was after- 
wards increased, have names which 
are only significant in the Welsh 
language, we think there cannot re- 
main a doubt in the mind of any un- 
prejudiced person, that the traditions 
are thuse of Wales, and not of Bri- 
tany, though their own were after- 
wards engrafted on them. 

Arthur signifies the Great Bear, and 
therefore has been identified with the 
constellation ; but from many of the 
triads and mystical poems, we learn 
that he was the Helioarkite divinity. 
He is represented as having had three 
wives, the daughters of mythological 
personages, each of which wives had 
the name of Gwenhwyvar, which lite- 
rally means ‘‘ the lady of the summit 
of the water.”” Now the stone circles 
originally consisting of twelve, and 
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termed Caernn Sidi, the inclosures of 
the just one, are acknowledged to have 
reference to the Helio as well as 
Arkite worship, and so to have repre- 
sented the Zodiac; so that the greater 
stone, which acted as a gnomon, ty- 
pified the sun, the smaller one the 
moon, and those around the twelve 
signs, transformed by chivalric fable 
into twelve knights. Now in Geoffry’s 
Chronicle, Arthur has a famous sword, 
the name of which has no meaning in 
any language but Welsh. It is called 
Caled-vwlch, which implies hard 
cleaver, corrupted into Caliburno, His 
spear was Rhonbenuchel the lance with 
the lofty blade, and his shield Prydwen, 
beauteous fair. So in the Romance of 
Sir Tristram, every name is Cambrian. 
Tristram signifies a procluimer, because 
he went to announce the message of 
his sovereign. Mark, or rather March, 
though pronounced the same. Stallion, 
a mystical name of the divinity. Is- 
seult, worthy to be beheld, Brengwain, 
fair breast. The two dogs Hodain, 
what suddenly jumps up, and Crw 
pronounced Crew, and sometimes 
termed Petigrew, a diminutive, round 
or plump, with many others in the 
Round Table Romances, are pure Cam- 
brian. The places named again are 
in Wales, Somersetshire and Corn- 
wall, and only those of later date in 
Britany. This we think quite con- 
clusive, and now proceed to the Pro- 
fessor’s Essay. 

This comprises five Chapters, in 
which he has thus treated his subject. 
Chapter 1. First period, Arthur the 
National Hero, A. D. 600 to 1066. 
Second period, Arthur and his knights 
of the Round Table, A.D. 1066 to 
1150. Third period, Arthur and the 
Sangraal, A. D. 1150 to 1500. Fable, 
the Mabinogion. Chapter II. Influ- 
ence, &c. on Germany. Chapter III. 
Influence, &c. on Scandinavia. Chap- 
ter IV. Influence, &c. on France; with 
regard to construction, first, rhyme, 
second, metre. Chapter V. Fall of 
Chivalrous Poetry. To these are added 
an Appendix, in which are disquisi- 
tions: first, on Leonine Verse; 
second, German Verse; third, Ancient 
Romances of Arthur in various langu- 
ages; and Addenda, first, the Holy 
Graal; second, the Templars and 
Knights of the Graal; third, the 
Graal and Joseph of Arimathea. 
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The whole of this, which is the re- 
sult of an industry and perseverance 
that generally distinguishes German 
writers, has been so well arranged, 
and, so far as the subject would admit, 
with such reference to dates, as renders 
it easy to be retained on the mind ; 
the language is manly, yet temperate, 
and the point to be established treated 
with impartiality. He has well ac- 
counted for the Norman adoption of 
the traditions which the Bretons had 
derived from the Welsh, augmented 
and connected as far as they could 
with their own country, tracing it to 
the expedition for the Conquest of 
England in 1066. Quoting W. Geme- 
tensis and Ordericus Vitalis, he men- 
tions that William the Conqueror 
*‘collected an immense army from 
amongst the Normans, Flemings, 
French and Bretons ;” and of the last 
hesays : ‘‘ theimagination of the chiefs 
must doubtless have been excited, by 
the idea of undertaking an avenging 
expedition against the descendants of 
those who had opposed Arthur; but 
their ambition was more influenced by 
the desire of rivalling foreign princes 
in valour and heroism, of shining in 
victories, and equalling their allies in 
civilization and virtue.” The conquest 
of England took place in the reign of 
Conant II., and the prophecy of 
Merlin, according to Geoffry, is as 
follows: ‘‘ The Bretons shall through 
weakness for many years lose their 
kingdom, until Conan shall come in his 
car from Armorica, and Cadwalader, 
the honoured leader of the Welsh.” 
We disapprove of his translating Bri- 
tones “‘ Bretons,”’ instead of Britons. 
**It would, in fact, be astonishing, if 
this prophecy in the life of Merlin 
were written before 1066.” ‘The 
Bretons triumphed with the Normans, 
and no time could have appeared 
more fit for representing Arthur as the 
great conqueror of the world.” The 
account he gives of the Mabinogion, 
or rather Mabinogi, which is the plural 
of the former word, is just and satis- 
factory. We may therefore with truth 
observe, that this is a work conceived 
with much judgment, composed with 
much perspicuity, and translated with 
much taste and elegance, and we can 
confidently recommend it, as one from 
which the reader cannot fail to derive 
pleasure. 
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A comprehensive History of the Iron 
Trade, &c. By H. Scrivenor. 


THIS work fulfils the promise of 
the title, and affords an extensive 
view of the iron trade, both in Eng- 
land and in the other nations of the 
globe. The author begins with its 
early history, and then proceeds to 
give an account of its rise, progress, 
and present state in Great Britain 
and the continental states, in America, 
and in Asia, and concludes with an 
account of the home manufacture from 
1830 to the present time. To these 
statements some very useful and im- 
portant Appendices are added, anda 
copious Index. 

It would require much labour and 
time to abridge, in any convenient 
compass, the substance of more than 
400 pages; and indeed, it would 
scarcely be fair to the author, or of 
much assistance to the reader; for, 
after all we could do, those who were 
unacquainted with the subject, or felt 
an interest in it, would be obliged to 
refer to the original work, and its au- 
thentic Tables. The great progress, 
improvement, and extension in our 
iron trade has been produced by ma- 
nufacturing with pit-coal, instead of 
charcoal : this, aided by powerful en- 
gines, hasmade the progress of the trade 
in England and Wales truly astonish- 
ing. The period of 1788, or 1790, 
may be considered a new era in the 
history of the manufacture, arising 
from the more general use of the double- 
power engine of Mr. Watt, from the 
use of coke, instead of wood or char- 
coal, and from the improvement of the 
blast-furnaces. For instance, in 1740 
there were 17,350 tons of iron made in 
Great Britain; in 1800 there were 
678,417 tons; in 1828 there were 
703,104 ; and in 1839 the amount was 
1,347,799 tons. In Russia the largest 
iron works belong to a few families, 
among which are those of Stroganof 
and Demidof. The family of the 
former possesses in the government 
of Perm alone 540,000 square versts of 
land, and has on it 83,543 vassals of 
the male sex! Of the private works 
and villages, many exceed most of the 
towns of the Government. Of the fa- 
mily of the Demidofs the following in- 
teresting account is given : 


‘*The Demidofs are descended of a very 
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industrious working miner, who had a 
small iron mine on the confines of Si- 
beria. This was the great-grandfather of 
the present generation. Peter the Great, 
on visiting the spot about a hundred years 
ago, was much pleased with the activity, 
the reputation, and the honesty of Demi- 
dof ; and being anxious to encourage the 
working of mines, and also to set an ex- 
ample of emulation for others, made him 
and his heirs for ever a present of an ex- 
tensive district, immediately surrounding 
his small patrimonial mine, with full liberty 
to work it. The enormous extent of ground 
thus obtained proved a source of inex- 
haustible wealth to the good miner, for it 
was found to cover some of the richest 
veins of iron, of the finest quality in 
Russia. Its produce soon enriched the 
industrious proprietor, and his son having 
continued to work the mine and explore 
the ground, was enabled to employ the 
enormous capital thus justly acquired in 
purchasing additional estates, and among 
others that of Nignitahilski, in which a 
gold mine was discovered soon after that 
has yielded on an average 49 poods yearly, 
or £100,679 sterling in pure gold.”’ 


The following history is not without 
interest, and will be new to many of 
our readers. 


“Tula is the great manufactory for 
fire-arms in Russia. The Emperor of 
Russia has just set out to inspect the 
southern provinces of his empire. It is 
confidently asserted that the object of his 
journey is to examine himself the terrible 
disaster caused by the burning of the ma- 
nufactory of arms at Tula. Whoever feels 
the importance of such an event in Russia, 
willnot beastonishedat the promptness with 
which the Emperor proceeds to this place. 
In the town of Tula were the only manu- 
factories of fire-arms and swords in the 
Russian empire. It contains also three 
cannon foundries and 600 forges, which 
supplied cutlery and hardware to all parts 
of Russia. The arms which were made in 
that town vied in appearance with the best 
of those of England and France, but are 
not equal in solidity. The environs of 
the town consist of villages belonging 
to the Crown, and whose inhabitants are 
entirely exempt from taxes or military 
service. Although living ina fertile plain, 
slightly undulated, and covered with im- 
mense fields of wheat, these poor slaves, 
excited by despair, and unable to procure 
sufficient subsistence for themselves or fa- 
milies, set fire to the manufactories, which 
act has become their ulter ruin! For 
ages past these skilful but wretched work- 
men had laboured, from father to son, for 
miserable wages, which were hardly suf- 
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ficient to support them. The mode of 
working adopted in this manufactory 
never allowed the men to complete an 
entire weapon. One village was obliged 
to furnish so many thousand handles— 
another so many blades—and another so 
many screws, and so on. These were af- 
terwards deposited in the warehouses at 
Tula. As there was in Russia no other 
manufactory, and as the continued wars 
in Russia required enormous supplies, each 
new campaign of the autocrat became a 
source of additional misery to the work- 
men. It may easily be conceived that 
under these circumstances they would 
seek to put an end to their insupportable 
condition. They imagined that, if the 
manufactures ceased to exist, the Emperor 
would establish others at St. Petersburgh, 
and even were he to take only a part of 
the workmen to the capital their condition 
could not but improve. But they were 
mistaken in their hopes. The emperor is 
accompanied by architects charged to re- 
build the manufactory, and he goes him- 
self to choose a more suitable place, and 
to hasten the completion of the works. 
The embarrassment of the Government 
can scarcely be described. Fortunately, 
however, for them, the arsenal of St. 
Petersburgh was sufficiently provided with 
arms of every description,’’ &c. 


This event took place in 1834. 





De Clifford; or, the Constant Man. 
By the Author of Tremaine, &c. 
4 vols. 


THE author observes, that the addi. 
tional Picture of Human Life, which 
he has made the subject of the present 
volumes, is meant to shew the “‘ impres- 
sion made by men and manners on a 
very young and unsophisticated mind, 
just starting into life, beginning even 
from his boyish days; and this is ac- 
complished through the total inexpe- 
rience of the hero, and the varied know- 
ledge of his tutors and advisers. His 
knowledge of the world is earned by 
encountering difficulty, personal exer- 
tion, and reflection ; and as some great 
passion must predominate, the hero, 
as a lover, is made the mirror of con- 
stancy; such love teaching this lesson, 
that, whatever its good or ill success, 
when the object is well chosen and the 
love pure, it ennobles the mind and 
keeps it stainless, delicate, and honour- 
able through all its vicissitudes.”” The 
author also observes, that, as his chief 
object has been a view of motives to 
action, as well asthe more tender emo- 
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tions of the heart, there are many di- 
dactic digressions and episodes, ‘‘ as a 
novel, that has for its object something 
more than the mere pictures of a magic 
lanthorn, and aims at a knowledge of 
the springs of human nature, as well 
as amusement, cannot possibly realize 
that object without partaking of the 
didactic character.”” Such has been 
the author’s purpose, and we think 
that it has been attended with success, 
His story of fiction is at once enter- 
taining and instructive; it contains 
sufficient variety of incident and deve- 
lopment of various character; with 
much sound observation of life, and 
pleasing reflections on human conduct 
and character as they are successively 
brought into view. The different events 
flow naturally one out of another; 
with that allowance only which is con- 
ceded to pictures representative of real 
life, requiring colouring a little higher 
than reality, and a canvas rather more 
crowded with circumstances and agents 
than is usually seen. Under the dra- 
matic garb and vizor, at all times a 
truly moral and virtuous character 
appears: as the fatal effects of head- 
strong violence and selfishness of con- 
duct and temper, are admirably painted 
in the calamitous end of Foljambe 
Hastings ; so are the virtues of honor, 
truth, industry, and constancy, inthe 
final and valuable records of De Clif- 
ford’s life, held out for our esteem and 
imitation. Mr. Ward has indeed suc- 
ceededin pointing an efficient moraland 
adorning a very attractive tale. Were 
we able to make extracts from these 
pages, we should point, in the first 
volume, to the account of unequal 
friendships, as shewn in Foljambe’s 
account of himself and Lord Castleton, 
and of De Clifford’s connection with 
Hastings. The misery attending what 
are called mesalliances, is drawn to the 
life, with much skill in the design and 
strength and force in the delineation, 
in the persons of Lady Harriet and Mr. 
Baggs, and of Sedley and Mrs. Snaggs; 
while in the third volume an admir- 
able sketch is drawn of the new view 
which De Clifford is enabled to take of 
society, when he is exalted into the 
station of Lord Castleton’s secretary, 
and suddenly becomes ‘‘ the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form” to 
those who, a few weeks before, would 
have passed him with indifference or 
7 


contempt. The effect and vividness of 
Mr. Ward’s different portraitures are 
not lessened, by some of them having 
the appearance of being taken from 
life; and we should find little diffi. 
culty in fixing upon the individual 
who has unweetingly sate for the cha- 
racter of ‘‘ Paragraph.” In some 
few places, we should be inclined to 
say, that the delineation too nearly 
approaches to caricature; as in the 
account of the behaviour of Saunter 
and his domestics, in the second vo- 
lume; and in the interview with the 
Marquis in the third. Mr. Fothergill 
certainly steps much beyond the tutor’s 
sphere, and bears little resemblance to 
any person of that class whom we have 
met with; and the Author, we think, 
has felt this, and done what he could 
to soften and shade down the singu- 
larity of the representation by making 
the Tutor a relation of the Student’s, 
We think, also, that the picture of the 
Christchurch Porter (vol. i. 115) could 
hardly have been written by an Oxford 
man, so unlike it is to anything we 
ever witnessed during our residence. 
When we have added, that the story 
lingers a little too long over our ex- 
pectation towards the conclusion, we 
have said nearly all we wish, or have 
to say, that is not in the language of 
praise; while we are obliged to omit 
mentioning several parts of the work 
which have afforded us much delight, 
and which we consider to be the pro- 
duction of very good taste and much 
ability in composition. We have said 
that we have no room for extracts, but 
we shall not withhold one, at once 
striking and useful. The author is 
discussing the subject of unequal alli- 
ances and intimacies; and how far 
literary talent and genius may balance 
the advantages of birth and station, 
and enable their possessors to live on 
terms of independence and equality 
with the noble and the statesman. 
The instance of Sheridan is introduced 
as having successfully overcome the 
difficulty : 


‘¢ ¢ Both he and his wife, as I have heard 
from Granville, had almost equal fascina- 
tions, and were at the very head of fashion- 
able life.’ ‘ That (replied Fothergill) is 
not quite correct as to her, though she 
had all of what you properly call fascina- 
tion, to which I, who knew her, can bear 
witness; but I can tell you that she, and 
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Ker husband too, were not without their 
mortifications in this respect, particularly 
in the earlier stages of their progress from 
very humble beginnings. Thus, when one 
of those dazzling Comedies which first 
founded his reputation, had made all the 
world mad for Ais acquaintance, and her 
uncommon beauty,—amounting to the 
angelic, — and accomplishments, which 
threw every other person’s into the shade, 
had almost equalled her with him in attrac- 
tion ; still there was a doubt or hesitation 
as to their admission into the higher cir- 
cles, in which it was some time before 
they got a permanent footing. I have 
heard that the Duchess of Devonshire 
long hesitated as to the propriety of in- 
viting to her house ‘ two persons of such 
equivocal rank, as he and his wife were at 
that time considered.’ Although, there- 
fore, they broke through the spell, parti- 
cularly Sheridan himself, from his over- 
powering abilities and fame, the lady at 
least does not seem to have rested her 
happiness upon her reception in the high 
world. It indeed grew less and less to- 
wards her decease, which has been affect- 
ingly described by one of her friends, who 
was near her. She left rings to Mr. and 
Mrs. Leigh, and positively forbidding any 
others being given under any pretence, 
evidently precluding all her fine friends 
from this last mark of her esteem and ap- 
probation. She had, poor thing / with some 
justice, turned from them all with disgust, 
and during her illness never mentioned 
them with regard or kindness. Sheridan 
himself indeed soared to the highest pitch 
of both fashionable and political society, 
and in some measure, but not either uni- 
formly or universally, carried his wife along 
with him: but it was parliamentary repu- 
tation, and consequent political influence, 
that enabled him to do this. For though 
his literary splendour will be felt and re- 
membered long after his political career 
may be forgotten, yet I doubt if he had 
been only a man of wit and letters, how- 
ever exquisite in both, if he (and still less 
his wife, fascinating as she was,) would 
have attained the place they did in the 
aristocratic classes of the country. I have 
heard,’ continued Fothergill, ‘upon autho- 
rity, that he (Sheridan) was in the enjoy- 
ment of the proud consciousness of having 
surmounted the disadvantages of birth 
and station, and placed himself on a level 
with the highest and noblest of the land. 
This footing in the society of the great, 
he could only have attained by yarliamen- 
tary eminence. As a mere writer, with 
all his genius, he never could have been 
thus admitted, ad eundem, among them. 
Their stiffness, coldness, and what I may 
call inveterate obstinacy in this respect (I 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XVII. 
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speak, however, only of the English great) 
baffle all conjecture to comprehend it, 
upon the principles of common sense: 
for, if now and then a little spark of feel- 
ing, prompted by something like classic 
taste, remaining still from former youth- 
ful impressions, does arise towards a real 
genius, who perhaps delights the world, 
it is all instantly repressed and smothered 
by the drowsy inactivity of our aristo- 
cratic prejudices, which, from either the 
obtuseness or jealousy of their possessors, 
nothing can shake off. I remember one 
of these dull dignitaries at Lord Castle- 
ton’s, talking to him of a writer whom 
Lord Castleton patronized, and who had 
charmed all the literary world, observing, 
with most pompous condescension, that 
there was no person he so much wished to 
know. ‘ Very well,’ said Lord Castleton, 
‘nothing more easy, for he will think 
himself honoured with your acquaintance, 
and I will be glad to introduce him to 
your lordship.’ The peer gave a cold 
bow, whether of acceptance or evasion, 
might be doubtful, but he never returned 
to the subject, or mentioned the poet 
again. What is remarkable,’ added Fo- 
thergill, ‘the gentleman whom he wished 
so much more than any one to know, had 
been perfectly well known to him at col- 
lege, but was passed by afterwards in the 
world. Say what we will, therefore, for 
the sake of appearing Mecenases, by him 
who has not been born among the great, 
equality of intercourse can only he achieved 
by politics. In that arena, which they 
look on as their own, the legislature of the 
land, let a man of genius, like Sheridan, 
but assert his supremacy, at once all those 
barriers of reserve and pride give way, 
and he takes by storm a station at their 
side, which a Shakspeare or a Newton 
could have enjoyed but by courtesy. It 
is only after death, when their fame is 
consecrated by posterity, and the puny, 
temporary self-consequence of their higher 
contemporaries is forgotten, that the palm 
of genius, learning, and philosophy be- 
comes equal, and often superior to that 
adventitious one of birth and fortune, or 
even of military or political celebrity. 
Who does not love the name of Virgil 
and Horace more than those of their 
patrons Mecznas, or even Augustus, 
though master of the world?’ ”’ 

We must, before weconclude, not for- 
get to transcribe a note of the author’s 
occasioned by an observation on the 
difference of ranks, as so visibly marked 
among the members of the universi- 
sities, in which we agree with him 
both as to the anomaly itself and the 
danger of attempting a reform. | 
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‘¢ These aré not times to do away dis- 
tinctions of rank; nevertheless, the ano- 
malies which appear in the state of English 
society and manners, where theoretically 
and by law all are equal, while practically 
there never were such inequalities, is an 
absolute riddle. If ever equality in every 
thing except merit ought to prevail, it 
surely ought to be in schools and colleges, 
the common fields of learning, in which 
he who cultivates them best will obtain 
the greatest distinction. The immensity 
of the difference occasioned by the mere 
extraneous circumstances of rank and for- 
tune among those whose community of 
youth and inexperience, and community 
of pursuits, it would seem, would ensure 
equality, if anywhere to be found, appears 
not more impolitic than ridiculous. Be- 
sides, its origin is feudal, and feudality 
having been long abolished, its remains 
ought to be abolished too: but such a re- 
Sorm is not the only one which the 
madness and wickedness of. Chartism 
Sorbids.” 


Let us take one more passage on a 
very different subject, and written in 
a very different style. Speaking of the 
pleasant scenery surrounding a brook 
in aromantic dell, the author breaks 
out into the following reflections on 
this subject, so prettily and poetically 
written, we could almost shape them 
into verse. 


*¢ But even without this, there is some- 
thing in a brook which always lays hold of 
the mind, quietly indeed, and almost im- 
perceptibly, but with an increasing and 
lasting attraction, which scenes more tu- 
multuous do not possess. Whatever your 
humour, a brook administers to it. It 
adapts itself to every sense, it soothes, it 
exhilarates, it moans, it laughs, it sighs, 
it sings, it is silent, it bebbles, it loiters, 
it rushes, it is darksome, it is brilliant, it 
stands still, it leaps forward, it is all me- 
lancholy, all gay. Then again it has fresh- 
ness which nothing else can confer, no art 
imitate, or luxury reach ; it gives coolness 
to the feeling and sweetness to the taste. 
But its moral effects are still more pleas- 
ing. It dispels gloom and languor, pro- 
motes benevolence and gratitude, sympa- 
thizes with the low in spirit, and will not 
suffer the proud to set uptheir horn. It 
has vivacity for the young, tranquillity for 
the old. It promotes a love of elegant 
nature, and a taste for elegant poetry; 
above all, it isso hallowed and peaceful, 
that it will suffer no guilty nor tumultuous 
thought to pollute its vicinage, but diffuses 
holiness, innocence, and cheerful virtue 
on every thing around. He who possesses 


such a brook, may almost laugh at the 
world,” &c. 


Account of Koonacour in the Himalaya, 
&c. By the late Capt. Alex. Gerard. 
A VERY curious and interesting 

narrative of a journey through a dis- 

trict in the Himalaya, performed by 

Capt. Gerard, full of information, 

both to science and to the general 

reader; and it is, as the Editor ob- 
serves, ‘‘a sad reflection to know 
that the result was obtained by the 
sacrifice of a life ardently devoted to 
the pursuit of science.” His brother, 

Dr. S. G. Gerard, was another sacrifice 

in the cause of geographical science. 

The work is divided into two parts: 

one, an account of Koonacour, in- 

cluding, both in the description of the 
country, of the productions of nature, 
of the inhabitants, their social habits, 
character, &c. very full and accurate 
information; the second contains re- 
marks upon that part of Koonacour 
inhabited by Tartars, and some of the 
adjoining countries. This is followed 
by two narratives of the author’s first 
journeys in the Himalaya, and by an 

Appendix on trigonometrical and ba- 

rometrical observations, &c. 

Of a work like this it would be 
difficult to give an account in a com- 
pass much less than the original. We 
shall, therefore, after having repeated 
our conviction of its general value, 
make a short extract or two with regard 
to some of the trees and plants found 
in these elevated regions. 


‘‘ There appear to be six kinds of pines, 
and three species of oaks, the leaves of all 
being lance-shaped, more or less serrated, 
and some exactly like holly, of which two 
species, the Mouroo and the Khursoo, 
grow to the limit of 12,800 feet. Some of 
the other trees are rhododendron, maple, 
plane, ash, hazel, horse chesnut, rose, 
mountain-ash, and juniper. Therhododen- 
dron seems to be of three sorts: one flou- 
rishes at from 6,000 to 10,000 feet, and 
has a large red flower ; another is found 
at 11,000 or 12,000 feet, and the blossom 
is very beautiful, being of a delicate pink 
colour, with a fragrant smell; the third 
species is common from 12,000 to 14,000 
feet, and is a small bush ; and the leaves, 
when rubbed between the hands, emit a 
slight aromatic odour. The most valuable 
timber by far is the keloo (deodora pinus), 
which grows to twenty or thirty feet in 
circumference, [The author measured 
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two, 33 feet and 34 feet in girth.] They 
have been seen 150 feet in length, and 
they may be 200, It is astonishing what 
a quantity of this fine wood is wasted, 
even where it is scarce, for the saw is un- 
known, and to get a plank of any size, the 
natives ‘split a tree into several thick 
pieces with wedges, and then fashion it 
with an adze, thereby losing the greater 
part of it. The keloo is almost indestruct- 
ible, and is therefore used for beams of 
houses, temples, granaries, &c. as no insect 
touches it. An oil is made from the keloo, 
which, when rubbed on any other kind of 
timber, is a great preservative against ver- 
min. -The wood has an agreeable smell, 
and would be invaluable on the plains. 
The keloo, or deodora pine, commences at 
the height of 6,400 feet. It was found al- 
most upon the top of this range, about 
8,800 feet high, so that its upper limit could 
not be ascertained. Extensive beds of 
strawberries are found growing luxuriantly 
in a rich spongy soil, almost to the height 
of 12,000 feet. Black currants are best 
on the northern slope, at 10,000 feet, 
large and fine, but the red kind is insipid 
and sweetish. The cherries are small; 
the barberries highly flavoured. The 
Raee pine, producing the edible nut, flou- 
rishes from 6,000 to 11,000 feet, growing 
wild in large forests, and the cone is as large 
as an artichoke. In taste they resemble 
the pistachio nut. In Koonacour they 
sell at 36 lbs. the rupee; at Moora- 
dabad they are sold at a rupee per pound. 
Very few find their way to the plains. 
There are eighteen kinds of vines culti- 
vated. Grapes flourish at various eleva- 
tions, and it depends upon the summer 
temperature and situation more than alti- 
tude. They thrive well at 9,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, where the mean 
annual temperature is about 48°, out they 
seldom come to maturity at 6,000 feet, if 
the place be much above the bed of a 
large stream. The apricot thrives at dif- 
ferent heights, from the bed of the Sutluj 
almost to 11,000 feet. The peaches are 
inferior ; walnuts ripen but in few places. 
The apples are fine.” 

We have made these few extracts 
from the botanical portion of Mr. Ge- 
rard’s work ; and would willingly, had 
we space, have entered into the subject 
of the zoology, and other branches 
of natural history, but to which we 
must content ourselves to refer our 
readers. We think the following 
Tartar custom of drinking fea might 
be borrowed by our labouring people 
with advantage, as making a more 
nutritious beverage than it is as com- 
monly prepared. 
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‘* The tea is prepared by an infusion of 
boiling water, and they use butter, salt, 
spices, and a little meal, instead of milk 
and sugar. They stir it with a stick, re- 
sembling the kind used in India for spruce 
beer. The teapot is of pewter, exactly 
like ours in shape, and the tea is poured 
out into China cups, or, what is more 
preferred, bowls of a beautifully marked 
kind of wood, lined with silver. It tastes 
like soup, and the Tartars drink it in 
large quantities. When a person reaches a 
Tartar village he is asked to take a dish of 
tea, which is kept ready most part of the 
day.”’ 


The author says that he took a great 
liking to it.—We must observe that a 
most excellent map accompanies this 
work, 


Sermons by the Rev. T. Tunstall Smith, 
M.A. Curate of St Luke’s, Chelsea. 


THERE is a degree of learning, 
orthodoxy, good sense, and piety, 
evinced in these discourses, which 
must recommend them at once to 
every practical reader; by which ex- 
pression we mean, by every one who 
would desire to reduce the excellent 
scriptural expositions they contain to 
practice. They have the further re- 
commendation of being published in a 
neat and legible duodecimo form. Of 
some of the heads of these discourses, 
and the mode of treating them, we 
shall endeavour, by a few brief ex- 
tracts, to give an idea. 


The comparison of ourselves with others. 
—‘‘ Let me affectionately but solemnly 
remind those of my brethren who may be 
resting complacently in the applause of 
their fellow mortals, that they who are 
your flatterers and admirers now will not 
be your judges in the day of reckoning: 
they will only be your fellow prisoners at 
the bar.”” P. 23. 

Balaam.—‘*‘ By Balaam’s example, we 
are taught to walk ever up to the light 
which the Lord has been pleased to grant 
us. When once assured of the will of 
God, stand not arguing the point, nor 
tamper with it, but yield to it forthwith 
the obedience of faith.” P. 42. 

The Christian Race.—‘‘ Shall the can- 
didates for a corruptible crown omit no 
expedient which may qualify them for the 
race, when all that they hoped to gain was 
a garland of fading parsley, and no loss 
was to be incurred by the failure of 
their efforts? and will not you, who are 
candidates for an incorruptible crown, 
give all diligence to the work of your sal- 
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‘vation, where life and death are the ob- 


jects at stake?” P. G3. 

The Church.—‘‘ You have this day 
set before you, beloved brethren, your 
baptismal privileges. You have seen that 
the abiding presence of the Spirit is co- 
venanted to the Church on earth ; and the 
design of your baptism into the Church 
was to bring you into fellowship with 
Christ through the Spirit, and in Christ 
with the Father.”’ P. 84. 

On grieving the Holy Spirit.—‘‘ Into 
whatever society you propose to enter, 
remember you carry with you the Spirit 
of God, and reverence his presence.’’ 
P. 113. 

Christ.—* There is nothing needful for 
life and godliness, which God has not 
given you in Christ . . . . See, then, be- 
loved brethren, that ye walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called. Be 
strong in the grace which is in Christ 
Jesus.’’ P. 137. 

The Lamb of God.—‘ The death of 
Christ on our behalf was not the cause, it 
was the effect of God’s love to man. He 
has sworn by himself, that he has no plea- 
sure in the death of the wicked ; but ra- 
ther that he should turn from his evil 
ways and live. He charges it upon every 
unrepentant sinner, that he is his own 
destroyer .... It isnot the will of God 
that his people should despond beneath 
the pressure of outward trials ; they come 
to us all sanctified by the blood of Christ ; 
to the Christian the most adverse oc- 
‘currence is an angel in disguise.”” P. 157. 

Satan.—‘' The Lion of the tribe of 
‘Judah has overcome the Lion that now 
seeks yourruin...... Believe only, and 
you shall be more than conquerors, 
through him that loved you.’’ P. 187. 

Christian Confidence.—‘‘ Can God fur- 
nish a table in the wilderness. Behold, 
he smote the rock, and the waters gushed 
out, and the streams overflowed. Can he 
give bread also? Can he provide flesh 
for his people.’”’ P. 205. 

The Faith of Devils... ‘‘ You have 
to wrestle against infidelity: the spirits of 
darkness will endeavour to instil into 
your heart a disbelief of the truth of 
which they are themselves assured, and at 
which they tremble.’’ P. 222. 

The Last Judgment.—‘‘ Consider, bre- 
thren, how the transactions of each day are 
bearing upon your eternal destiny: the 
consideration gives an inestimable value 
to the details of each hour. ‘ Ye know the 
rule of Judgment, the Word which I have 
spoken,’ said Jesus, ‘ the same shall judge 
you at the last day.’”? P. 312. 


Thus have we, by very cursory and 


rapid selection of a few impres- 


sive sentences, endeavoured to give our 
readers some taste of the character of 
the little volume before us: it is better 
that we should stop with these, and 
promise, that with no small advantage, 
they may judge for themselves. They 
will gather, in this little garden of pre- 
cepts from the Tree of Knowledge, to 
use the language of one, whose wis- 
dom has been compared to that of So- 
lomon, ‘‘ that peace which containeth 
infinite blessings, establisheth faith, 
and kindleth charity.*” 





London. Edited by Charles Knight. 
Vol. I. 

THE dry and ordinary style of tlie 
mechanical compiler of topography, 
undergoes a complete and lively trans- 
formation when anecdote, remarkable 
occurrences, biographical traits and 
manners, habits and amusements, are 
brought together and recorded'‘to il- 
lustrate various well-known localities. 
Such a course of narrative recalls 
by-gone generations to our view, and 
introduces us to an intimate familiarity 
with the domestic scenes of our fore- 
fathers. This is, with some qualifica- 
tions hereafter noticed, the merit of 
the work before us—the London of 
the Romans—of the time of the third 
Edward—of Elizabeth—James I1st,— 
his grandson, the second Charles—of 
William 3rd—of the Georges, is 
brought before our view in microscopic 
distinctness of detail; while graphic 
illustrations shew us the Roman walls, 
Roman vessels, the hostelrie of Chau- 
cer’s Pilgrims, the embowered oriels of 
Richard III. at Crosby Place, the 
houses and fortifications of the won- 
drous bridge, the Park when the ball 
was propelled through its long avenues 
by gallant cavaliers at the game of 
pall mall, Piccadilly and the Strand 
studded with suburban villas, the 
hedges and dykes of Drury and St. 
Martin’s Lane, the gardens of Holborn 
and of the Convent of St. Peter’s, the 
circling promenade of Ranelagh, the 
illuminated green vistas of Vauxhall— 
all these subjects, we repeat, are 
brought before us by the aid of the 
pencil and the pen in a manner truly 
praiseworthy and effective. 

The subjects in the volume are 





* Bacon’s Essays, Civil and Moral. 
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treated under various heads by dif- 
ferent essayists, whose names are 
given in the table of contents; the 
work being published in the form of a 
periodical miscellany, they have little 
or no reference to chronological order. 
The opening essay is devoted to the 
«silent highway,’’ the river Thames, on 
whose silver surface so many historical 
personages have glided, as their fortune 
steered, in buoyant spirits, in silence 
or in sorrow. Here Gower the poet 
met King Richard II. in his royal 
barge, the king called him on board 
his vessel and desired him ‘‘ to book 
some new thing,” this was the origin 
of the ‘‘ Confessio Amantis,”’ and the 
circumstance has been recorded by the 
poet himself in these words : 

‘« Out of my bote when he me sygh, 

He bade me come into his barge, 

And when I was with him at large, 

Amonge other thinges said, 

He hath this charge upon me laid, 

And bad me do my businesse, 

That to his high worthiness 

Some new thing I should book, 

That he himself it might look, 

After the form of my writing ; 

And thus upon his commanding 

Mine heart is well the more glad 

To write so as he me bade.’’ 

Next follows the well-known de- 
scription, by FitzStephen, of the tilt. 
ings and sports exhibited by the youth 
of London on the Thames, and many 
anecdotes relative to noble individuals 
who have, at various periods, used the 
silent highway of its waters. The 
essay concludes with a description, in 
glowing terms, of a steam-boat voy- 
age from the Shades at London Bridge 
to Hungerford Stairs, which the 
editor made, impressed with the gran- 
deur of metropolitan scenery viewed 
from the river. 

We pass to the essay entitled, ‘Clean 
your honour’s shoes,” of the last of 
street shoe-blacks in London : the story 
is thus written. 

‘¢In one of the many courts on the 
north side of Fleet Street might be seen, 
about the year 1820, the last of shoe- 
blacks. One would think that he deemed 
himself dedicated to his profession by 
Nature, for he was a negro. At the 
earliest dawn he crept forth from his 
neighbouring lodging and planted his 
tripod on the quiet pavement, where he 
patiently stood till noon was past. He 
was a short, large-headed son of Africa, 
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subject, as it would appear, to considers 
able variation of spirits, alternating be- 
tween depression and excitement, as the 
gains of the day presented to him the 
chance of having a few pence to recreate 
himself, beyond what he should carry 
home to his wife and children.......He 
watched with melancholy eye the gradual 
improvement of the streets, for durin 
some twenty orthirty years he had beheld 
all the world combining to ruin him. He 
saw the foot pavements widening, the 
large flag stones carefully laid down, the 
loose and broken piece, which had dis- 
charged a slushy shower on the unwary 
foot, instantly removed; he saw the 
kennels diligently cleansed and the drains 
widened ; he saw experiment upon experi- 
ment made in the repair of the carriage 
way, and the holes, which were to him as 
the old familiar faces which he loved, 
filled up, with haste that appeared quite 
unnecessary, if not insulting. One soli- 
tary shop-keeper, who had come to Lon- 
don once a year during a long life, clung 
to our sable friend, for he was the only 
one of the fraternity that he could find re- 
maining in his walk from Charing Cross to 
Cheapside. The summer's morning when 
that good man planted his foot on the 
three-legged stool and desired him care- 
fully to turn back his brown gaiters, and 
asked him how trade went with him, and 
shook his head when he learned that it 
was very bad, and they both agreed that 
the new-fangled ways were the ruin of the 
country,—that was a joyful occasion, for he 
felt that he was not quite deserted. He 
did not continue long to struggle with the 
capricious world. 
*** One morn we missed him on th’ accustomed 
stand.’ 
He retired into the workhouse, and his 
boys, having a keener eye than their father 
to the wants of the community, took up 
the trade which he most hated, and ap- 
plied themselves to the diligent removal of 
the mud in an earlier stage of its accumu- 
lation, and swept crossings instead of 
cleaning shoes.” 


In the above descriptive sketch of a 
professor of one of those humble avo- 
cations which modern changes have 
banished from old London, the author 
has evidently imitated the essays of 
that clever painter of human manners, 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

On the first use of Coacnes in the 
metropolis, we have some amusing 
information. Litters and decorated 
waggons were long the vehicles of 
locomotion for the great: of the first, 
by the way, a good specimen may be 
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seen in Moses’s Illustrations of Mon- 
strelet,* and of the latter in the Luttrell 
Psalter, as engraved in the Vetusta 
Monumenta of the Society of Anti- 
quaries; coaches under the French 
appellation of caroches were sparingly 
used .in the time of Elizabeth, and 
our readers are acquainted with the old 
print which represents Queen Elizabeth 
riding in a coach in her royal park at 
Nonesuch.t 

We have, among our memoranda, 
note of an old account of the charges 
*‘of a caroche and furnyture to it be- 
longing,’’ made for James the Ist in 
the year 1609 :{ it was covered with 
leather hide, lined with velvet, orna- 
mented with gilt nails, had cushions of 
crimson velvet, relieved with net work 
of gold, and adorned with gcld tassels ; 
the curtains were of damask silk, 
fringed with gold. The whole charge 
of this royal vehicle, allowed by the 
Earl of Worcester, then Lord Cham. 
berlain, was 4291. 


‘* Up to the time of Charles the Ist the 
horse litter continued to be used on state 
occasions, but it gradually became exclu- 
sively employed by the rich and aged at a 
period when coaches were still terribly 
rough vehicles. Evelyn, in his Diary, 
states he travelled in one with his sick 
father in 1640, from Bath to Wotton; 
and this, Markland says, is the latest 
mention of the conveyance which he can 
find. There is a later mention of it in a 
bitter attack upon the old Republicans in 
1680: ‘ Can we forget that horrid accident 
when Major-general Skippon came in a 
horse litter wounded to London? When 
he passed by the brewhouse near St. 
John’s Street, a devilish mastiff flew, as at 
a bear, at one of his horses, and held him 
so fast that the horse grew mad as a mad 
dog; the soldiers so amazed that none 
had the wit to shoot the mastiff, but the 
horse litter, borne between two horses, 
tossed the Major-general like a dog in a 
blanket.’” Nothing canbe more exact than 
this description ofa litter. ‘‘ Of the elder 
vehicles that preceded coaches, whether 
rejoicing’’—a bold personification this of 
the essayist—‘‘ in the name of chare, car, 
chariot, caroch, or whirlicote, we have 





* Entrance of Eleanor of Austria, 
Queen of Francis I. into Toulouse, Pl. 7. 

+ Copied in our Magazine for Aug. 
1837. 
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little here to say. Their dignity was not 
much elevated above that of a waggon, 
and they were scarcely calculated to move 
about the streets of London, which are 
described in the Paving Act of 1539, as 
‘very foul and full of pits and sloughs, 
very perilous and noyous, as well for the 
king’s subjects on horseback as on foot 
and with carriages.’ There appears little 
doubt that the coach first appeared about 
1564, although the question was subse- 
quently raised ‘ whether the devil brought 
tobacco into Englund in a coach, or else 
brought a coach in a fog or mist of to- 
bacco.’ Stow thus describes the introduc- 
tion of this novelty, which was to change 
the face of English society. ‘ In the year 
1564 Guilliam Boonen, a Dutchman, be- 
came the Queen’s coachman, and was the 
first that brought the use of coaches into 
England. After a while divers great 
ladies, with as great jealousy of the 
Queen’s displeasure, made them coaches 
and rid up and down the countries in 
them, to the great admiration of all the 
beholders ; but then, by little and little, 
they grew usual among the nobility and 
others of sort, and within twenty years 
became a great trade of coach making.’ 
In little more than thirty years a Bill was 
brought into Parliament ‘to restrain the 
excessive use of coaches.’ 

‘*One of the most signal examples we 
can find of the growing importance of the 
middle classes, is exhibited in their rapid 
appropriation to their own use of the new 
luxury, which the highest in the land ven- 
tured at first to indulge timidly and with 
‘jealousy ’ of the Queen’s displeasure, It 
was in vain that Parliament legislated 
against their excessive use, it was equally 
in vain that the citizens and citizen’s wives 
who aspired to ride in them were ridiculed 
by the wits and hooted by the mob. As 
in the diffusion of every other convenience 
or luxury introduced by the rich, the dis- 
tinction of riding in a coach ceased to be 
a distinction. The proud Duke of Buck- 
ingham, seeing that coaches with two 
horses were used by all, and that the no- 
bility had only the exclusive honour of 
four horses, set up a coach with six horses, 
and then the ‘ stout Earl of Northumber- 
land, ’ established§ one with eight horses. 
Massinger, in ‘The City Madam,’ ex- 





§ Here the essayist goes beyond his 
authority. The Earl, on leaving his 


long imprisonment in the Tower, tri- 
umphantly went through London with 
eight horses; being still banished from 
the Court and the metropolis. This was 
not establishing such an equipage, for or- 
dinary use. Rev. 
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hibits Anne Frugal demanding of her 
courtly admirer, 


° My caroch, 
Drawn by six Flanders mares, my coachman, 





groom 
Postillion and footmen.? 


‘¢ The high-born and wealthy soon found 
that those who had been long accustomed 
to trudge through the miry streets,.or on 
rare occasions to bestride an ambling nag, 
would make a ready way with money to 
appropriate the new luxury to themselves. 
Coaches soon came to be hired ; they were 
to be found in the suburban districts and 
inns within the town. Taylor (who writes 
in 1623) says, ‘I have heard of a gentle- 
woman who sent her man to Smithfield 
from Charing Cross to hire a coach to 
carry her to Whitehall; another did the 
like from Ludgate Hill to be carried to 
see a play at Blackfriars.’...... 

‘It is affirmed, in a pamphlet quoted 
by Markland, entitled ‘Coach and 
Sedan,’ that in 1686 the coaches in 
London, the suburbs, and within four 
miles compass without, are reckoned to the 
number of six thousand and odd. It was 
two years before the date of this calcula- 
tion, that the first hackney-coach stand 
was established in London. Garrard thus 
describes it in a letter to Strafford: ‘I 
cannot omit to mention any new thing 
that comes up among us, though never 
so trivial: here is one Capt. Baily, he 
hath been a sea captain, but now lives on 
the land, about this city, where he tries 
experiments. He hath erected, according 
to his ability, some four hackney coaches, 
put his men in livery, and appointed them 
to stand at the Maypole in the Strand, 
giving them instructions at what rates to 
carry men into several parts of the town, 
where all day they may be had.’.... When 
Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I., 
returned from his faithless wooing of the 
daughter of Philip IV., he brought with 
him three Sedan chairs, of curious work- 
manship. Such a mode of conveyance 
was unknown to the English.... they felt 
that men were degraded, when the favourite 
of James and Charles, Buckingham, first 
moved into the streets of London, borne 
in his sedan chair, on men’s shoulders. 
Baby Charles had presented Steenie with 
two of these luxuries. Wilson says, ‘when 
Buckingham came to be carried in a chair 
on men’s shoulders, the clamour and' noise 
of it was so extravagant, that the people 
would rail on him in the streets, loathing 
that men should be brought to as vile 
condition as horses.’ ”’ 


The earliest notice we have ourselves 
met with of this kind of vehicle, is in 
a letter of Mr. John Chamberlain to 
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Sir Dudley Carleton, who says, (April 
24, 1619,) ‘‘ The King removed from 
Royston to Ware; being carried part 
ofthe way by the guard, in a Neapolitan 
portative chair, given him by Lady 
Hatton, the rest of the way in a litter.” 

Under the head of Pau.’s Cross, the 
history of that famous stand for open 
air preaching is deduced, through four 
centuries, to the year 1643, when, 
strange to say, under the rule of 
fanaticism, it was demolished. 

We passtotheTasarp, wherethe ca- 
rousing of Chaucer’s Canterbury Pil- 
grims isdescribed at some length, and at 
the Talbot Inn in the Borough of our 
day, the writer considers, from certain 
infallible architectural indications, are 
to be found vestiges of the ancient Inn, 
coeval with Chaucer’s time, which 
have survived all accidents and altera- 
tions. ‘‘ The very aspect of the pre- 
sent gallery,” at the Talbot, “ is enough 
to convince any one, that it has not 
been erected within the last one 
hundred and sixty years. We hold 
therefore (says the author) firmly, that 
the very gallery exists, along which 
Chaucer and the pilgrims walked.’”’* 

Conducted by a modern waiter, 
some “ Francis!’ Anon, anon, sir,” of 
the nineteenth century, we may sup- 
pose that the writer of the article 
himself passes on to the room tradition- 
ally known as the Pilgrims’; that he 
there, after a generous potation, falls 
asleep, as Goldsmith before him did at 
the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap,t of 
which adventure, his own at the Talbot 
appears to be a palpable imitation— 
that during this nap a dream of the 
fourteenth century over-shadows his 
antiquarian senses—that he sees in 
“his mind’s eye,” the burly Host 
of the Tabard, the Knight, the Squire, 
the Wife of Bath, the Doctor of Physic, 
the Miller, the Manciple, &c. assemble 
round a board, groaning with good 
esculents from the Borough Market. 
Here we will leave Mr. Knight’s anti- 
quary until he awakes, only hinting 
that much of the insubstantial painting 
of whichdreams are composed is hardly 
to be desired in works compiled to 
convey historical and local information: 
they call us too abruptly away from 
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matter of fact, and we hardly know 
whether we ourselves, during the 
perusal, have not partaken of some 
vision-stirring draught; and we are 
ready, like honest Christopher Sly in 
the play, to protest that we never drank 
sack in our lives—no, nor Hippocras 
but once, when celebrating the restora- 
tion ofa far-famed ancient City Hall,— 
and to call for a sedative ‘‘ pot of the 
smallest ale.” 

An article follows devoted to Lonpon 
BripGe: the old, the altered when 
stripped of its houses, andthe new. So 
much has been industriously collected 
on this subject by Mr. Thomson, in 
his Chronicles of London Bridge, that 
little new can be offered on that head. 

The MipsuMMER EVE of 1510 is 
ushered into us by a narrative in the 
style of the opening of Walter Scott’s 
Fortunes of Nigel, and two London 
youths not only are witnesses to the 
fires of the deep-burning cressets 
carried by the marching watch and 
constables upon St. John’s eve through 
the streets, but they overhear a whisper 
from Henry to Cardinal Wolsey, and 
Wolsey’s flattering reply: they call 
Henry ‘‘a sensual tyrant” in the 
pages of Mr. Knight, with perfect 
security, without the least apprehen- 
sion that any officious courtier can 
make ‘ a Star-chamber matter of it.” 

Under the head of Sr. Mary 
Overy’s is an ample historical notice 
of the church, mixed up with a strong 
leaven of the sentimental and pictur- 
esque. The restoration of the far-famed 
Lady Chapel does not pass unnoticed. 
We believe Sylvanus Urban may claim 
the honour of having first called public 
attention towards its meditated de- 
struction,* although the appeal is 
by the Editor transferred to another 
quarter, who says, p. 410, 

‘¢ Never perhaps had so fine a work of 
art so narrow an escape. In preparing 
the approaches to London Bridge, the 
Committee agreed to grant a space of 
sixty feet, for the better display of St. 
Mary Overy’s, provided the Lady Chapel 
were swept away. The matter appeared 
in a fair way for being thus settled, when 
Mr. Taylor sounded the alarm, in one of 
the daily papers. Thomas Saunders, esq. 
[F.S.A.], and Messrs. Cottingham and 





* Letter of Suthriensis in Gent. Mag. 
Feb. 1830, vol. C. part I. p. 103, 
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Savage, the architects, actively interfered. 
A large majority of parishioners, however, 
decided to accept the proposals of the 
Committee. In the mean time the gen- 
tlemen we have named were indefatigable 
in their exertions, and they were effectively 
seconded by the press. At a subsequent 
meeting, there was a majority of three 
only for pulling down the chapel: on a 
poll being demanded, and obtained, there 
ultimately appeared the large majority of 
240 for its preservation. The excitement 
of the hour was prudently used to obtain 
funds to restore it, which has been most 
successfully accomplished. Honour to 
the individuals who boldly pioneered the 
way !’’ P. 127. 


It may not be known to all our 
readers, that the mortal remains of the 
celebrated Lancelot Andrews, Bishop 
of Winchester, reposed in a chapel pro- 
jecting eastward beyund the Lady 
Chapel. When that building was 
restored, the Chapel of Bishop 
Andrews was judiciously removed, 
and the bones of the Bishop brought 
into the Lady Chapel; his leaden 
coffin, which was found immured in 
brickwork, bore simply his initials 
L. A. We are not told what has 
become of the marble monument, for 
which one of his chaplains wrote the 
inscription, beginning 

Lector, 
Si Christianus es siste 
More pretium erit, 
Non nescire te, qui vir hic situs est.... 

Under ‘‘Srreer Notszs,”’ the merry 
cries of famous London town’ are 
detailed, many of which have been 
rendered dumb by legislation, and 
there is something like a hint, that in 
the course of a remote probability, a 
time may come, when “‘ Milk below!” 
shall no longer call the Cinderellas of 
London to the area gate, to receive 
their pennyworths of the diluted 
liquid, and when milk shall be laid 
on by some monopolizing milk com- 
pany, who will serve the refreshing 
fluid to every dwelling, from reservoirs, 
through leaden pipes. . 

Roman Lonpon is the next topic 
which claims our Editor’s attention: 
the details of late discoveries, illustra- 
ting its site, are quoted chiefly from 
the papers in the Archeologia, com- 
municated by Mr. Kempe and Mr. 
Roach Smith.t Some criticism is, 
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expended on the appellation Augusta 
bestowed on London : that title, we 
believe, was derived from its having 
been at some period the quarters of 
the second Legion, which bore that 
distinguished designation. Theodosius, 
after relieving London from its barba- 
rous assailants, A.D. 297, seems to 
have remained for some time in that 
city ; and it is stated, 


‘That before he left the island, he 
restored to their ancient sound and secure 
condition, both the towns and the military 
strongholds throughout the country, many 
of which suffered much injury or dilapida- 
tion. ‘In integrum restituit civitates et 
castra multiplicibus quidem damnis 
adflicta.’* From these expressions, it has 
been conjectured that London was now 
first surrounded with a wall; but they 
would rather seem to warrant the suppo- 
sition that the wall was now only repaired 
by Theodosius, and that its original con- 
struction is probably to be referred to an 
earlier date. The old tradition is that it 
was built by the Emperor Constantine the 
Great, at the request of his mother Helena, 
soon after the beginning of the fourth 
century. Cvins of Helena, Camden 
affirms, had often been found under the 
wall.” The date thus ascribed to the 
building of the wall, is probable enough. 
‘It is most likely that London was still 
without fortifications, when it was fallen 
upon and partially plundered, apparently 
without having offered any resistance, by 
the Frank auxiliaries of Allectus in the 
year 297.”’.P. 154. 


The fact seems to us to be that 
London had thrown out its suburban 
edifices in the fields on all sides of the 
earlier Roman station; and that these 
dwellings, numerous and well inha- 
bited, were without any defence. On 
the site of various temples and sacellz 
in the Roman colony and its suburbs, 
Christian churches had been establish- 
ed, or were erected; for it is remarkable 
that on almost every ancient site 
which now remains consecrated in 
London to the offices of the christian 
apostolic church, many fragments of 
the fine Samian ware, on any casual 
excavations, are found. Wren, on 
sinking the foundations of St. Paul’s, 
found under the choir ‘‘ a semi-circular 
chancel of Roman architecture.” P. 
33. These circular apsides are indeed 
sure indications of the high antiquity 
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of achurch ; they assimilate with the 
Roman basilica. In our Magazine for 
1834, pt. I. p. 156, will be found a de- 
scription, by Mr. Carlos, of the founda- 
tions of a church with acircular apsis, 
existing in the centre of the present line 
of Fenchurch-street. These discoveries 
afford an accumulation of tangible 
proof, that the Roman Britons had 
their church and their churches long 
before Papal Rome claimed the merit of 
christianizing our land, as well as its 
ecclesiastical dominion. 

An interesting account is given of a 
piece of the Roman wall, which we 
arecontent to call Constantine’s, which 
was discovered in the Minories, near 
America Square, on clearingthe ground 
for the Blackwall Railway. The to- 
pographical query is not solved whe- 
ther the Tower of London existed in 
any form in the times of the Roman 
Lower Empire: we are inclined to 
think that it did, as a strong castel- 
lum flanking the wall, and commanding 
the river. After the Norman Con- 
quest, the limits of this fortress were 
enlarged, and its defences remodelled 
and refounded: it may, however, be 
observed, that few or scarcely any 
Roman materials, we believe, exist in 
the present White Tower. 

The editor passes from Roman Lon- 
don to London in the spring-tide, 
with its maypoles, its archers, and 
its foot-ball players; bull, bear bait- 
ings, and cock-fightings, sports far 
more barbarous and less manly that the 
achievements in the ring of the athletic 
champions Cribb and Gully. Of 
St. James’s Park, we are told that 
with the restoration of Charles If. 
its existence began as a public haunt. 
This assertion must be received with 
some degree of qualification ; for cer- 
tain it is, from documents preserved 
in her Majesty’s State Paper Office, 
that so early as the time of the first 
James, Spring Garden, contiguous to 
the Park, was a menagerie for exotic 
beasts and fowls, a zoological garden 
of the seventeenth century. Some of 
the distinguishing characters of St. 
James’s Park, in the time of Charles 
II. remain to the present day : 


‘‘ Immediately to the south of the east 
end of the Mall, and in front of the 
Horse Guards, was the great parade. The 
rest of the Park was an inclosure of grass 
plats, intersected by walks planted, and 
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having a broad canal running from the Pa- 
rade, to the end next Buckingham House. 
Onthe south of this canal, near the eastend, 
was the decoy, a triangular nexus [laby- 
rinth?] ofsmaller canals, where water fowls 
were kept. Westward from the decoy, on 
the same side of the canal, was Rosamond’s 
Pond.’’ (Famous as the spot of many 
unhappy suicides by drowning.) ‘‘ The 
Birdcage Walk, leading along the south 
side of the decoy, and Rosamond’s Pond 
nearly in the same line as the road, which 
still retains the name, was so named 
from the cages of an aviary disposed 
among the trees that bordered it.” P. 195. 
‘* A roadentered the Park at the westend, 
near where Buckingham Gate now stands, 
crossing it between the Mulberry Garden 
and the termination of Birdcage Walk.”’ 


The Mulberry Garden will be recog- 
nised as the site of the present Buck- 
ingham Palace and grounds, Early in 
the reign of James I. an abortive 
attempt was made to naturalize the 
silkworm in the open air in England, 
and some thousands of mulberry trees 
were imported from the Continent, 
as public documents extant of the 
period (1603) prove. Some ten or dozen 
pounds of native English silk were 
produced, The attempt was abor- 
tive; but the delicious mulberry was 
added, in consequence, to England’s 
autumnal fruits. We return to our 
author. The Green Park, it appears, 
owed its origin to certain fields, which 
Charles II. added to the inclosures 
at St. James’s Park. Charles II. 
whose walking propensities seem to 
have rendered him a sort of perpetual 
motion, spent much of his leisure— 
that is, his whole time—there. Cibber 
tells us: 

‘¢ That his indolent amusement of play- 
ing with his dogs, and feeding his ducks 
in St. James’s Park, (which I have seen 
him do), made the common people adore 
him.’’ 

‘‘ When Prince George of Denmark 
complained, on one occasion, that he was 
growing fat; ‘ Walk with me,’said Charles, 
‘and hunt with my brother, and you will 
not long be distressed with growing fat.’”’ 

‘¢ The Duke of York remonstrated once 
with the King, his brother, for being so 
slenderly attended in his walks. ‘No kind 
of danger, James,’ said Charles, ‘ for I am 
sure no man in England will kill me, to 
make you King !"’’ 

The pious Evelyn found himself in 
a sad dilemma once, in attending the 


King in St. James’s Park. See his 
Diary under March Ist, 1671. 


“‘T thence walked with him [the King] 
through St. James’s Park to the garden, 
where I both saw and hearda very fami- 
liar discourse between Mrs. Nellie, [Nell 
Gwynn, ] as they called an impudent come- 
dian: she, looking out of her garden, on 
a terrace at the top of the wall, and [the 
King] standing on the green walk under 
it. Thence the King walked to the 
Duchess of Cleveland, another lady of 
pleasure, and curse of our nation.” 


The morality of Mr. Knight’s es- 
say is rather questionable; for he con- 
siders it vain to blame Charles, dead 
or alive, for his seraglio predilections, 
or to consider him other ‘‘ than a fine 
healthy animal, restless to the last 
degree.” P. 197. 

Hyde Park and Kensington Gar- 
dens, we are told, were the same 
demesne, purchased by William III. 
of Daniel second Earl of Nottingham, 
together with his house at Kensing- 
ton. 

Unper-Grounp Lonpon, with its 
numerous ramified arteries and veins, 
represented by its sewers, water pipes, 
and gas pipes, claim a portion of his 
attention. 

One of the most amusing of the 
fanciful essays in the volume, is a de- 
scription of JEpEDIAH JonEs, a sort of 
practical antiquary, who had a pas- 
sion for identifying the places whence 
the fares of hackney-coaches are le- 
gally measured : the place where Hicks’s 
hall formerly stood stimulated his cu- 
riosity, and, in the event, put his pa- 
tience to the proof. ‘If Whittington 
had a stone erected to his memory, 
Hicks had twenty: Hicks therefore 
must be a greater man. Who was 
Hicks? Where was Hicks’s hall? He 
was only four miles from the spot 
where Hicks’s hall formerly stood, the 
problem would soon be solved.” He 
was mistaken, for he reached in the 
course of a vain research, the Ele- 
phant and Castle, and found the mili- 
ary notation changed. All thedistances 
were from the Standard in Cornhill: 
rio such standard could be found. 
Equally fruitless was his search on his 
return home, by a circuitous route, for 
Holborn Bars, and St. Giles’s Pound! 
We close this account of Mr. Jones’s 
peregrinations with a colloquy between 
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him and a veteran jarvey, alias hack- 
ney coachman. 


‘« «My worthy friend,’ said he, ‘ we are 
only two miles from St. Giles’s Pound, 
what sort ofa Pound is St. Giles’s Pound ?’ 
‘ For the matter of that,’ said the driver, 
‘IT have driv here these ten years, and 
I never yet seed St. Giles’s Pound, nor 
Holborn Bars; no, never! tho’ we always 
reckons bythem.’ ‘ Wonderful!’ replied 
Mr. Jones : ‘ then please to drive me to the 
Standard in Cornhill.’ * The Standard in 
Cornhill—that ’s a good ’un!—IJ should 
like to know who ever seed the Standard 
in Cornhill. Ve knows the Swan with 
Two Necks in Lad Lane, and the Golden 
Cross, and the Vite Horse Cellar in Pic- 
cadilly ; but I never heard of any body 
that ever seed the Standard in Cornhill.’ 
‘ Then, sir,’ saidJones, breathlessly, ‘ per- 
haps youdon’tknowthe place where Hicks’s 
Hall formerly stood?’ ‘ Asfor Hicks’s Hall,’ 
said the driver, ‘it ’s halla hum. There’s 
no such place—no more than the Stand- 
ard in Cornhill, nor Holborn Bars, nor 
St. Giles’s Pound ;—and my opinun is 
ther never wor such places, and that they 
keep their names on the milestones, to 
cheat the poor coachmen out of their 
back carriage.’’ P. 246. 


The reader’s curiosity has perhaps 
risen with that of Jedediah Jones: we 
will therefore tell him that there really 
was once such a placeas Hicks’s Hall, 
the Sessions House for Middlesex 
Magistrates, erected by Sir Baptist 
Hicks in the reign of James I. and 
that it was placed where a stone marks 
its site in the widest part of St. John 
Street, about two hundred yards from 
Smithfield. Our limits will not allow 
us to tarry with our author at Lambeth 
Palace ; and we can only glance at the 
supposed etymology of Piccadilly, from 
a house where ruffs, alias peccadilloes, 
were vendible. In Hudibras, the pillory 
is called a wooden peccadillo; we take 
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the statement on credit, for we do not 
remember the passage. 

After all, the name Piccadilly re- 
mains among the list of topographic 
doubts ; and who, we ask our corres- 
pondents, with the emphasis of an ex- 
cited curiosity, who has yet defined 
the origin of Pimlico? 

The prettily sculptured stags in front 
of the Ranger’s house in the Green 
Park, facing Piccadilly, were placed 
there by the late Lord William Gor- 
don, when Deputy Ranger. They 
were catalogued when the furniture, 
&c. were lately sold by auction; but 
were withdrawn, and presented to the 
Commissioners of the Woods and 
Forests, and will probably be erected 
on one of the new gates to Hyde Park. 
Lord W. Gordon’s pavilion has just 
been taken down. 

For notices of Crosby Place, so 
happily rescued by the liberality of 
individuals from debasement and de- 
struction, Whitehall, Ranelagh, Vaux- 
hall, the Monument, &c. &c. we 
refer our readers to the book itself. 
They will not find it a history of 
London for a thorough-paced, mat- 
ter-of-fact antiquary, and there is in 
it occasionally too much effort at fine 
writing: still they will pronounce it 
an agreeable guide to what is worthy 
of notice, in the ever increasing heart 
of the mighty British Empire, illus- 
trated by sundry attractive and beau- 
tiful wood-cuts ; and he who places on 
his shelves Stow or Maitland, as grave 
authorities, should associate with them 
this pleasing volume, as shewing at 
one view the transition progress of 
London in the olden time to London 
of the nineteenth century. 

“Such London is, by taste and wealth pro. 
claim’d 
The fairest capital of all the world.” 
Cowper. 





Caveats for Cornfields, &c. By Sel- 
den, junior.—A very clever, amusing, well- 
reasoned pamphlet. We think the author 
right in his opinion of the causes of the 
present distress, which is mainly owing to 
glutsin the markets from over-manufactur- 
- ing—or, in other words, supplying be- 
yond demand—to the use of machinery— 
and to low wages, from the competition 
of superabundant labour. We also are 
quite sure that the cure of these evils is 
totally independent of a repeal of the 
Corn Laws. 

Remarks on the Necessity of at- 
tempting the Restoration of the National 


Church. By Rev. W. Gresley. —We 
thank Mr. Gresley for his seasonable ad- 
vice, and zealous exhortations, on the im- 
portant subject discussed by him ; and we 
truly hope his exertions will be success- 
ful in awakening the attention of society, 
and especially the higher classes of the 
laity, to the very afflicting state in which 
both the church and people are placed in 
very many large districts in the kingdom. 
The revenues of the church we are sure 
have been strained to the utmost to 
remedy the evil, but are far too inade- 
quate to effect the purpose; it is on the 
general wealth of the nation, distributed 
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by a high sense of duty, and a feeling of 
the necessity of the work being carried 
through under the authority of our spiri- 
tual rulers, that we must rely. Howa 
wealthy nation, possessing an impover- 
ished national church, totally inadequate 
to meet the wants of the people, can call, 
or think itself, moral and religious, we 
are at a loss to say: yet with these titles 
England is honoured—has she yet deserv- 
ed them ? 

The Governess ; or, Modern Education. 
By Madam B. Riofrey, &c.—We have 
recdived only two numbers of this work, 
Nos. VII. and VIII. but from what we 
have seen of it, we think it rational in its 
plan, and convincing in its reasonings and 
illustration. 

A Peep into Number Ninety. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth.—The Lady is very 
angry with the Oxford Divines, and warns 
her fair countrywomen against their doc- 
trine of celibacy, as well as other of their 
opinions she considers unsound. How 
the Oxford Divines will answer her it is 
not for us to say. 

A Sermon preached at the opening 
of Christ Church, Bolton (late Ebenezer 
Chapel), May 2d,1841. By the Rev. J. 
Slade, Canon of Chester.—This sermon 
was preached on an occasion of peculiar 
interest, the conversion of a Society of 
New Methodists to the Established 
Church. Mr. Slade, in his sermon, we 
think is very judicious in the choice of 
his points of discussion, and very correct 
in his views of religious duty and feeling. 
We agree fully in the expressions used in 
p. 15, ‘* Within the church you will find 
differences and contentions. My earnest 
advice is this: shew no readiness to enter- 
tain them: abstain as much as possible 
from all speculation and controversy: the 
points of difference are most of them spe- 
culative ; points upon which the most ho- 
noured of the church have been divided, 
upon which the church herself has not 
fully decided ; and when she is silent or 
doubtful, it does not become us to be po- 
sitive or dogmatical. But it is the fond- 
ness for entertaining, and the habit of 
entering upon difficult and disputed 
questions, against which I am equally 
anxious to guard you: because they 
are more apt to minister ‘ to the 
knowledge which puffeth up’ than to 
the ‘charity which edifieth.’ People 
often lose their temper and their love in 
disputing about matters non-essential and 
uncertain. Watch and pray against this 
evil.’’ 

The Extension of the Home Demand 
-ean alone save the Empire: the Cheap 
Bread of the Free Trader is a Delusion. 
By Robert Gale. 1841.—We quote the fol- 


lowing passage: ‘‘ The manufacturers’ 
unvarying practice has been by violent 
means,—that is, by recklessly reducing 
wages, to endeavour to force a market; 
and by doing this again and again, the il. 
lusion seems to have been, not to accom- 
modate the supply to the demand, but the 
demand to the supply. The final result 
of these tamperings has been,;to introduce 
an unusually low scale of wages,—to drive 
thousands into the Gazette,—~and at length 
to fetter the wheels of commerce itself.— 
Machinery and capital, such as it is, -co- 
operating, have trampled over the labour 
of the country ; morbid competition ’suc- 
ceeded to profitable enterprise ; and mo- 
nopoly sets at defiance the legitimate 
dealings of the humble trader. ' Specula- 
tion alone is in the ascendant, and yearly 
becoming more rampant; while in her 
train, as was to be expected, are either 
actual or threatened want of employ- 
ment, and all the fearful consequence of 
such bereavement.’’ 

The present state of Banking in 
England considered, in a Letter to Earl 
Fitzwilliam. By a Scotch Banker.. The 
author advocates the solid foundation of 
the banking system on property and cha- 
racter. 

Apology for the Universities, &§c. 
By Oxoniensis.—This pamphlet has been 
called forth by an attack made on the 
Universities by certain Tutors at Cam- 
bridge, for the want of clerical education, 
and a systematic study of theology, in the 
system pursued. The defence set up, and 
the answer made to attacks somewhat 
rash and injudicious, is satisfactory: for 
ourselves, we think that the best plan 
would be, to continue the system of aca- 
demical education as it is now constituted, 
subject of course to improvements that may 
be occasionally suggested, whereby a sound 
classical knowledge and scientific attain- 
ments may be secured ; andafter theBache- 
lor’s degree has been taken, those students 
who are intended for the Church should, 
either at the universities or in diocesan 
colleges, pursue, for a certain period, the 
study of theology, and perhaps take a de- 
gree in that, as previously in other arts. 
To study theology successfully, requires 
accurate classical knowledge, and a power 
of reasoning closely and clearly, both 
which attainments would be best gained 
by an uninterrupted course of study in the 
very limited term of academical education. 

Criminal Jurisprudence considered in 
relation to Mental Organization. By 
M. B. Sampson.—It is impossible to read 
this pamphlet without being impressed 
by a conviction of the benevolence of the 
author's feelings, and the convincing na- 
ture of his reasoning; though we may 
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differ from him as to the power or practica- 
bility of carrying out his views in the pre- 
sent state of society. The author con- 
siders, ‘‘ Obedience to the laws the test 
of mental sanity.’’ He, therefore, who 
breaks the law, is more or less insane; 
but an insane person possesses no such 
responsibility as might subject him to 
death for crimes committed; he is in 
state of disease; therefore, instead of pu- 
nishment he should be placed in confine- 
ment, and under medical treatment and 
moral restraint. 

Physiology of Health, &c. (New 
Library of Useful Knowledge.) —A 
very pleasing and apparently accurate 
work; but perhaps hardly popular or 
practical enough ; at least, it requires a 
well-educated person to understand it. 
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16. 4 Descant on the Penny Postage.— 
A very clever, humourous brochure, full of 
good hits and amusing satire. I1/Onxos év 
moppupa. We hope the author does not 
allude to us when, speaking of the old 
tradesman’s signs, he says, ‘‘ The apo- 
thecary’s sign, which always had in the 
foreground a shopman pouring out of one 
bottle into another, was lent to a neigh- 
bouring bookseller, thus unwittingly made 
to disclose a principal mystery of his 
craft.”” When we decanter our learning, 
we always leave the sediment behind, 
which is subsequently swallowed by.some 
gentlemen of the same trade with our- 
selves, who instruct the public in the 
weekly newspapers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Madame de Sevigné and her Contem- 
poraries; comprising Sketches of above 
one hundred of the most Eminent Persons 
of her Times. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Roake and Varty’s Chronological 
Pictures of English History. Imp. fol. 
Part I. 7s. 6d. Coloured 15s. 

Memoir of the Rev. Lant Carpenter. 
By his Son, R. L. CARPENTER. 8vo. 12s. 

A Memoir of the Life of Richard Phil- 
lips, late of Wandsworth, Surrey, a Mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Memoir of Capt. Edward Pelham Bren- 
ton, R.N. C.B.: with Sketches of his 
Professional Life, and Exertions in the 
Cause of Humanity, &c. By his Brother, 
Vice-Adm. Sir JAHLEEL Brenton, Bart. 
K.C.B. 8vo. 7s. 

Letters of David Hume, edited by Dr. 
Murray. 8vo. 68. 

Memoirs of Rev. J. Hessell. By Rev. 
J. Priesttey. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Politics. 


The Philosophy of Necessity; or, the 
Law of Consequences, as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By 
Cuares Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

Observations on the Present Condition 
of the Island of Trinidad, and the Actual 
State of the Experiment of Negro Eman- 
cipation. By WiLt1AM Harpin Burn- 
LEY. 8vo. 58. 

Thoughts on the Currency. By IcHa- 
Bop CHARLES WriGut, M.A. F.R.S.L. 
Banker, Nottingham. 1s. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 
A Pilgrimage to Auvergne, from Picardy 


to Le Velay. By Miss Lovisa Stuart 
CosTELLo. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Notes of a Traveller on the Social and 
Political State of France, Prussia, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, and other parts of Europe, 


during the present Century. By Samuet 
Laine, Esq. 8vo. 16s. 

Suarpe’s History of Egypt under the 
Romans. 8vo. 7s. 


The History and Topography of Brad- 
ford, in the County of York ; with Topo- 
graphical Notices of its Parish. By Joun 
JAMES. 8vo. 12s. 

Lancashire: its History, Legends, and 
Manufactures. By the Rev. G. N. 
Wricut, M.A.; assisted by Residents 
in various parts of the County. Part I. 
Imp. 8vo. 2s. 

A History of Newport Pagnell. By 
Joseru Staines. Part I. (To be com- 
pleted in 6 Parts.) 8vo. ls. 


Poetry. 


Book of the Poets.—The Modern Poets 
(of the Nineteenth Century) ; with Bio- 
graphical Notices, and an Essay on the 
English Poetry of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. vol. 2. 8vo. 21s. 

The Cottager’s Sabbath, a Poem. 
— MULLEN. 8vo. 12s. 

Lays and Lyrics. By CHartes GRAY. 
8. 6 


By 


~ 
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SewE v’s Sacred Thoughts, in Verse. 
7s. 6d. 


Goethe’s Faust, in English Verse. By 
Sir G. Lerevre. 18mo., 6s. 
Hours in Norway, Poems, &c. By R. 


M. Laine. 5s. 6d. 


Novels and Tales. 


Anne Boleyn, an Historical Romance. 
By Mrs. A. T, Tuomson. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
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De Montfort; or, the Old English No- 
bleman. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Man of Fortune, and other Tales. By 
Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Extraordinary Delusions. 
By Cuarves Mackay. Vol 3. 8vo. 14s. 

G. CruiksHANK’s Omnibus. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Jack Tench; or, the Midshipman turned 
Idler. 8vo. 8s. 

My Boy’s Second Book. By Miss M. 
Fraser Tyt.er. 3s. 6d. 

Martyrs of Provence. By W. H. 
Mappen. 5s. 6d. 

Milford Malvoisin ; or, Pews and Pew- 
holders. By F. B. Pacer. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Rutilius and Lucius; or, Stories of the 
Third Age (Englishman’s Library, vol. 20.) 
By R. J. WILBERFORCE. 4s. 

Harrison’s Tongue of Time; or, Lan- 
guage of a Church Clock. 3s. 6d. 

The New Jack the Giant Killer. By 
Mrs. Lamont. 2s. 6d. 

Our Grandmama’s Clock. 
Huisu. 18mo. 2s. 

Old Basket ; or, Stories fora Week. By 
Lapy Courtenay. 19mo, Is. 6d. 

Divinity. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s Song in 
a Strange Land? a Sermon, by the Bishop 
of New Zealand. 

Protestant Catholicity. By F. D. Mavu- 
rice, M.A. Chaplain to Guy’s Hospital, 
&ec. 8vo. 

Poot’s Annotations on the Bible, vol. 3. 
Imp. 8vo. 25s. 

Haxv’s Harmony of Protestant Con- 
fessions. royal 8vo. 21s. 8vo. 14s. 

Primitive Christianity, exemplified and 
illustrated by the Acts of Primitive Chris- 
tians. By the Rt. Rev. Richarp Mant, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
8vo. 12s. 

Sermons preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Exeter. By the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Exeter. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Martyr of Erromanga; or, Philosophy 
of Missions. By J. CaMPBELL. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Christian Diary: with Moral and 
Religious Reflections, deduced from a 
Text of Scripture for Every Day in the 
Year. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

University Sermons to Young Men. 
By the Rev. W. Sewett, M.A. Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford. 
12mo. 6s. 

Sermons on Church Building. By the 
Rev. J. A. Emerton, Curate of Hanwell, 
Middlesex. 12mo. 5s. 

Translation of the Book of Isaiah. By 
the Rev. J. Jones. 8vo. 5s. 

Essays in reference to Socinianism. 
By Josern Corrre, part I, 8vo. 5s. 


By R. 
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Congregationalism ; or, the Polity of In- 
dependent Churches viewed in its relation 
to the State and Tendencies of Modern 
Society: including an Address delivered 
in Nottingham before the Autumnal Meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales. By Rosert VauGuan, 
D.D. Wmo. 5s. 

Biblical and Theological Dictionary. 
By S. GREEN. 4s. 6d. 

Eighteen Short Sermons ; intended to 
accompany Domestic Prayer on Sunday 
Evenings. By a Member of the Cuurncu 
of ENGLAND. 12mo. 4s. 

The Holy Ordinance of Christian Bap- 
tism. 38. 

Lectures on Popery. By J. W. Brooks. 
12mo. 2s. 

Divine and Human Knowledge. By the 
Rev. F. Ctosr, A.M. Perpetual Curate 
of Cheltenham. 32mo. 1s. 


Science. 


Hree1ns’s Book of Geology. 7s. 6d. 

BatLey’s Review of Berkeley’s Theory 
of Vision. 8vo. 7s. 

The Analysis and Solution of Cubic and 
Biquadratic Equations. By J. R. Youne, 
Professor of Mathematics in Belfast Col- 
lege. 12mo. 6s. 

The Dean'Forest Mining Commissioners’ 
Award. By. T.Sopwirn. 8vo. 5s. 

Coox (W. F.) on Telegraphic Railways. 
8vo. 38. Gd. 


Natural History, 


Florigraphia Britannica. By R. Dea- 
KIN. 8vo. 30s.; coloured, 57s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society, 
vol. II. part 5. 12s. plain; 17s. 6d. co- 
loured. 

Original Anecdotes of British Quadru- 
peds. Bythe Author of ‘‘ Poetic Sketches,” 
&c. 18mo. 3s. 

M’Gicuivray’s History of British Land 


Birds. Part I. 2s. 6d. 

Natural History of Man. By James 
Cow1tes Pricnarp, M.D., F.R.S., 
M.R.LA. No. I. 2s. 6d. 

Law, &c. 


Watrorp’s Treatise on the Law re- 
specting Parties to Actions. 2 vols. 
12mo. 30s. 

Abridgment of the Acts of Parliament 
of Scotland. By W. ALEXANDER. 8yo. 21s. 

Practical Treatise on Law of Estate for 
Life. By A. Bisser. 8vo. 13s. 

Practical Treatise on the Law of As- 
sault and Battery. By T. W. Saunpzrs. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Medicine. 


On Rheumatism in its various Forms, 
and on the Affections of internal Organs, 
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more especially the Heart and Brain, to 
which it gives rise. By R. Macteop, 
M.D. 8vo. 78. 

Hancorn’s Medical Guide for Mo- 
thers. 5s. 

On Diabetes ; with the History, Treat- 
ment, and Diseases ofeach Variety. By H. 
Bett, D.M.P. one of the Librarians of 
the Faculty of Medicine at Paris. Trans- 
lated by ALFRED MARKWICK. 8vo. 4s. 


Annuals, &c. 

East India Register, 1842. 12mo. 10s. 

French Comic Almanac, 1842. 12mo. 5s. 

Renfrewshire Annual, 1842. 5s. 

Outver and Boyp’s New Edinburgh 
Almanac, 1842. 4s. 

Meteorography ; or, the Perpetual Wea- 
ther Almanac. 5s. 6d. 

An Ecclesiastical Almanac for the year 
of our Lord 1842. 1s. 6d. 

The Lilliputian Comic Annual. Is. 


Fine Arts. 


Go.psmitn’s Deserted Village; with 
80 Etchings, by Members of ‘‘ The Etch- 
ing Club.’’ Imp. 8vo. 5 guineas. [Con- 
fined to 220 copies. ] 

Mansions of England in the Olden 
Time. By JoserH Nasu. 3rd Series. 
Al, 48. 

London from the Thames, from origi- 
nal Drawings by W. Parrotr. Oblong 
Ato. 528. 6d. 

Knicut’s Pictorial Shakspere. 
gedies, Vol. II. and Poems, 22s. 6d. 

Sporting Sketch-Book, edited by J. W. 
CARLETON. 8vo. 16s. 

Memorials of Clutha, or Pencillings 
on the Clyde. By E. A. Puipps. 
evo. 7s. 

Comical Adventures of Beau Ogleby. 
oblong 8vo. 6s. 


Tra- 


Antiquities. 


Ariana Antiqua. The Coins and Anti- 
quities of Afghanistan, collected by Mr. 
CuHarites Masson, and described by 
Professor H. H. Witson. 1 vol. 4to. 
with numerous plates ; subscription price, 
21, 2s. 

Gallery of Antiquities, selected from 
the British Museum. By ARuNDALE 
and Bononi. No. I. 4to. 2s. 6d. 


Preparing for Publication. 


The Etching Club is now employed in 
illustrating L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso of 
Milton. 

Eleven members of the same Society 
are also engaged in illustrating the edi- 
tion of Thomson’s Seasons, preparing by 
Messrs. Longman; which will be edited 
by Mr. Bolton Corney. The original 
Life by Murdoch will be prefixed, with 
annotations by the Editor. 
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A comprehensive History of the Wool- 
len Trade throughout the World, from the 
earliest records to the present period, 
comprising the Woollen and Worsted 
Manufactures, and the Natural and Com- 
mercial History of Sheep. By James 
Biscuorr, Esq. In two large vols. 8vo. 
price 26s. 

London Legends; containing ‘‘ The 
Foster Son,” ‘‘ Evil May Day,’ ‘‘ The 
Mercer’s Wife,’’ and ‘‘ The Alderman.” 
With Characteristic Illustrations on Wood. 
By Paux Pinpar, Gent. 2 vols. 8vo. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

The Council of this Institution have 
awarded the following premiums :—A 
medal in silver to J. F. Bateman, for his 
account of the Bann Reservoirs, county 
Down, Ireland; premium of books to 
W. La Trobe Bateman, for the drawings 
illustrating the same ; medals in silver to 
S. Seaward, for his paper on the applica- 
tion of auxiliary steam power to sailing 
vessels upon long voyages; to B. Green, 
for his description of the arched timber 
viaducts on the Newcastle and North 
Shields Railway, &c. ; to T. Sopwith, for 
his paper upon the construction and use 
of gevlogical models in connexion with 
civil engineering; and to Dr. C. Schaf- 
haeutl for his two papers on a new uni- 
versal photometer of his invention, and 
on the circumstances under which the 
explosions of steam boilers frequently oc- 
cur; premiums of books to D. Stevenson 
(Edinburgh), for his description of a coffer 
dam, designed by him for excavating rock 
in the navigable channel of the river 
Ribble; to G. C. Dobson, for the execu- 
tion of the drawings illustrating the ac- 
count of the Plymouth Breakwater, by 
W. Stuart ; to R. Mallet, for his descrip- 
tion of the methods designed by him for 
raising and sustaining the sunken roof of 
St. George’s church, Dublin; to J. Colt- 
hurst, for'his two papers on the position 
of the neutral axis in rectangular beams 
of cast and wrought iron and wood ;: and 
experiments on the force necessary to 
punch holes in wrought iron and copper 
plates of various thickness ; to G. T. Page, 
for the drawings illustrating the memoir 
of the Montrose suspension bridge, by J. 
M. Rendel ; to S. Clegg, jun. for his de- 
scription and drawings of the great 
aqueduct at Lisbon, over the Valle of 
Alcantara; and to J. B. Birch, for the 
description and drawings of Stephenson’s 
theatrical machinery. 





STAMFORD INSTITUTION. 

At the annual meeting of the Literary 
and Scientific Institution of Stamford, co. 
Lincoln, held Dec. 27, the President, 
W. L. Hopkinson, Esq. M.D. after some 
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introductory observations, adverted to the 
rise and progress of the institution since 
its establishment in 1838. Last year there 
were 218 subscribers ; at the present time 
there are 256, being an increase of 38, the 
income being 203/. 13s. 9d. and expen- 
diture 173/. 28. 8d. The additions of books 
to the library comprise about 100 vols. 
the greater part of which have been p-e- 
sented, and several specimens have been re- 
cently added to the museum. Classes have 
been formed, and are in active operation, 
for the study of music, drawing, and che- 
mistry. With a view toa new building, 
the sum of 1060/. has been raised by 
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shares of 10/. each, and 112/. 1s. has 
been received in donations. It is now in 
progress, will consist of a lecture room, 
with a very extensive gallery round the 
same, library, reading and committee 
rooms, with an entrance hall. The base- 
ment will contain a spacious laboratory, 
and other apartments. When the new 
building is ready, the Committee intend 
to invite the co-operation of the Agri- 
cultural Society, and, as far as the scien- 
tific part of agriculture is concerned, to 
endeavour to promote the views and ge- 
neral good of both. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


FRANCISCAN PRIORY, DONCASTER. 

The works on the line of the intended 
canal in Doncaster have brought to view 
nearly the whole of the foundations of 
the house of the Grey Friars. By the 
kindness of Mr. Waring, the superin- 
tendent of the work, who directed that 
the walls should be left until the plan 
could be ascertained, and by following, 
for a short distance beyond the cutting, a 
portion of the walls (not shaded in the 
plan), the exact measurements and posi- 
tion have been ascertained. The Friary 
was erected on the piece of ground, of 7a. 
2r. 6p. at the south-eastern extremity of 
the island formed by the rivers Cheswold 
and the Don—the former river being the 
boundary to the south-east, the north and 
eastern boundaries being the ancient em- 
bankment, following the line of the Marsh 
drain ; the North Road bounds to the 
west. The house was placed in the centre 
of the meadow, and is thus described in 
Mr, Hunter’s ‘‘ Deanery of Doncaster.’’ 
‘* This house was founded before 1399. 
Dodsworth mentions that in 1307 Sir 
John Grey did homage to the Archbishop 
of York, for lands held of him, in the 
church of the Friars Minors of Doncas- 
ter. In 1315 Peter de Mauley had an 
ad quod damnum, that he might set apart 
a piece of land for the use of the Friars, 
containing 18 perches. This appears like 
an original foundation. In the will of 
Elizabeth Pateyfin, of Headingley, pub- 
lished by Steevens, in which so many of 
the northern religious foundations are 
mentioned, 40 shillings are left to the 
brethren of this house. This was in 1341. 
The bequests to the Friars were usually in 
money, as they were not allowed to ac- 
quire land, except the site of their houses, 
and a little piece of ground adjacent for a 
garden, professing poverty. Many per- 
sons of eminence were interred here; as 
one of the Thomas Lords Furnival, of 
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Sheffield, and a Peter de Mauley, whose 
will is dated in 1381. John Maleverer, 
Esq. by his will, dated 1451, directs that 
his body shall be interred in the Church 
of the Friars Minors, at Doncaster, and 
that Richard Rawlyn, chaplain, shall ce- 
lebrate masses for three years for his soul, 
during which time he shall have his gilt 
cup, which shall afterwards revert to Al- 
very, his son, at Cusworth. Thoresby, of 


Leeds, had a chronicle which belonged to 


this house. Thomas Kirkham, a doctor 
of divinity, of Oxford, was guardian in 
1526. He was very zealous in his oppo- 
sition to the King’s divorce. He surren- 
dered the house at the same time the 
Carmelites were dissolved (1538). There 
were then six brethren and four novices. 
The house was very poor—the clear value 
being 3/. 3s. 4d. There were about the 
building 43 fother of lead, and four bells. 
Kirkham was executed in 1547, the first 
year of Edward the Sixth. Perhaps he 
was concerned in the insurrection of the 
Semer men of that year. In 36th Henry 
the Eighth, 1544, the site of the house 
was granted to William Gifford and Mi- 
chael Wildbore. Leland points out the 
situation very exactly, ‘at the north end 
of the bridge, commonly called Freres’ 
bridge.’ It was the residence of a family 
of the name of Wildbore through two 
succeeding centuries, who were designated 
as living ad pedem pontis.”’ 

The foundations were of Warmsworth 
stone, the building of freestone from 
Brodsworth Quarry ; this is evident from 
a portion of close dressed stone and a 
well-executed corbel, and a canopy for an 
angular niche, with pinnacles and foliated 
crockets. That the inner walls have been 
the church there cannot be a doubt, both 
from their position and the bones disin- 
terred within the space; and it is pro- 
bable that the projection (11 feet 2 inches 
square inside, walls 4 feet 6 inches thick,) 
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has been the porch entrance, with the bell 
tower over. The entrance was through a 
double arch, with a pier and angular but- 
tresses. The purpose of the detached 
oblong foundation (10 feet by 6 feet) on 
each end of the church, it is difficult to 
determine; but they are not unlikely to 
have been piers to connect the two parts 
of the building by arches, for cloisters, or 
domestic purposes, or both. Much, how- 
ever, must necessarily be left to imagina- 
tion. The foundations, which were seven 
feet below the surface of the ground, 
rested on strong clay; but, to give firm- 
ness, piles, or rather rough oak stakes, 
5 feet in length, and about 3 inches in 
diameter, had been driven into the clay, 
in clusters of 8, each cluster 4 feet apart, 
and apparently with clay worked in among 
the piles, 18 inches deep. A few coins 
have been turned up—one, which we have 
seen, is a silver sixpence, bearing date 
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to C. Bartholomew, Esq. engineer to the 
River Don Company, we have not been 
able to ascertain their description. Se- 
veral human bones were dug up inside the 
walls of the building, which would appear 
to have beenthe church. About 80 yards 
from the building, at the eastern extremity 
of the ground (nearly opposite the Vi- 
carage,) a foundation, 5 feet square, was 
found, probably the remains of a cross. 
We have been favoured with the plan of 
the foundations, which Mr. Henry Waring, 
a pupil of Messrs. Hurst and Moffatt, 
who assisted in the measurements, has 
correctly drawn out. The interior mea- 
surement of the church is 72 feet by 25 
feet : its walls are 5 feet thick. It stands 
north of west 17 degrees, south of west 
17 degrees. The length of: the exterior 
wall of the inclosure is 157 feet, and its 
breadth 85 feet. 

Wo. SHEARDOWN, Jun. 
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HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 

We are very happy to have to record 
the proceedings of a County Meeting held 
at the Shire Hall in Hereford, on the 4th 
of January, for the purpose of receiving a 
report on the state of the fabric of the 
Cathedral Church, and to promote mea- 
sures for its efficient repair. Rumours of 
the dilapidated state of this venerable edi- 
fice have been for some time current; 
which, though we have hitherto omitted 
to notice, for want of sufficient materials, 
yet we have been looking forward to the 
time, which has now arrived, when we 
might do justice to the subject. 

Dr. Merewether, the Dean, in a very 
lucid and interesting address, made a cir- 
cumstantial statement of the nature of 
the several dilapidations, and of the mea- 
sures which had been already taken to- 
wards their remedy. He mentioned that 
much anxiety had been felt for a length of 
time on account of the decay of the east 
end of the beautiful Lady Chapel, but that 

Gent. Mag. Vout, XVII, 


his apprehensions of its imminent danger 
were specially raised on the 3rd Oct. 
1840, by a remark of Mr. Hardwick the 
architect, who was then at Hereford, en- 
gaged in preparing plans for alterations 
at the Bishop’s palace. 

In February last Mr. Cottingham was 
called in to examine the fabric, and it was 
then the belief that the east end was all 
that required attention, and that the 
Chapter would not have to seek extrane- 
ousaid. When Mr. Cottingham examined 
the eastern wall, he found it vertically 
split; that the exterior face was very 
much out of the perpendicular; and, 
when the mortar and whitewash were 
cleared away, that the toothing of the 
walls had lost its proper hold, and the 
core its cohesive properties, and that fis- 
sures under each of- the beautiful and 
unique window arches were two or three 
inches wide. The Dean here explained 
that in such ancient edifices the walls, 
which are much ee in general than 
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those of the present day, are formed of 
two wrought-stone faces, the outer and 
the inner, and the space between filled up 
with rubble masonry. It was found in 
the case of the Lady Chapel, that from 
some cause the rubble masonry between 
the two ashlars was completely dissevered 
down the centre, and the effect of it was 
to cause the wall to bulge out and to 
threaten its fall. The dangerous state of 
that wall was quite apparent, so much so 
that no one could pass without observing 
it; and the dilapidation was observed also 
lower down in the interior. It was found 
desirable, in order to trace it, to take 
down the oak panelling which concealed 
that portion of the internal wall below the 


_windows; this could not be done without 


removing the book-cases, and, to get them 
out of the building, the lath and plaster 
were removed from the sides of the pil- 
lars at the west end of the Lady Chapel. 
The wall below the window was found 
to be much disjointed, but he forbore, 
for brevity’s sake, to expatiate on the 
beautiful relics of early days hid by the 
book-cases, and in some instances actually 
built up for no apparent cause, and even 
in their mutilated state, of exceeding value 
as unique types of the peculiarities of their 
style. From certain indications in the 
east end of the choir, it was proper to 
extend the examination. To the casual 
observer, or to those who might derive 
their information through circuitous chan- 
nels, it might appear that more of the 
Cathedral had been dismantled than was 
necessary. The examination which had 
been instituted was, however, in fact, a 
most providential occurrence ; how long 
matters might have remained in fancied 
security it would have been impossible to 
guess; there would have been no warning ; 
from the very nature of the dilapidations 
the fall would have been sudden. Once 
before a tower had fallen in this same 
Cathedral, when practical masons pro- 
nounced it, but a short time before, to be 
safe; the second fall might have been 
more fatal, and must have been far more 
destructive to the rest of the building. 
The removal of the Grecian oak screen at 
the east end of the choir proved these 
facts, that four holes of considerable ex- 
tent had been cut in the ashlar to allow 
the screen to pass back, and there was no 
support left in those places, except the 
mere rubble within; this had left the 
walls without the necessary support; the 
painted boards to represent curtains had 
become loosened, and the wooden imitation 
of tassels, which hung over the officiating 
priests, were supported by little better 
than pack-thread, &c. When this was in 
progress, Mr. Cottingham’s attention was 


called to the central tower. Mortar and 
whitewash concealed the real state of 
things; on removing it, great fissures 
presented themselves, and the pockets of 
the groining above the choir had been 
filled, to the extent of 250 cart-loads, with 
a substance like oakum; there was, on 
the removal of this, plainly to be seen, not 
merely the drawing of the stones from 
each other, but four very large apertures 
were discovered, and in one instance large 
enough for two men to creep through, and 
the light plainly to be seen to the exterior 
of the tower.* At some period or other, 
the piers supporting this tower had been 
found in a dangerous state, and had been 
cased up; the casing was a clumsy con- 
trivance for the purpose of preventing 
what was apprehended: the pressure from 
above—where thousands of tons weight 
impended, was such that it caused them 
to exhibit a tendency to bulge ; they were 
cased with forest stone, placed with the 
bed of the stone perpendicularly, and se- 
cured by iron cramps, so that they might 
act similarly to the splints on a man’s 
broken leg. So far from that plan, as 
here carried into practice, being on a 
sound principle of masonry, it was calcu- 
lated to hang more weight upon the pil- 
lar, and to assist in bringing it down, At 
the time when the north-west pier was 
under examination, in that partimmediately 
above the door leading into the north 
transept, a stone was taken out by a mason, 
and immediately there came from the hole 
so caused many bushels of dust and rub- 
bish, evidently the crushed mortar that 
formed the interior of the column, which 
ran out like sand, showing that all the 
cohesion of the lime was completely gone, 
and that this one of the pillars stood upon 
the outer casing, and was not aided by the 
inner filling up. 

At this period, in addition to the report 
of the architect, the Chapter were fa- 
voured with the opinion of Professor 
Willis, of Cambridge. His scrutiny had 
been most minute; and he made an 
elaborate report, in which he says, ‘‘ Be- 
sides these appearances, the masonry of 
the spandrils (that is, of the walls included 
between the Norman arches below and the 
string-course above) is in a frightful state 
of dislocation, for the change of form in 
the arches has twisted and fractured the 
stones in all directions, besides drawing 
them asunder so as to open the joints in 
many places to the extent of two inches or 





* It should be understood that the ma- 
jestic tower of Hereford Cathedral was 
built about the year 1300, upon the four 
Norman arches and piers which groan 
under its weight. 
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more. The rubble work in the heart of 
the wall has lost all cohesion.” Again— 
“ It is evident that the dislocation of this 
old work had proceeded so far as to de- 
stroy the cohesion of the walls, and allow 
crushing of the stone-work to begin, which 
has proceeded, and probably continued 
from time to time, up to the present ; and 
has now reached such an extent, as to 
make a thorough repair and renewal of 
the ashlaring of this portion of the walls 
neeessary, to prevent the entire ruin of 
the tower.’’ In consequence of this and 
of Mr. Cottingham’s recommendations, 
the Chapter caused double wedges to be 
inserted between all the 52 columns above 
the arches of the tower, struts and shores 
between and around the piers; the large 
apertures above were filled in with sub- 
tantial masonry, and iron ties with double 
screws applied so as to clip or band to- 
gether the tower. The Chapter had in- 
curred by these precautions an expense of 
12001, 

The Dean then proceeded to read some 
testimonials, highly honourable to Mr. 
Cottingham, the architect, received from 
the authorities at the places in which he 
has been previously employed—the cathe- 
drals of Armagh and Rochester, the 
abbey of St. Alban’s, and the Temple 
Church (where he had been called in to 
give his opinion, though he was not the 
architect employed,) and then stated the 
restorations which are proposed at Here- 
ford. 

To begin with the tower : the groining 
must be taken down, in order effectually 
to reinstate the piers—to replace it would 
cost 5007, It was a late introduction and 
a debased style of architecture, incongru- 
ous as to the contiguous parts. The roof 
proposed to be erected here would be in 
the Norman style, a flat roof, as repre- 
sented in the drawing, with its appropriate 
bosses. In the Lady Chapel, which is 
one of the most exquisite specimens of our 
English architecture, the interior of the 
windows, the most elaborate portion, is in 
a comparative state of preservation, but 
the outer part will have to be rebuilt, as 
well as the ashlar immediately below the 
windows in the interior. The restoration 
of this beautiful building, both externally 
—at least so far as the east end, and the 
substitution of its proper gable for the 
present incongruous raking battlement— 
and the general reparation of the interior, 
would make this one of the treasures of 
architecture in this land. 

The Dean next directed attention to 
the restoration of the east end of the choir, 
(of which a large lithographic print has 
been published by Mr. Cottingham, under 
the sanction of the Chapter.) It is im- 
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possible to conceive a composition more 
worthy of admiration, and it is believed 
that there is no Norman arch in the 
kingdom of so splendid a character. It 
has been walled up, and much of the crown 
of the arch cut off to make room for a 
modern window, filled with stained glass 
by Backler; but the capitals, which 
are exceedingly curious, had happily been 
respected—and there is enough to restore 
accurately by, both the arch, the arcade 
above, and the windows of the Clerestory, 
which latter was the continuation of the 
range of the Choir, and was remarkable 
for its elegant and chaste design, although 
in a later style. The effect of the open- 
ing thus made, by the removal of the 
Grecian screen of 1717, and the view of 
the beautiful lancet windows of the Lady 
Chapel through this arch from the Choir, 
can hardly be surpassed, and will render 
Hereford Cathedral, if on this account 
alone, an edifice of surpassing interest. 
How far in strictness the introduction of 
the proposed Norman screen under the 
arch (and represented in Mr. Cottingham’s 
plate) might be correct, he would not 
then venture to decide ; it would be suffi- 
cient to suggest that the performance of 
the service of our Church required that 
there should be something to separate the 
choir from the passage behind the altar, 
and it was thought that this would be le- 
gitimately effected by such a screen, while 
to prevent its obstructing too much the 
beautiful vista beyond, it was to be fitted 
up with plate-glass between its columns. 
The Dean then adverted to the refitting of 
the choir with commodious seats ; the re- 
placing of the elaborately-carved stalls, 
&c. ; the new pulpit of appropriate style ; 
the litany desk, the screen between the 
choir and nave, having the decorated cha- 
racter of the stalls in the interior, and 
the Norman on the nave side, in accord- 
ance with the main arches of the nave ; 
also the erection of the organ loft on the 
south side in the transept, so as to prevent 
the interruption of the view throughout 
the whole length of the building, at least 
in the upper part, and explained the effect, 
by the removal of those unsightly and in- 
jurious masses of masonry, which had been 
introduced under the main lateral arches 
of the tower. The costs of the proposed 
restorations were estimated as follows : 


Restoration of the Tower, and Nor- 
man Arch abutting on the same, 
according to drawings and speci- 
fications . . . : . 

Repairing and restoring 16 bell 
chamber windows, carrying down 
the 8 blank windows and centre 
panels over the roof to the.same 
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level, so as to obviate the un- 
sightly appearance of the rib 





where the former roof rose 423 
Restoration of east end of Choir, 
&c. with marble steps, altar table, 
encaustic tile paving, and new 
organ loft . ° ° - 4,742 
Carpenters’ work in refitting the 
Choir, new pulpit, litany desk, &c. 2,720 
Restoration of masons’ work in the 
exterior of the east end of the 
Lady Chapel, and repairing and 
restoring the whole of the inte- 
rior. ° ‘ : P + 2,530 
Making ° - £16,134 
To this should be added—For the 
Architect’s per centage - 800 
For his expenses when at Hereford 100 
Clerk of the works, 50s. per week, 
for (say) three years . - 300 
Working Foreman of Masons—a 
most important person in such a 
work ° . ° . . 250 


Making in the whole £17,559 

The Chapter had ventured to mention 
20,0002. as the sum required, in order to 
name a sum which might fairly be ex- 
pected to cover all extras, as the fittings, 
cushions, and such things, not included in 
the estimates, especially the replacing of 
the organ, which was a matter of consi- 
derable importance, if not of difficulty ; 
but it would be highly satisfactory to the 
meeting to know that the architect had 
assured the Chapter, at one of their meet- 
ings, that he had been in communication 
with builders, and others of known re- 
spectability, who had gone into his calcu- 
lations upon his specifications and esti- 
mates, and that they were so satisfied 
with their accuracy, that they had stated 
their readiness to undertake contracts, 
and to give approved security for com- 
pleting the works upon that basis. 

The Dean then mentioned that the 
“fabric fund’? is insufficient to meet the 
ordinary repairs of the church, and that it 
is already burthened with a considerable 
debt, notwithstanding that the clergy of 
the church have for many years devoted 
5 per cent. of their fines besides, in the 
course of ten years, paying 11492. out of 
their own pockets to the same ob- 
ject ; and he concluded by stating, that a 
subscription for the present emergency 
had already been made by the cathedral 
clergy, which amounted to 4,700/. 

The meeting was afterwards addressed 
by Earl Somers, Mr. E. B. Clive, M.P. 
Mr. R. Biddulph Phillipps, and others, 
and before it closed, subscriptions to the 
amount of nearly 2,000/. were made, of 
which Lord Bateman, the Lord Lieuten- 
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ant, gave 200/. Earl Somers and E. T, 
Foley, esq. each, 200/.; J. Bailey, esq. 
M. P. 1502. Sir J. G. Cotterell, Bart. 
R. B. Phillipps, esq. Benj. Biddulph, esq. 
John Arkwright, esq. and several other 
gentlemen, 100 guineas. Of the subscrip- 
tions of the clergy of the cathedral, the 
Lord Bishop gives 500/. the Dean and 
Chapter as a body, 2,000/. the Dean, to 
make up 500/. as his contribution, 165/. 
in addition to what he has already ex- 
pended. 

On the 2ist Jan. a meeting of the 
Diocese at large took place at Ludlow, at 
which the proceedings of the County 
Meeting were fully approved, and resolu- 
tions passed confirmatory of an intention 
to raise funds for carrying this important 
object into effect, by subscriptions through- 
out the Diocese in the first instance, and 
subsequently throughout the kingdom. 
The Lord Lieutenant (Lord Bateman), 
the Earl Powis, the Earl Somers, and 
John Burneby, esq. M.P. Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions for the County, were 
appointed Trustees of the fund, and the 
plan of operations was distinctly an- 
nounced, “ that, in the works proposed to 
be executed, attention be paid in the first 
instance to the substantial restoration of 
the Tower, and then to that of the east 
ends of the Lady Chapel and Choir, with 
strict regard to the appropriate architec- 
tural features of the respective parts.” 
These statements plainly declare that it is 
a sound architectural restoration, not a 
patching, nor fanciful innovation, that is 
intended ; and we may remark, in con- 
clusion, that Hereford Cathedral has not 
hitherto been appreciated as it deserves, 
nor indeed could it be so, while many of 
its beauties have been walled up and con- 
cealed, which are now fortunately de- 
veloped. We are informed that the sub- 
scriptions have arisen to something more 
than 80007. The estimates already stated 
show that the work requires every aid. 
The Dean, who is indefatigable in his ex- 
ertions, will thankfully receive, on the 
part of the Committee, any contributions 
to the fund. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Jan. 17. J.B. Papworth, esq. in the 
chair. Signor Clemente Folchi, Architect, 
Vice-President of the Academy of St. Luke 
at Rome, was elected an Honorary 
Member. Some specimens of building- 


stones were presented, and led toa con- 
versation on ‘ provincial vocabularies.” 
The importance of obtaining from all parts 
of the country the terms used in building- 
operations, as well as the different customs 
and modes, is quite obvious, and ought 
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not to be lost sight of by corresponding 
members. 

A paper was then read, on the method 
of removing houses in the United States, 
by Mr. A. J. Mason. Special reference 
was made to New York city, where very 
extensive additions and improvements have 
been made within the last six or seven 
years. The New Exchange is a fine 
building ; the City Hall a very extensive 
one, being 215 ft. wide, and 105 ft. deep. 
Broadway is the chief thoroughfare, and 
is 24 miles long. The private dwellings, 
the rent of which Mr. Mason said, taking a 
circle of a mile round the Exchange in 
London, and the Exchange in New York, 
is twice as great in the latter as it is in 
London, are all painted externally. Wood 
pavement has been long used there. The 
city originally was ill-built, confused and 
badly ventilated, and, in order to carry 
out the improvements, it was often found 
necessary to remove houses. A Mr. 
Simeon Brown invented a mode of moving 
them bodily, and Mr. Mason mentioned 
several very curious instances of such 
transport without interfering in the least 
with the furniture, or damaging the 
structure. The removal of wooden houses 
had been long practised; indeed it was 
not unknown in England, for Stowe speaks 
of his father’s house, in Throgmorton 
Street, being moved back 22 feet, to 
gratify a court-favourite. The transport 
of brick houses however is a different 
thing, and requires care. The earth is 
cleared away from the walls, and a series 
of timbers from front to back, and then 
another series from side to side, are in- 
troduced under the lowest floor. These 
timbers are supported on upright screws, 
while the brickwork beneath is removed, 
and a wooden cradle, well lubicrated, is 
formed under the first mentioned timbers. 
The application of horizontal screws to 
the timbers, has the effect of forcing the 
whole superstructure along the cradling 
at the rate of about three feet in a day; 
and in this manner he stated he had seen 
a pile of three brick houses, three stories 
high, moved sixteen feet. The cost of 
moving an ordinary house of two stories, 
is about £20. 





ALWALTON CHURCH, CO. LINCOLN. 

On Sunday, Dec. 19, the venerable 
Church of Alwalton was re-opened for 
divine worship. It had been closed for 
repairs on the first Monday in August, 
1840. The chancel was then stripped of 
its dripping, barn-like roof, for which a 
new roof, with a stone parapet, in keep- 
ing with that on the body of the church, 
has been substituted. The ends of the 
transepts have been taken down and re- 


built, and the church has been new roofed 
and new pewed throughout. All this has 
been done by the laudable and unanimous 
exertions of the inhabitants, aided by some 
liberal donations. Earl Fitzwilliam, with 
his accustomed liberality, first gave 100/. 
to the general repairs, and in the progress 
of them expended 55/. in executing works 
which, without his kind intervention, 
would not have been accomplished ; 40/. 
was also granted by the Church Building 
Society, and free sittings are afforded for 
allthe poor of the parish. In addition to 
these sums, 6507. has been expended on 
the whole fabric ; and it may now be pro- 
nounced one of the most perfect in the 
neighbourhood. These facts are much to 
the credit of the rate-payers, who, in this 
small parish, where the whole assessed 
property amounts only to 1,543/. are, of 
course, very few in number. Let other 
parishes do likewise. 





CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

Nov. 8. At the first meeting of the 
Society in term, the Bishops of New Zea- 
land, Ross and Argyll, New Jersey, and 
Down and Connor, were admitted Pa- 
trons, and seventy new members were 
elected. The Secretaries read a list of 
about one hundred and sixty drawings, 
besides engravings and other presents, re- 
ceived since the last meeting in May, and 
the names of nearly 400 churches visited 
during the summer. A report from the 
Committee stated the publication of Mr. 
Webb’s paper read before the Society on 
‘the Monogram IHS;”’ that the First 
Part of the ‘* Few Words to Churchwar- 
dens ’’ had reached a ninth edition; that 
a Second Part had been published, and 
was in its third edition; that a tract en- 
titled, A Few Words to Churchwardens, 
had been produced, illustrated with plates, 
and containing lists of models for Win- 
dows, Fonts, and Rood-Screens ; that the 
Church Schemes had reached a ninth edi- 
tion ; that the Fourth Number of Illus- 
trations of Monumental Brasses, and a 
pamphlet on Stow church, co. Lincoln, 
were nearly ready. The Committee also 
reported, that they had been in commu- 
nication with twenty-two places, and had 
furnished designs for a new Church at 
Lantillio, near Ragland. 

A long and interesting paper was read 
by Philip Freeman, esq. Fellow and Tutor 
of St. Peter’s college, on the wooden, or 
foliated, roofs of the Suffolk churches ; 
illustrated by a series of drawings. 

The Exeter Diocesan Society, and the 
Lichfield Society for the encouragement 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture, were ad- 
mitted to the same privileges as werg 
granted to the Oxford Society, 
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Nov. 22. The Bishop of the Anglican 
Church in Jerusalem was admitted a Pa- 
tron, and twenty new members were 
elected. 

The Committee reported that 25/. had 
been granted by the Society to St. Sepul- 
chre’s, and 5/. to the restoration of Mel- 
dreth church ; that, after much discussion 
as to the roof of St. Sepulchre’s, it had 
been resolved to vault it, if sufficient funds 
could be raised, in stone, otherwise the 
conical roof would be left open, andin no 
case a lath and plaster imitation allowed ; 
that 5/. had been voted for the purpose 
of obtaining working drawings of the 
woodseats in Whittlesford church; and 
that the first number of the Society’s pe- 
riodical report, The Ecclesiologist, was 
lying on the table. 

A paper on the History of Pews was 
then read by the Rev. J. M. Neale, B.A. 
chaplain of Downing, in which, after 
proving that in the present sense of the 
word they did not exist before the Re- 
formation, he proceeded to bring forward 
various passages containing allusions to 
them, in pamphlets of the 17th century ; 
and concluded by pointing out several 
reasons why they were always supported 
by Puritans. This essay has since been 
published, 

A paper was then read by 8. Nicholls, 
Esq. of Trinity college, on the Round 
Towers of Ireland; illustrated by several 
sketches. 

Dec. 6. The Bishop of Exeter was 
admitted a Patron, and sixty-three names 
were added to the list of members. After 
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a long report from the Committee, chiefly 
relating to a controversy which had arisen 
in consequence of some severe criticisms 
in the Ecclesiologist upon the church 
lately erected in the New Town at Cam- 
bridge, a report was read from a Sub- 
Committee appointed to examine the com- 
parative accommodation and expense of 
pews and open seats; and it was stated 
that, in respect to space, pews involve a 
loss of twenty per cent. as compared 
with open seats. Two papers {were read 
from the Rev. W. C. Lukis: 1. con- 
taining a translation of the contempo- 
rary account given in the Black Book 
of the Bishop of Coutances, of the con- 
secrations of the churches of St. Michael, 
St. Sampson, and St. Saviour in Guern- 
sey; and, 2. On the Priory church of 
Monkton Farleigh, Wilts. 

The Bishop of New Zealand has taken 
with him a design for a parish church, 
furnished by the Committee of the So- 
ciety. It is modified from that of Than 
church, near Caen in Normandy, and con- 
sists of Chancel, Nave, two Aisles to 
each, Transepts, and central Tower. The 
Chancel is raised on two steps; the Altar 
on five more. The Vestry is screened off 
by a parclose of carved oak, at the south- 
west corner of the south Chancel aisle. 
The Tower is surmounted by a pyramidal 
coping ; and the Clerestory of the Nave 
is simply arcaded, every third compart- 
ment being pierced for a light. A litho- 
graphic print of this design has been pub- 
lished. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Jan. 13. Henry Hallam, esq. V. P. in 
the chair. 

Charles Locke Eastlake, esq. R.A. was 
elected Fellow. 

Mr. C, Roach Smith, F.S.A. exhibited 
a Medalet, struck in lead, found on the 
site of the old Royal Exchange. Appa- 
rently it was deposited there on the occa- 
sion of the memorable visit of Queen Eli- 
zabeth at the inauguration of the original 
building. One side of the Medalet is 
plain, the other has the Tudor Arms, sur- 
rounded by the inscription, ANGLLE: 
REGINA’ VBIQVE:‘HONORATA. 

A letter was read from Mr. Britton, 
accompanying a series of drawings, with a 
descriptive account of those remarkable 
antiquities at Palenque, in Central Ame- 
rica, which were first noticed by Hum- 
boldt, and have since been commented on 
and partly illustrated in Lord Kings- 
borough’s splendid work, and more re~« 
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cently by Waldeck and Stevens. These 
drawings and descriptive notes are by 
Captain Caddy, R.E. who spent some 
time among the ruins, and made elaborate 
drawings and measurements of the apart- 
ments, sculpture, and scenery. The 
sculpture and architecture are singularly 
curious from their dissimilarity to any- 
thing Egyptian, Indian, or Grecian, as 
well as from their unknown origin and 
appropriation. They may be said to com- 
bine some of the elements or character- 
istics of the three nations here referred to, 
and to include the pyramid, the temple, 
and the dwelling. A ground-plan was ex- 
hibited, together with a map of the country 
and the author’s route. These, together 
with the drawings, which appear executed 
with care and fidelity, render this coms 
munication interesting to the antiquary, 
the traveller, and the historian. 

Jan. 20. Thomas Amyot, esq. Treas. 
in the chair. 


Sir Henry Ellis read a portion of a pro- 
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ject, temp. Charles I. for the establish- 
ment of “certain pawn houses called 
Mounts of Piety,’’ on the model of those in 
Italy. It appears that no public founda- 
tions of this precise character were ever 
formed in England. In some introduc- 
tory remarks it was shown how these es- 
tablishments had been first invented in 
Italy in the fifteenth century, as a relief to 
the more indigent class of society against 
the oppressions of the Jews and Lom- 
bards ; and how, towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, they had found their 
way into Franceand Germany. They still 
exist in France. The document itself con- 
sisted chiefly in a statement of the ad- 
vantages which would arise from the in- 
troduction of such institutions in England ; 
of a statement of the evils arising from the 
extortions then practised in London by 
usurers and brokers; and of the manner 
in which the proposed establishments 
would counteractthem. Sir H. Ellis sup- 
poses that the government entertained the 
design of acting upon the recommenda- 
tions of this paper, but that the project 
was rendered abortive by the breaking out 
of the civil wars. It may be observed, 
that some years ago the same kind of plan 
was again proposed in England, to take 
the place of the present system of pawn- 
brokering ; but that the pawnbrokers had 
sufficient influence to overthrow it. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

Dec. 6. The Society held its meeting 
for Michaelmas term, the President re- 
ceiving the members at the Lodge, St. 
John’s College. Several presents and 
communications to the Society were 
brought forward: a speech delivered by 
Dr. Taylor in the Senate House, on oc- 
casion of the opening of the King’s Li- 
brary, July 3, 1757 (this was copied from 
the original in the library of Shrewsbury 
School); a list of articles relating to 
Cambridge History, scattered in the MSS. 
of the Bodleian Library ; a curious pre- 
face to a work entitled ‘‘ Figure Veteris 
et Novi Testamenti, seu Versus ad depin- 
gendum in muros ecclesie.”” This docu- 
ment, belonging to the date of Henry III. 
gives a curious account of the subject of 
church fresco painting in that age; the 
volume is MS, 11,039, in Sir Thos. Phil- 
lipps’s collection, who favoured the Society 
with a copy of it from his press. 

A short paper, by John Frederick 
Stanford, Esq. M.A. was read to the 
meeting, respecting a judicial combat be- 
tween man and wife, according to the 
statutes of the ancient city of Wurtz- 
burgh, taken from the *‘ Fecht Buch des 
Herrn Jallhofer,” bearing date MD.XLIX. 

An account of some ancient figured 
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bricks, which are all in the possession of 
an inhabitant of the town, except one in 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum. This was 
principally taken from Bowtell’s MSS. 
The casts from the bricks, shown on this 
occasion, were presented at the last meet- 
ing. 

An interesting communication was 
made by A. H. Woodham, Esq. on the 
constitution of college libraries. Mr. 
Woodham pointed out the formation of 
these collections, as effected by a gradual 
accumulation of deposits, which in more 
ancient times were generally of consider- 
able bulk, by the bequests of entire libra- 
ries from founders and benefactors. He 
then proceeded to describe the advantage 
which would be likely to result from the 
analysis of these libraries, such as the 
discovery of the peculiar course of study 
or tone, especially intheology. The com- 
munication was concluded by a learned 
illustration of the curious library of Jesus 
College. 

The Rev. Thomas Clack then gave a 
particular and graphic account of the 
commencement and result, up to the pre- 
sent time, of researches made by himself 
on the ground immediately adjoining his 
house in Litlington. He has disclosed 
the site ofa large Roman villa, with more 
than thirty apartments, and a bath; and 
further off an extensive burying-ground. 
On the last occasion, he exhibited before 
the Society a numerous and excellent se- 
lection of pottery, and other articles of 
common use, found upon this site. 

Professor Corrie gave the Society a 
brief notice respecting a MS. narrative, 
by the founder of St. Catharine hall, of 
the building of King’s chapel; and the 
Society obtained a prospect that a copy of 
this document might be presented to it 
for printing. 





CHURCH PAINTINGS. 

On removing the wash, from the in- 
terior walls of the church of Tettenhall, 
near Wolverhampton, in the course of 
repairs now in progress, the workmen 
discovered that the walls had originally 
been painted with various devices, coats 
of arms, andit is supposed Scripture texts 
in old English characters ; but nearly the 
whole was scraped off before any mention 
was made of the circumstance by the 
workmen, and consequently only small 
portions, and those very imperfect, re- 
main to tantalise the research of the 
antiquary. The best specimen is seen in 
Lord Wrottesley’s chancel, where the 
figures of three or four skeletons are tole- 
tably perfect, probably the remains of a 
Dance of Death. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


RUSSIA AND CIRCASSIA. 

A victory has been gained by the Cir- 
eassians over the Russians; the most 
signal and decisive that has occurred 
since the beginning of the war. A large 
expedition, consisting of 30,000 men, had 
been disembarked on the coast, with a 
view of destroying the grain which had 
been collected by the Circassians after 
the harvest, when a storm, having sud- 
denly arisen, drove the ships from their 
anchorage. ‘The Circassians, availing 
themselves of the opportunity, assailed 
them fiercely on every side, and the Rus- 
sians, separated from their stores, which 
had been carried out to sea, were com- 
pelled to commence a disastrous retreat 
through a country consisting entirely of 
mountain, forest, and defile. 
exception of 2,000 who escaped to Anapa, 
the whole of the 30,000 were killed or 
made prisoners. 


ALGIERS, 


The Governor, General Bugeaud, an- 
nounces from Algiers the submission of 
seven more tribes residing on the banks 
of the Tafna; the defeat of the Kalifat 
of Tlemecen, who was obliged to seek 
refuge on the frontiers of Morocco; and 
a revolt against Abdel Kader of two nu- 
merous tribes located near the mouth of 
the Cheliff. 


TURKEY, 


The Porte still assumes a threatening 
attitude towards Greece, and is proceed- 
ceeding with her armaments. The Divan 
has given orders for assembling 40,000 
men in Romelia, and another corps at 
Varna. In. Macedonia, Thessaly, and 
Candia, signs of new disturbances have 
appeared. 

EAST INDIES. 


The sudden assemblage of 8000 troops 
and ten vessels of war, near Rangoon, has 
had its effect upon the king of the Bur- 
mese, in preventing hostilities, The king 
has retired homewards with all his troops, 
There has been some fighting with the 
Chilzies, a tribe of mountaineers, in one 
of their passes. Capt. Wyndham, 35th 
Bengal Infantry, and Lieuts. Jenkins 
and King, were killed, and ten officers 
wounded, 


CHINA. 


The expedition which sailed north. 
ward after the reduction of Canton, made 
the contemplated attack on the important 

0 


With the’ 


and very strongly fortified city and island 
of Amoy. This island is situated in a 
fine gulf in the province of Fokien, the 
great tea district of China, opposite the 
island of Formosa, and about 350 miles 
north-east of the gulf of Canton, 500 
miles south of Chusan, and 1,300 miles 
from Pekin. It was fortified by very 
strong defences, of granite rocks faced 
with mud, and mounted with no less than 
five hundred pieces of cannon. The 
British expedition, under the orders of 
Sir Henry Pottinger, her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner and Plenipotentiary, with Ad- 
miral Parker commanding the fleet, and 
Sir Hugh Gough the land forces, arrived 
off Amoy on the 25th of August. The 
expedition consisted of 34 vessels, includ- 
ing 2 sail of the line and several steamers. 
On the 26th, after a very brief parley 
with a mandarin, the city was bombarded 
for two hours, after which Sir Hugh 
Gough, with the 18th regiment, landed 
and seized one end of the long battery ; 
whilst the 26th regiment, with the sailors 
and marines, carried the strong batteries 
on the island of Koolangsee, just in front 
of Amoy. The Chinese made an ani- 
mated defence for four hours, and then 
fled from all their fortifications, and also 
from the city, carrying with them their 
treasures, ‘The Chinese gun boats and 
war junks were all captured. ‘The can- 
non, with immense munitions of war, of 
course fell into the hands of the captors. 
Not a single man of the British was 
killed, and only nine were wounded. On 
the 27th Sir Hugh Gough entered the 
city at the head of his troops without 
opposition. The treasure found did not 
exceed 5000 dollars, everything valuable 
having been carried off. As it appeared 
desirable not to cripple the future move- 
ments of the expedition by detaching men 
enough to garrison the place, the fortifi- 
cations were dismantled, and the cannon 
destroyed ; after which, the troops were 
withdrawn on the 30th. 500 soldiers and 
a few artillerymen were, however, left on 
the island of Koolangsee. The rest were 
re-embarked in the ships, which sailed to 
the northward on the Sth of September. 

The Chinese in the neighbourhood of 
Canton having broken the truce by re- 
pairing their batteries, and placing stakes 
and stones in the water for the purpose 
of obstructing the navigation of the river, 
Captain Nias, of the Herald, senior offi- 
eer of Hong Kong, proceeded up the 
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river and destroyed the fort at Wangtong. 
He moreover issued a tome a de. 
claring that any further breach of faith on 
their parts would be followed by an im- 
mediate renewal of hostilities: The trade 
is not interrupted, the Chinese having 
made no attempt to prevent British ships 
from taking in their cargoes. 
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The Queen has granted to the troops 
lately engaged at Canton, out of the Con- 
vention money, a donation equal to one 
year’s Batta money. Part of the Canton 
raiisom money, viz. two million of dollars 
in small bars and lumps of sycee silver, 
has arrived in England by the Conway 28, 
and is safely lodged in the Mint, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Jan.17. The first stone of the new Royal 
Exchange was laid by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. The Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, Sheriffs, the Gresham Committee, 
&c. received the Prince at Guildhall, at 
a quarter before two o'clock : from whence 
they went in procession to the site of the 
New Royal Exchange, and entered a pa- 
vilion of 100 feet in circumference, which 
had been erected on a spot adjoitiing 
Threadneedle-street. In the centre was 
a large space of a circular form, round 
which were benches rising gradually, for 
the accommodation of numerous specta- 
tors. ‘The floor and benches were co- 
vered with crimson cloth, the front row 
being decorated with festoons. In the 
centre was placed a large stone block, 
having a cavity in the middle to receive 
the coins, the inscription plate, &c., 
above which was suspended a large block 
of granite, weighing five tons. On the 
entrance of the Prince, ‘‘ God save the 
Queen” was played by the band of the 
2d Regiment of Life Guards, the com- 
pany standing uncovered; and the Union 
Jack, which had previously floated at the 
top of the pavilion, was lowered; and the 
Royal Standard substituted in its place, 
amidst the cheers of the people. 

The Prince having taken his place near 
the stone, Mr. R. L. Jones, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Gresham Committee, 


handed a glass bottle to his Royal High- 
ness, having previously taken out the 
stopper. The Master of the Mercers’ 
Company and the Chamberlain of London 
then presented various coins of the realm, 
which his Royal Highness received, and 
put one by one in the glass bottle, toge- 
ther with a medal, having the head of 
her Majesty on the obverse, and an in- 
seription on the reverse. This being 
done, and the stopper replaced, Prince 
Albert deposited the bottle in the cavity 
of the stone fixed on the ground. A 
glass brick was then presented by Mr. 
Barnes, the Clerk of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany, to the Prince, who likewise put it 
into the cavity, an inscription on the 
brick explanatory of the occasion of its 
use having previously been read by Mr. 
Barnes. Four small glass pillars were 
likewise inserted by his royal highness in 
four cavities formed to receive them. 
William Tite, esq. F.R.S. and S.A., the 
architect of the New Exchange, next read 
a Latin inscription, with an English 
translation, engraved on a zinc plate, 
which he handed to Prince Albert, who 
deposited it in the stone, placing over the 
whole another rough plate of the same 
metal. The following is a copy of the 
Latin inscription, which was composed 
by the Bishop of London: 


AEDES . CVM . PERISTYLIO 
IN . EORVM . COMMODA 
QVI. IN HOC. CELEBERRIMO . EMPORIO 
GENTIVM . COMMERCIA . EXERCERENT 
ADIECTIS ETIAM . IN. PAVPERVM . SOLATIVM 
ET .IN.BONARVM . ARTIVM . AC. LITTERARVM 
INCREMENTA 
PTOCHOTROPHIO . ET . PRAELECTORVM . COLLEGIO 
SVA - PECVNIA . EXSTRVENDAS . CVRAVIT 
THOMAS. GRESHAM . EQVES . AVRATVS 
ADIVVANTE. CIVITATE . LONDINENSI 
FAVENTE . REGINA . ELIZABETHA 
QVAE.ET.IPSA . OPVS. ABSOLVTVM 
SOLENNI . POMPA. PRAESENS . DEDICAVIT 
GRAVI . VASTOQVE . INGENDIO 
CVM . TOTA. FERE . VRBE . IN CINERES . REDACTAS 
CVLTV . SPLENDIDIORE . INSTAVRAVERVNT 
CIVITAS . LONDINENSIS 


Gent. Mac. VoL. XVII. 


2D 
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ET . ANTIQVA . MERCERORVM . SODALITAS 
INCHOANTE . STRVCTVRAM . REGE . CAROLO . SECVNDO 


DIE . OCTOBRIS . XXIII. A.S.M. DC. LXVII. 





ITERVM. VERO. IGNE. ABSVMTAS 














DIE. IANVARII.X.A.S.M. DCCC. XXXVIII. 
IIDEM. OPERIS . CVRATORES 
IN. AMPLIOREM . ORNATIOREMQVE . FORMAM 
SVA . IMPENSA . RESTITVENDAS . DECREVERVNT 
REGNI.SENATVS . MVNIFICENTIA . SVFFRAGANTE 
VT . SPATIIS . PROLATIS 
ACCESSVQVE . OMNI . ET . ANFRACTV . VIARVM 
QVAQVAVERSVS. EXPLICATO 
FORVM . TERTIA . VICE. A. SOLO . CONDITVM 
PRO . GENTIS . ET . MVNICIPII . DIGNITATE 
ET . PRO . MERCATVRAE 
IN. ORBIS . TERRARVM . AMBITVM . EXTENSAE 
AMPLITVDINE 
VICTORIAE . REGINAE . AVSPICIIS 
DENVO . EXSVRGERET, 


PRINCEPS . SERENISSIMVS 
ALBERTVS . DE . SAXE-COBVRG . ET GOTHA 
AVGVSTISSIMAE . REGINAE . CONIVX 


LAPIDEM . AVSPICALEM . STATVIT 











DIE . TANVARII. XVII.A.S.M. DCCC. XLII. 
PRAETORE . IOANNE . PIRIE. 


GVLIELMO. TITE.S.R.S.ARCHITECTO,. 


DEVS.0O.M. CONSERVATOR 
EXITIVM . AB. HIS. AEDIBVS 
TOTAQVE . VRBE . ARCETO. 


Translation. 

“« Sir Thos. Gresham, Knight, erected 
at his own charge a building and colonnade 
for the convenience of those persons who 
in this renowned mart might carry on the 
commerce of the world, adding thereto, 
for the relief of indigence, and for the 
advancement of literature and science, 
an Almshouse and a College of Lectu- 
rers, the City of London aiding him, 
Queen Elizabeth favouring the design, 
and when the work was complete, open- 
ing it in person with a solemn procession, 
Having been reduced to ashes, together 
with almost the entire city, by a cala- 
mitous and widely spreading conflagra- 
tion, they were rebuilt in a more splendid 
form by the City of London, and the 
ancient Company of Mercers, King Charles 
the Second commencing the building on 
the 23rd October, a.p. 1667; and when 
they had been destroyed by fire on the 
10th January, a.p. 1838, the same bodies 
undertaking the work, determined to re- 
store them at their own cost, on an en- 
larged and more ornamental plan, the 
munificence of Parliament providing the 
means of extending the site and of widen- 
ing the approaches and crooked streets in 
every direction, in orderthat there might 
at length arise, under the auspices of 
Queen Victoria, built a third time from 


the ground, an Exchange worthy of this 
great nation and city, and suited to the 
vastness of a commerce extended to the 
circumference of the habitable globe. 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Cobourg and Gotha, consort of Her 
sacred Majesty, laid the first stone on 
the 17th January, 1842, in the mayoralty 
of the Right Hon. John Pirie. Archi- 
tect William Tite, F.R.S. May God 
our preserver ward off destruction from 
this building and from the whole city.” 
Mr. Jones, the chairman of the Com. 
mittee, then delivered a short address to 
the Prince, and handed to him a silver, 
gilt trowel, beautifully chased, bearing on 
one side the royal arms and supporters, 
with an inscription referring to the use to 
which the trowel was applied, and on the 
other an elevation of the west front of 
the building, with the three shields of 
arms of the Mercers’ Company, the city 
of London, and Sir Thomas Gresham : 
the handle terminating in a royal crown. 
His Royal Highness then spread some 
mortar upon the surface of the under 
stone; and the upper stone was then 
lowered into its proper position. The 


Prince struck the stone twelve times with 
a mallet, thrice at each corner, and after- 
wards proved it to be correctly laid by 
means of a level and plumb-rule. 


The 
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mallet which his Royal Highness used was 
formed of a block of beautiful oak, pre- 
sented by the chairman, and was part of 
one of the great beams of the old Ex- 
change, stained, but not injured by the 
fire. It is of the full size of a mason’s 
mallet, with a wreath of oak leaves and 
acorns carved around it, and the royal 
crown terminating the handle. A silver 
plate is inserted on one side, with an in- 
scription similar to that on the trowel. 

All these formalities having been gone 
through, and the sword and mace placed 
on the top of the stone, the Lord Mayor’s 
Chaplain offered up a prayer. ‘ God 
save the Queen” was then sung, and the 
Prince immediately afterwards accompa- 
nied the Lord Mayor to the Mansion 
House, where a very magnificent banquet 
was prepared. The visitors were limited 
to 260 persons, among whom were the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir R. Peel, Lord 
Stanley, and others of her Majesty’s mi- 
nisters. ‘The Iady Mayoress was at- 
tended by four other ladies only; her 
friend Mrs. Fry, the benevolent Quake- 
ress, sat between Prince Albert and Sir 
R, Peel. 

The visit of Queen Elizabeth to Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s Burse, on the 23d 
June 1570, when she caused it to be pro- 
claimed the Royal Exchange, is well 
known. ‘That of King Charles the Se- 
cond, in 1667, is thus recorded in the Cor- 
poration Records: ‘1667. Be it remem- 
membered that the King’s Majesty came 
to the Royal Exchange on the 23d of 
October, anno 1667, and there fixed the 
first pillar thereof, which is that standing 
on the west side the north entrance. He 
was entertained by the City and company 
with a chine of beef, grand dish of fowl, 
gammon of bacon, dried tongues, an- 


chovies, caviare, &c. and plenty of several’ 


sorts of wine. The entertainment was 
in a shedd built and adorned on purpose 
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in the Scottish-walk. At this time his 
Majesty gave £20 in gold to the work- 
men. On the 3lst of the same month 
James Duke of York laid the first stone 
of the same pillar, and was regaled ina 
similar manner ; and on the 18th of No- 
vember Prince Rupert laid that stone 
which is on the east side of the south 
entrance.”’ 

Jan. 22. This day the King of Prus- 
sia, invited to this country to be present 
at the Baptism of the Prince of Wales, as 
one of the sponsors, landed at the Royal 
Hospital, Greenwich, when he was re- 
ceived by H. R. H. Prince Albert, the 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester, the Duke 
of Wellington, and many other person- 
ages of distinction, At seven in the 
evening he arrived at Windsor Castle, 
where his Majesty was received, at the 
grand entrance in the Quadrangle, by the 
Queen, her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent, the Lord Steward, the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Master of the Horse, 
the Master of the Household, and the 
Lord Groom, and Equerry in Waiting, 
and conducted to the grand drawing 
room, preceded by the Lord Chamber. 
lain, with his wand of office. In four of 
the royal carriages which followed the 
King were Lord Hardwicke, Colonel 
Arbuthnot, and Captain Meynell, who 
will be in attendance on his Majesty 
during his stay in England, as the Lord, 
Groom, and Equerry in Waiting, and the 
following suite of his Majesty: Gen. 
Natzmer, Baron von Humboldt, Count 
Stolberg, General von Neumann, M, 
Miller, M. Meyernick, and M. de 
Branchitsh. 

The Christening took place on the 25th, 
but we shall defer our report of it until 
next month, in order that we may record 
the ceremony more accurately from the 
official accounts. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZzETTE PRoMoTIONS. 

Oct. 14. Captains Edward Belcher, William 
Warren, Harry Eyres, and Charles Anstruther 
Barlow, R.N., to be Companions of the Bath. 

Dec. 9, Capt. Atkins Hamerton, of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s service, to be Her Majesty’s 
Consul in the dominions of the Imaum of 
Muscat. 

Dec. 20. Hon. Alex. Lord Ashburton ; the 
Rt. Hon. John Nicholl, Judge Advocate-gene- 
ral; George Carr Glyn, esq.; and John Shaw 
Lefevre, esq., to be Commissioners to conduct 
a strict investigation, with a view to ascertain 
in what manner Exchequer Bills have been 
made out and issued since the remodelling of 
the Exchequer by the Act of Parliament 
passed in the fourth and fifth years of the 


reign of his late Majesty King William the 
Fourth, and to point out whether any and 
what defects are to be found in the existing 
system, and what additional checks or regu- 
lations can be established, with a view to 
guard in future against the forgery of Exche- 
quer Bills, or against the fraudulent or unau- 
thorised issue of them. 
D Royal Art., Capt. and brevet 

Major P. D. Stewart to be Lieut.-Col. 

ec. 28. 2d Foot, brevet Major G. D. J. 
Raitt to be Major.—Brevet, Lieut.-Col. G. 
Macdonald (Gov. of Sierra Leone) to have the 
local rank of Colonel on the western coast.of 
Africa; Capt. H. J. Sharp, 86th Foot. to be 
Major in the army. 

ec. 31, Ist Foot Guards, Capt, the Hon. 
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F. G. Hood to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel ; 
88th Foot, Major O. Phibbs to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nel, Capt. H. Shirley to be Major; 94th Foot, 
Major H. R. Milan to be Lieut-Colonel ; brevet 
Major J. W. Randolph to be Major. Unat- 
tached,—brevet Major G. L. L, Kaye, from 10th 
ms, to be Major.—To be Lieutenaut- 
Colonels in the army, brevet Majors G. D. 
Hall, half-pay Royal Staff Corps; C. Head, 
half-pay Unatt.; T. W. 0. M‘Niven, hel-pey 
Unatt.; 8. D. Pritchard, eT ; E. 
H. D. E. Napier, 46th Foot; E. Harvey, i4th 
Light Dragoons.—To be Majors in the army, 
Costes EK. Pope, 65th Foot; J. Armstrong, 
57th Foot; G. de Rottenburgh, Canada; G, C, 
Swan, half-pay Unatt.; F.H. Robe, 87th Foot ; 
R. Wilbraham, 7th Foot; C. R. Scott, half-pay 
Royal Staff Corps; E. Aldrich, Royal Engi- 
neers. (Most of these officers have been re- 
cently employed either in Canada or Syria.) 

Jan.1, Thomas Chandler Haliburton, esq. 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the Province of Nova Scotia. al Art. brey. 
Major R. F. Romer to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Jan.2. George Joyce, esq. to be Comptroller 
of Corn Returns, vice William Jacob, esq. 
resigned.—Major-Gen. William Wemyss to 
be Clerk Marshal to Prince Albert. 

Jan.7. The Right Hon. H. Hobhouse to 
be one of the Commissioners on Exchequer 
Bills, vice Lord Asbburton (appointed on a spe- 
cial mission to America).—Coldstream Guards, 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. G.F. Upton. 62d Foot, to be 
Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel.—11th Foot, Lieut.- 
Col. Sir M. Creagh, from 86th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—62d Foot, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
T. Ashburnham, from the Coldstream Guards, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.—s6th Foot, Lieut.-Col. 
B. V. Derinzy, from 11th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—St. Helena Regiment, Major H. Sim- 
monds, from the 61st Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
brevet Major J. Thoreau, from 37th Foot, to be 
5 aco Se Capt. H. E. O’ Dell, of the St. 
Helena iment, to be Major.—Commissariat, 
Assistant Commissary-gen. C, Graham, to be 
Deputy Commissary-general. 

an. 12. Sir Robert Edward Wilmot Horton, 
of Osmaston, co. Derby, Bart. (in compliance 
with the last will of his grandfather, Sir Robt. 
Wilmot, Bart.) to discontinue the surname of 
Horton, and bear that of Wilmot ov. 

Jan 14. Hospital Staff, Deputy Inspector 
General of Hospitals F. A. Loinsworth, to be 
Inspector General of Hospitals.—Brevet, Capt. 
Edw. Butler, 7th Foot, to be Major. 

Jan. 15. George Earl of Beverley to be 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard.——George 
Earl of Beverley, the Right Hon. James Lewis 
Knight Bruce, and the Right Hon. James 
Wigram, sworn of the Privy Council. 

Jan. 17. Alfred Cheeke, esq. to be Crown 
Prosecutor in New South Wales. 

Jan. 20. Lieut. J. C. Jennyns, 15th Hus- 
sars, to accept the cross of the ist class of 
San Fernando of Spain, conferred for his con- 
duct in several actions in the north of Spain 
while serving in the Brit. Aux. Legion. 

Jan. 21, Susan Countess of Dalhousie to be 
one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber in Ordi- 
nary to her Majesty, vice Mary Countess of 
Sandwich. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 
Appointments.—Rear-Adm. W. F. Wise, C.B. 
to succeed Vice-Adm. Sir E. D. King at the 
Cape of Good Hope ; Rear-Adm. the Hon. 
Jocelyne Percy, C.B. to succeed Vice-Adm. 
Warren as Superintendent of Plymouth 
Dockyard; Capt. Peter Fisher (1814), to 
succeed Rear-Adm. Bowles in the Coast 
Guard ; Capt. John Carter (1815), to Haslar 
Hospital, in the room of Rear-Adm. Sir E. 
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Chetham, C.B. ; Capt. Sir F. A. Collier, Knt. 
K.C.H. to Pembroke Dockyard, in place of 
Rear-Adm. Samuel Jackson, C.B.; Capt. 
Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart. to her Majesty's 
ship Formidable, in place of Rear-Adm. Sir 
E. T. Troubridge, Bart.; Vice-Adm. $ir E, 
Brace, K.C.B. to the command at_Sheer- 
ness ; Captain Francis Brace to the Camper- 
down; Capt. Lord G. Paulet to the Carys- 
fort; Commanders John Hallowes, to the 
St. Vincent ; Claude H. M, Buckle, to the 
Growler steam frigate; George Goldsmith 
(late Druid) to the Hyacinth; J. N. Nott, 
from the Excellent to the Firebrand steam 
yacht; Charles Frederick to the Apollo: 
and Philip Justice to the Pelican. 

Promotions —Commander Wm. W. P. Jehn- 
son (late of Winchester), to the rank of 
Captain; Lieutenant J. H. Murray (fing 
Lieutenant to Sir H. Digby), to the rank 0 
Commander. 





Ecc.estasTIcCAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. N. Dayies, to be a Prebendary of St, 
David’s. 

Rev. C. Drury, Preb. of Hereford. 

Rey. E. Melvill, Preb. of St. David’s. 

Rey. J. Venables, Preb. of Sarum. 

Rey. A. Adams, Collon R. Louth. __ 

Rev. J. A. Bates, Christ Ch. P, C. Litherland, 


Lanc. 
ie. T. V. Bayne, St. John’s P, C. Broughton, 


ne. 

Rev. St. V. Beechey, St. Peter’s P. C. Fleet- 
wood, Lanc,. 

Rev. J. H. Buxton, Britford V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Chapman, Milton R. Camb, 

Rev. R. H. Chichester, .Chittlehampton V. 
Devon. 

Rev. J. Clayton, Weston-on-Avon V. Glouc. 

Rey, 8S. Corbett, Ordsall R. Notts. 7 

as and Rev. C. L. Courtenay, Broadelist V. 

von. 

Rev. J. Edwards, Trinity Church P. C, South- 
port, Lanc. 

Rev. E. B. Field, Dunfermline P, C, 

Rev. W. Foster, Loughilley R. Armagh. 

Rey. E. Garfit, Saxilby V. Linc. 

Rev. W. Godfrey, Bredicot R. Worc. 

Rey. J. Gregson, Upton Overchurch, P. C. 
Cheshire. 

Rev. 8. B. Heming, Caldecute R. Warw. 

Rev. R. Hodges, Little Barrington V. Glouc. 

Rey. C. G. Hutchinson, Batsford R. Glouc. 

Rey, E. James, Llangirrig V. Montgom. 

Rev. A. W. Langton, Kempstone R. Norf. 

Rey. J. M. Lister, Muckton R. Linc. 

Rev. G. Lloyd, Willesley P.C. Derby. 

Rev. J. Mayne, Hanslope cum Castlethorp V. 
Bucks. 

Rey. R. Moore, Wetheringsett cum Brockford 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Nelson, Peterstow R. Ross. 

— M. A. Nicholson, Christ Ch. P.C. Accring- 
on, Lanc. 

Rey. H. Pearson, Sonning V. Berks. 

Rev. J. W. Peers, Tetsworth V. Oxon, 

Rey. J. Price, Pitchcott R. Bucks. 

Rev. W. Proctor, Bishop’s Burton V. York. 

Rev. C. W. Richards, St. Chad P.C. Lichfield. 

Rev. R. Thompson, Shotley P.C Northumb. 

Rev. E. Trollope, Rauceby V. Linc. 

Rev. J. J. Trollope, Wigmore V. Hereford. 

Rev. H. Williams, Llangevelach V. Glamorgan. 

Rev. W. C. Williamson, St. Nicholas V. Cork. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 
F. N. Rogers, esq. to be Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate General. 
Rev. T. Hughes, to be Head Master of Wood- 
bridge Grammar School. 
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J. P. Birkett, B.A. to be Mathematical Master 
at Harrow. 
Rev. — Burroughs, to be Head Master of the 
Proprietary Grammar School, Yarmouth. 
Rev. C. Fewtrell, to be Head Master of the 
Rotherham Free Grammar School. 
. T. Bramah, B.A. to be Second Master of 
the Western Grammar School, Brompton, 





BIRTHS. 


Dec, 14. At Hatherop House, Mrs. Daubeny, 
ason.—19. At Sedghill House, Wilts, the 
wife of Capt. Wyndham, a dau.——20. At 
Oxenhall, the wife of Richard Foley Onslow 
esq. a dau,——22. At the Hall-house, Hawk- 
hurst, the wife of Samuel Newington, esq. a 
son.—23. At Brighton, the wife of J. N. 
Gladstone, . a dau.— 26. At Maperton 
House, near Wincanton, Mrs. Henry Fitz- 

erald, a son.—27. At Brighton, the Lady 
Kivers, a dau.— At Ashurst, nearjEast Grin- 
stead, the wife of Frederick Worsley, esq. a 

u.— At Kemp-town, Brighton, the 
wife of B. B. Williams, esq. of Portiand-pl. a 
dau.— At Brighton, the wife of John B. 
Lousada, esq. of Oakfield ioe Sussex, a 
son.—31. At Merivale Hail, Warwick, the 
wife of William Stratford Dugdale, esq. MP. 
a dau. 

Lately. In Grosvenor-st. Lady Mary Far- 

uhar, a son.—In Ireland, the Countess 
Hagavley, a dau.— At Preston-grange, Lady 
Harriett Suttie, a son.—In Harley-st. the 
wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lewis Grant, a dau. 
—In Norfolk, Mrs. Arnold Keppel, a dau. 
——At Bosworth Park, Leic. the lady of Sir 
Wolstan Dixie, Bart. a dau.—At Ahadda, 
Kerry, the wife of Charles O’Connell, esq. 
(dau. of Daniel O’Connell, M.P.) a son and 
heir. 

Jan, 2. At Icen Cottage, near Dorchester, 
the wife of Thos. Provis Wickham, esq. a dau, 
——At Brighton, the wife of the Hon. C. Han- 
bury Tracy, a dau.—At Edinburgh, Lady 
Campbell, of Ardnamurchan, a son.——3. At 
Larkhill, near Liverpool, the Hon. Mrs. Rich. 
Denman, a son.——At Rise, Yorksh. the wife 
of William Bethell, esq. a dau.——8. At Holne 
Park, the Hon. Mrs. Lawrence Shawe, a son. 
——At Convamore, the Countess of Listowel, 
ason.——In St. James’s-sq. the Lady John 
Thynne, a dau.——9. In Great Coram-st., the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Carmichael Smyth, C.B. 
Bengal Light basen a son.—13. At Ick- 
worth, Lady Arthur Harvey, a dau.—14. At 
Chartley castle, the Hon. Mrs. Henry H. 
Tracy, a son.——16. The wife of Joseph Arden, 
esq. of Rickmansworth Park, a dau.——17. At 
Aston Hall, Derb. the wife of Edw. A. Holden, 
esq. adau.—19. At Parsonstown, the Countess 
of Rosse, a son, who survived but a few 
hours.—20. At Porth-Mawr, Crickhowel, the 
wife of the Rev. Thomas J. Ormerod, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 22: At Camberwell, Wm. Hanley, esq. 
to Harriet, dau. of the late Alfred Thrale Per- 
kins, esq. of ag Chelsea.——At Ma- 
rylebone, John, eldest son of John Thornton, 
esq. of Clapham, Surrey, to Harriet-Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Right Rey. Reginald 
Heber, Bishop of Calcutta.——At St.George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Capt. Barry Thomas, 61st yO 
Catherine-Emily, eldest Wg of the late Major 
George Colclough, 33d regt. 

23." At Scale, Charles Andrew Reynolds, 
esq., barrister-at-law, of Trevenson House, to 
Jane, dau. of the late J. Plomer, esq. and dau.- 
in-law to Thomas Commins, esq. of Bodmin. 
——At Mount Melville, N.B., Sir David Dun- 
das, Bart. of Beechwood, to Catherine-Marga- 
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ret, eldest dau. of John Whyte Melville, esq, 
of Bennochy and Strathkinness, and Lady 
Catherine Whyte Melville-——At Edinburgh, 
Sir James T. G. Craig, Bart. of Riccarton, to 
Jane, second dau. of Sir J. P.Grant, of Rothi 
murchus,‘ and widow of Col. Pennington, of 
the <> Artillery. At Marylebone, 
Henry- William, third son of the late hary 
Macaulay, esq. and late British Commi 
Judge at Sierra Leone, to Margaret, fourth 
dau. of Lord and Lady Denman.—At Hack- 
ney, S. B. Merriman, esq. of Austinfriars, to 
Esther-Reed, second dau, of Thomas Hovell, 
esq. of Clapton.——-At Withyam, Charles- 
Freeth, jun. esq. of Welbeck-st, Cavendish- 
sq. to Anna-Elizabeth, dau. of John Turner, 
esq. of Withyam, Sussex. 

24, At Brighton, Edmond Fuller, esq. of 
Hastings, to Frances-Eliza, youngest dau. of 
William Cresswell, esq. of Regency-sq. Brigh- 
ton.——At Islington, Kobert Gillman, esq. to 
Caroline, dau. of Alphonse Bovet, esq. Fleu- 
rier, canton Neufchatel.——At Liverpool, John 
Curell, esq. son of John Curell, esq. of Clonard, 
Belfast, to Isabel, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
F. Thompson, late of Shrewsbury. 

25. At All Souls, Langham-place, the Hon, 

and Rey. Robert Devereux, Vicar of Little He- 
reford, to Emma-Jemima, dau. of the late 
George Ravenscroft, esq.—At Islington, Per- 
cival Berrey, esq. of Raymond-buildings, 
Gray’s-inn, to Anna, only child of the late 
John Lincolne, esq.—At Wrentham, Suffolk, 
Charles Rayley, esq. Commander k. N. to 
Mary, relict of James Robinson, esq. of South- 
wold.——Wm. Wood Bradshaw, M.D., D.C.L. 
&c. to Mrs. Mathews, of Prospect-house, near 
Andover, Hants. 
26. At Isleworth, Middlesex, William Skid- 
dy, pag of New York, to Mary Anne, only 
child of James Anderson, esq. of Piccadilly. 
——At St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, Wm, Ash 
ford, esq. to Sarah, widow of Jas. Linton, esq. of 
Hemingiore Abbot’s, Huntingdonshire. 

27. At Hackney, David Shearman, . of 
Park-road, Dalston, to Elizabeth Ey hy 
of the late Thomas Wells, esq. of the Parson- 
age House, Cobham, Kent.——At St. Mark’s, 

yddelton-sq. the Rey. David Cargill, A.M. of 
Rewa, Teeje, Polynesia, to Augusta, dau. of 
Mr. Bicknell, of Conduit-st. Hanover-sq.—— 
At Yatton, Somerset, William M. Peniston, 
esq. of Weston-super-Mare, to Louisa-Joanna, 
eldest dau. of Jonre Fisher, esq. of Cleeve, 
and granddau. of the late J. Sparrow, esq. of 
Flax Bourton, Somerset. 

29. At Brixton, Thomas Davidson, esq. to 
Caroline-Charlotte, youngest dau. of Isaac 
Pittar, esq. of East Brixton.——At Clewer, 
near Windsor, Berks, Robert Melville Glenie, 
esq. late Lieut.-Col, 60th rifles, to Mrs. Glynn, 
dau. of the late Richard Troughton, esq. of 
Lady-pl. Berks. 

. 30. In London, John Boby, jun. esq. of 
Stowupland, to Marie-Anne, only dau. of the 
late Mr. Ablitt, of Stoke-by-Nayland, niece of 
the late J. Wheeley, esq. of Wheeley-hall, 
Essex——AtBradford, John Bailward, esq. son 
of the late Samuel Bailward, esq. of Horsing- 
ton, Somerset, toElizabeth-Frances, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. J.C. Bradney, of i House, 
Wilts.——At Lincoln, J. G. W. Welch, esq. of 
London, to Jane-Ann, only dau. of the late 
Maj.-Gen. Harte, of Dublin.——At St.George’s, 
Hanover-square, Edward Houndle, esq. of the 
Adj.-General’s ce, Horse Guards, to Emily- 
Christine, younger dau. of the late Gen. Sir 
Samuel Hawker, G.C.H.—At Layham, Col. 
Blagrove, of Colcot Park, Berks, to Georgiana, 
dau. of the late Sir William Rowley, Bart. of 
Tendring Hall, Suffolk.——At St. G "S, 
Hanover-sq. Chas. Le Bianc, esq. of Northaw, 
Herts, to Isabella,dau. of the late John Currie, 
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esq. of Essenden, Herts.——The Rev. J. B. P. 
a son of the late Major Den- 
nis, of Tendring, Essex, to Eliza, third dau. of 
Matt. Potts, esq. of Carr-hill, Durham.——At 
Fulham, Albin Martin, esq. of Selton, Dorset, 
oem, third dau. of A. J. Kempe, esq. 

Lately. The Rev. Annesley Paul Hughes, 
M.A. of Trinity College Dublin, incum- 
bent of St. Peter’s, Coventry, to Margaret- 
Louisa, dau. of Jacob Owen, esq. of Mount- 
oe ee segs a Cheltenham, the Rev. 

ohn Lander, curate of Preston, Gloucestersh. 
to Maria-Louisa, relict of J. L. B. Pipon, esq. 
Lieut.-Col. —_ Jersey Art. and late of Le 
Hague Manor House.——At Preston, the Rev. 
John Kitton, B.A. incumbent of <—~ 
near Carlisle, and eldest son of Mr. Kitton, 
Great Bircham, Norfolk, to Elizabeth, only 
surviving child of the late James Threlfal, esq. 
of Bankhall, Broughton.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Capt. Barry Thomas, 61st regt. 
second son of the late Rev. George Thomas, 
Rector of Overstone, Northamptonsh. to Ca- 
—— eldest dau. of the late Major 
George Colclough, 33d regt.——At Warwick, 
Mr. R. A. Parker, of Birmingham, to Caroline, 
second dau. of the Rev. W. Field, of Leam.—— 
In London, Wm. Loder, esq. to Miss Emily 
Woodyat, the eminent vocalist. 

Dec.1. At Droford, Hants, Thos. Atkins, 
esq. of Torquay, to Louisa-Anne, second dau. 
of the late Rev. James Baynes.——In Dublin, 
James Willington Walsh, esq. M.D. to Martha, 
younges: dau. of the late J. S. Willcocks, esq. 

9. At Plumtree, Notts, the Rev. J. S. Dolby, 
M.A. curate of Great Teldam, Essex, and son 
of W. Dolby, esq. of Marston, Lincolnshire, to 
Harriet, dau. of the late R. Cole, esq. of _Nor- 
manton on the Wolds, Notts.——At Hamp- 
stead, Joseph William Moore, esq. of Rio 
Lodge, Maida Vale, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of J. Daniels, esq. formerly of North Bank, 
Regent’s Park.——At Ashtead, near Epsom, 
Charles James Frederick Denshere, esq. late 
Capt. 4th regt. son of the late Major Den- 
shere, 7th hussars, to Elizabeth-Mary-Ann, 
only dau. of Nathaniel Smith, esq. of the Ben- 

al Civil Service.——At Faversham, Kent, 

ieut.-Col. W. M. Burton, R.M. to Charlotte- 
Ann, only dau. of the late J. Shepherd, esq. of 
Faversham.——At Islington, Richard Clewin 
Griffith, of Gower-st. Bedford-sq. esq. to 
Martha, dau. of the late Thomas Bliss, of 
Herne Hill, esq. 

3. At Bradford, Mr. George Ellis, of Hull, 
third son of the Rev. William Ellis, incumbent 
of Armin, to Sarah-Anne, only dau. of the late 
John Bingley, esq. of Pool, near Otley. 

4. At St. Pancras, William Ballantine, esq. 
of the Inner Temple, to Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Henry Gyles, esq. of Burton-crescent. 

6. At Southampton, Philip-Henry, eldest 
son of the late Philip Henry Crampton, esq. 
of ‘Fassaro, co. Wicklow, to Jane Delicia, 

oungest dau. of the late John M‘Robert, esq. 


7. At Kingston-upon-Thames, J. J. J. Sud- 
low, eldest son of J. J. J. Sudlow, esq. of 
Coombe Bury Cottage, Kingston-hill, and 
Chancery-lane, to Harriett, re dau. of 
the late Mr. Robert Cooke, of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, Yorksh.—At Tramore, the Rev. Ro- 
bert Bell, M.A. only son of the Rev. Robert 
Bell, D.D. Rector of Ballybrood, diocese of 
Cashel, to Chariotte-Moore, eldest dau. of Ed- 
ward Popham, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, and New- 
town-hill, Tramore, Waterford.—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Arthur Netterville 
Blake, esq. third son of Netterville Blake, esq. 
of Newborough House, co. Galway, to Pris- 
cilla Honywood, of Mark’s-hall, Essex, relict 
of Philip Honywood, esq. late Member for 


Kent.——At Chigwell, George Wartington, esq. 
of Aldenham, Herts, to ot price im 
of Robert Bodle, esq. of Woolston-hall, Essex. 
——aAt East Peckham, Kent, Joseph, eldest 
son of —- Starling, esq. of the Stock Ex. 
change, to Maria-Rachel, only dau. of the late 
J. H. Vine, esq. of Hadlow, Kent.—At Maryle- 
bone, the Rev. George Chute, of Roxborough, 
co. Kerry, to Elizabeth-Smyth, dau. of S. W. 
Silver, esq. of Abbey-road, St. John’s Wood. 
——At St. George’s, Bloomsvury, the Rev. 
Joseph Maude, of Ne rt, 1. W. and Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, to Mary- 
Fawler, third dau. of G. H. Hooper, esq. of 
Bloomsbury-sq. and Stanmore, Middlesex. 

8. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. 
Edwin Ellis Coleridge, Vicar of Buckerell, 
Devon, to Ellen-Sophia, second dau. of H. Pat- 
teson, esq. of Woburn-pl. RusselJ-sq.——At 
Hilgay, Downham, Norfolk, Francis Charles 
Forde, esq. youngest son of the late Matthew 
Forde, esq. of Seaforde, co. Down, to Letitia- 
Jane, yonugent dau. of the late William Jones, 
esq. of Woodhall, Norfolk.——At Yardley, 
W.C. Alston, esq. of Elmdon-hall, Warwicksh. 
to Elizabeth-Ann, youngest dau. of the late 
Col. Fetherston, same county.——At Cam- 
bridge, the Rev. Samuel Robinson Carver, 
M.A. incumbent of Stannington, Yorksh. to 
Eliza-Anne. only dau. of Joseph Harris, esq. 
of Cambridge, 

9. At Chaddesden, Lorenzo Kirkpatrick, 
Hall, esq. to Emma-Selina, sister of E, M, 
Mundy, esq. M. P. of Shipley Hall, Derbysh. 
——At Ballinagall, Westmeath, J. D. Roche, 
esq. to Eliza, only dau. of the late William 
Varnham, esq.—The Rey. Edward Taylor 
Seale, of Trinity coll. third son of Sir John 
Seale, Bart. of Mount Boone, Devon, to Amelia- 
Anne, eldest dau. of George Templer, esq. of 
Sandford Orleigh.—aAt Leyton, George Tan- 
queray, esq. of Walthamstow, son of the Rey. 
Edward oe rector of Tingrith and 
Tempsford, Beds, to Jessy, second sister of 
James Dawson, esq. of Snaresbrook, Essex. 
-——At Lamborne, the Rey. H. Mills, vicar of 
Pillerton Hersey, to Mary, third dau. of the 
— Henry Hippisley, of Lamborne-place, 

rks. 

10. At Broxbourne, Herts, George Nichol- 
son, esq. jun. of Abingdon-st. to Ellen, second 
= of Robert Wilkes, esq. of Hoddesdon, 

erts, 

11. The Rev. W. Wells, M.A. of Corpu 
Christi college, and of Worlington, Suffolle to 
Jane, only dau. of John Robinson, esq. of Col- 
chester.—At Canterbury, William Mount, 
esq. to Grace, eldest dau. of the late William 
Beake, esq. of Supperton, Kent, 

14. At Westminster, Rev. Samuel G. B. 
White, curate of Wrotham, Kent, to Caroline- 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Nares.——At Fillongley, the Rev. John Mor- 
ton, curate of Baxterley, to Eliza-Ann, younger 
dau. of Charles Buckuill, esq. of the Grange, 
Fillongley, Warwicksh.——At Paignton, r 
thur Kensington, esq. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Ox- 
ford, to Eleanor-Susan, only dau. of the Rev. 
F. Belfield, jun. of Primley Hill.——At St. 
rosea Nae arg to ae, R.N. to 
Secilia-Charlotte, only dau. of the lat 
=". — — Hon. Mrs. Hall. — 

. At Sarsden, Oxfordsh. John Ray 
—. - = ng Park, + gr 

e y Katharine Moreton, youn 
the late a <= Ducie. sAietta ieiabreaneaieel 

15. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Sir 
Brinsley Brooke, Bart. M.P. to the | tg ond 
rietta Anson, late Maid of Honour to the 
Queen, and youngest dau. of Gen. Sir George 
Anson, G.C.B. Groom of the Bedchamber to 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart oF WestMorELAND, K.G. 

Dec. 15. At Brighton, in his 

ear, the Right Hon. John Fane, tenth 

arl of Westmoreland and Baron Burg- 
hersh Spe K.G., and a Privy Coun. 
cillor, Lord Lieutenant and Custos Ro- 
tulorum of the county of Northampton, a 
Governor of the Charter-house, M.A. 
&e. &e. 

The late Earl of Westmoreland was 
born on the Ist June, 1759, the eldest son 
of John the ninth Earl, by his first wife 
Augusta, eldest daughter of Lord Mon- 
tagu Bertie, second son of Robert first 
Duke of Ancaster, He succeeded to 
the peerage at the age of fifteen, on the 
death of his father, April 26, 1774. 
He was educated at the Charter-house 
and at Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
where Mr. Bennett, afterwards Bishop of 
Cloyne, was his tutor, and where he re- 
ceived the degree of M.A. in 1778. 
Whilst at the university he .formed a 
friendship with Mr. Pitt, which continued 
through the life of that illustrious states- 
man. The King also regarded him with 
especial favour. When Dr. Farmer kissed 
hands in February 1782, on being ap- 
pointed a Prebendary of Canterbury, 
George the Third very politely asked him, 
** Whether the University was flourishing, 
and what noblemen were resident; and 
told him, that he could wish every one of 
that rank had as good principles instilled 
into them as the Earl of Westmoreland.” 
(Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 
6 


In Oct. 1789 the Earl accepted the 
office of joint Postmaster-general, and was 
sworn a member of the Privy Council ; 
and at his death he was the senior member 
of that Most Hon. body, with the ex- 
ception of Lord Sidmouth, sworn in the 
June preceding. In Jan. 1790, the Earl 
of Westmoreland was promoted to the 
exalted station of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. This he held for the full period 
of five years, which was not the case 
with many other Viceroys both before 
and after; and he was succeeded by the 
late Earl Fitzwilliam in Jan. 1795, In 
March following he was appointed Master 
of the Horse, which post he exchanged 
for that of Lord Privy Seal in Feb. 1798. 
This last office he retained for nearly 
thirty years, excepting during the Whig 
ministry of 1806-7. He finally resigned 
it in 1827, on the termination of the Earl 
of Liverpool’s administration. He was 
afterwards for a short time Master of the 
Buckhounds to King George the Fourth. 


The Earl of Westmoreland was elected 
a Knight of the Garter June 12, 1793, 
and he had been for some years the senior 
of the twenty-five knights.* Until the 
passing of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, his Lordship filled the office of 
Recorder of Lyme Regis. 

In his early years the noble Earl was 
an occasional speaker in the House of 
Lords, and his speeches on all occasions 
were marked with remarkable judgment 
and discretion. 

His Lordship sank from the gradual 
decay of nature. Long after he was af- 
flicted with blindness he indulged in bis 
favourite exercise of riding on horseback, 
attended by aservant, in the Royal Stables 
at Brighton, of which the Queen allowed 
him the free use. 

He was always particularly anxious 
that proper care should be taken of his 
horses. A few days before his last ill- 
ness, he was driven to his stables, when 
he ordered all the horses to be brought 
out separately, and trotted up and down 
before bim, although totally blind. 

The Earl of Westmoreland was twice 
married: first, on the 20th May, 1782, 
(after a previous journey to Scotland,) to 
Sarah-Anne, only daughter and heir of 
Robert Child, esq. of Osterley Park, co. 
Middlesex, and banker of London, by 
whom he had issue: 1. John, now Earl 
of Westmoreland; 2. the Right Hon. 
Sarah-Sophia Countess of Jersey, mar- 
ried in 1804 to George present Earl of 
Jersey, who, as she inherited her mother’s 
property, has taken the additional name 
of Child before Villiers, and has issue 
four sons and three daughters; 3. Lady 
Augusta, married first in 1804 to John 
second Lord Boringdon (the late Earl of 
Morley), and had issue Harry- Villiers 
Viscount Boringdon, who died in 1817; 
and that marriage having been dissolved, 
secondly in 1809 to the Right Hon. Sir 
Arthur Paget, G.C.B. and has a numerous 
family ; .4. the Right Hon. Maria Vis- 
countess Duncannon, married in 1805 to 
John William Viscount Duncannon, heir 
apparent of the Earl of Bessborough, and 
died in 1834, leaving a very numerous 
family ; 5. a son, still-born, in 1739; and 
6. Lady Charlotte Fane, who died in 
1822, in her twenty-ninth year. 

Having lost his first Countess in 1793, 
the Earl of Westmoreland married se- 


* The Duke of Rutland, now the senior 
Knight, was not elected until 1803, ten 
years after, 
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condly, in 1800, Jane, younger daughter 
and coheiress of Richard Huck Saunders, 
M.D. This lady, with her sister the late 
Viscountess Melville, were coheiresses 
to their great-unele Adm. Sir Chafles 
Saunders, the colleague of General Wolfe. 
By his second Countess, who survives 
him, (but bas for many years resided apart, 
on the Continent,) the Earl had further 
issue: 7. Lady Cecily-Jane- Georgiana 
Fane; 8. the Hon. Charles-Saunders- 
John, who died in 1810, in his ninth 
year; 9. the Hon. Henry Sutton Fane, 
Lieut.« Colonel of the 34th Foot; 10. the 
Hon, Montague Villiers Fane, born in 
1805; and, 11. Lady Emmeline, deceased. 

The present Earl (who has borne the 
title of Lord Burglersh) was born in 
1784, is a Lieutenant-General, and 
K.C.B. a Privy Councillor, and at pre- 
serit Ambassador at Berlin. He married 
in 1811 the Hon. Priscilla Anne Wel- 
lesley Pole, third daughter of Lord Mary- 
borough ; and has issue George-Augustus- 
Frederick-John Lord Burghersh, born in 
1819, and several other children. 

The body of the late Earl was depo- 
sited in the family vault at Apethorpe, 
Northamptonshire, on Monday the 27th 
December, when the following ceremonial 
took place : 

Mutes. 
Page. Lid of feathers. Page: 
Mute. Carpenters. Mute. 
Bearers; Under-servants. 
Tenants. Upper-servants 
C. P. Berkeley, steward; W. Berkeley, 
his brother. : 
Mr. Wood, apothecary; Mr, Wilson, 
solicitor. 

The Reverend H. Linton, A. Macdonald, 
T. Linton, and W. Wing. 
Coronet and cushion. 

Reverend M. J. Berkeley, incumbent and 
chaplain. 

Tue Bopy. 

Pall-bearers : 
the Marquess of Exeter, Mr. O’Brien, 
Mr. Tryon, Mr. A. O’Brien, M.P., 
Mr. Yorke, Mr. Girdlestone, 

Mr. J, W. Smith, Mr. Markham. 
Mourners : 

Hon. Lieut.-Colonel Fane, Hon. Francis 
and Julian Fane (two grandsons of the 
deceased), the Earl of Jersey, Lord Vis- 
count Duncannon, Lord William Paulet, 
Lord Villiers, Hon. J. Villiers, Hon. A. 
Villiers, Hon. Col. Lowther, A. Low- 
ther, John H. Lowther, Mr. Bentinck, 
Sir J. Beckett, Colonel Fludyer, Mr. 
Fludyer, Rev. H. Fludyer, Cecil Fane, 

esq., and the Rev. Edward Fane. 
he Countess Dowager of Westmore- 
land attended the funeral, in the family 
seat at the church. The first part of the 
11 


service was performed by the Rev. J. M. 
Berkeley ; that at the vault by his Lord- 
ship’s senior chaplain, the Venerable H. 
K. Bonney, D.D., Archdeacon of Bed- 
ford. A large coneoutse of thé neigh. 
bourheoed attended, and shewed by their 
demeanor how highly the late Earl was 
esteemed. 

The Earl’s portrait, by Romney, is 
etigraved in folio by Jones; also in oc- 
tavo; and there is another by Dighton. 





Tue Eart or FatMoutn. 

Dee. 29. At Tregothiian, Cornwall, 
after a few days’ illness, in his 55th year, 
the Right Hon. Edward Boscawen, Earl 
of Falmouth (ses), fourth Viscount 
Falmouth and Barori of Boscawen- Rose, 
co. Cornwall (1720). 

His Lordship was born on the 10th 
May, 1787, the elder son of George- 
Evelyn, the third Viscount, by Elizabeth- 
Anne, only daughter of John Crewe, 
of Bolesworth Castle in Cheshire, esq. 
He succeeded to the peerage when 
in his 2lst year, on the death of his 
father, Feb. 14, 1808, being at that time 
an Ensign in the Coldstream Guards ; 
and was advanced to an Earldom, at the 
coronation of George the Fourth, by 
patent dated July 9, 1821. 

Lord Falmouth was constant in his 
attendance at the House of Lords, and 
though he took no very prominent part 
in public affairs, he paid much attention 
to the business of Parliament. He did 
not often address the House, but he was 
always listened to with the respect which 
upright intentions, good sense, and gen- 
tlemanly bearing never fail to command 
in that assembly. He was a decided 
opponent of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill; and it will also be remembered— 
we wish it could be forgotten—that the 
Duke of Wellington once fought a duel, 
in which the subject of this notice was 
concerned, not as a principal, but as the 
friend of Lord Winchilsea. 

In the Earl of Falmouth the Conser- 
vatives of Cornwall have lost a leader in 
whose wisdom and firmness they placed 
unbounded trust. He was always ready 
to take that prominent place which be- 
came his station, and zealous to promote 
the interests of the county, with the in. 
fluence of high rank, and the powers of a 
superior mind. The Peers have lost 
one of the brightest ornaments of their 
House, and the country a statesman, 
whose integrity, not to be seduced by the 
blandishments of power, nor shaken by 
the menaces of faction, guided him ina 
course of unwavering consistency, through 
times which tried the firmest. 

Before the enactment of Municipal 
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Reform, the Earl of Falmouth was 
recorder of Christchurch and of Truro. 

The Earl! of Falmouth married, Aug. 
27, 1810, Anne-Frances, daughter of the 
late Henry Bankes, of Kingston hall, 
Dorsetshire, esq. M.P. for that county, 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
has left an only son and heir. 

The present George-Henry Earl of 
‘almouth was born in 181]. He was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
was in the first class of the Litere Huma- 
niores in Michaelmas Term 1832, At 
the last general election his Lordship and 
Mr. Pendarves were returned without 
opposition for the Western Division of 
the county of Cornwall, the representa- 
tion of which is now vacant. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that the heirs 
of three earldoms (all members of the 
University of Oxford,) should, after only 
enjoying seats in the Lower House during 
the short session of last autumn, lose 
those seats by succeeding to peerages— 
we allude to the present Earl of Fal- 
mouth (Ch. Ch.), the present Earl of 
Elgin (Merton), and the present Earl of 
Malmesbury (Oriel). 





Tue Countess or DurHam. 

Nov. 26. At Genoa, in her 45th year, 
the Right Hon. Louisa-Elizabeth Coun- 
tess of Durham. 

Her ladyship was born on the 7th 
April 1797, and was the eldest daughter 
of Charles Earl Grey, K.G. Prime Mi- 
nister to King William the Fourth, by 
the Hon. Mary Elizabeth Ponsonby, 
only daughter of William-Brabazon first 
Lord Ponsonby. In her 20th year she 
became the second wife of John George 
Lambton, esq. of Lambton Castle, co. 
Durham, then M.P. for that county; 
created in 1820 Baron, and in 1833 Earl 
of Durham. The marriage was solem- 
nised at Howick Castle on the 9th Dec. 
1816. 

The circumstances of the Earl’s death, 
at Cowes, on the 28th July 1840, are ful! 
in the public recollection (see the memoir 
of the Earl in our vol. XIV. p. 316), to- 
gether with their more than ordinary unity 
of affection and of action. Lady Durham 
was distinguished by rare qualities of 
mind and heart. The very course of 
domestic duties, within which she con- 
fined herself, not only called into action 
the feminine kindness, devotedness, and 
purity of her character, but gave her scope 
for proving a solidity of judgment and 
clearness of apprehension rare even 
among men. It is known that the late 
Earl left to her ladyship the entire con- 
trol of his property and extensive con- 
cerns. From the conscientious care with 
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which she executed this solemn trust, 
there can be no doubt that all such fa- 
mily arrangements as her death might 
rendef necessary have been made. ‘Two 
trustees are appointed, her ladyship’s bro- 
ther, the Hon. Colonel Grey, and the 
Hon. John Ponsonby, eldest son of 
Lord Duncannon, who married the late 
Earl of Durham’s eldest daughter by his 
first marriage. ? 

The object the Countess had in going 
to the Continent for the winter was the 
delicate health of her eldest daughter 
Lady Mary Lambton, who is still very 
unwell. ‘The Countess’s illness was oc- 
casioned through a cold caught on her 
way from Nice; and the immediate cause 
of her death was an ulcerated sore throat. 
She leaves three daughters and one son, 
the present Earl of Durham, born in 
1828 ; his eldest brother, the subject of 
Lawrence's beautiful picture, having died 
in 1831. Lawrence painted also a whole- 
length portrait of the Countess, of which 
there has been more than one engraving. 

Her remains, having been brought to 
England, were interred on the 28th Dee. 
last, beside those of the late Earl in the 
family vault at Chester-le-Street. ‘The 
funeral, although considered private, was 
attended by nearly 100 of the leading te- 
nantry. The coffin was borne into the 
church by six tried and faithful depend- 
ents of the house of Lambton—the pall 
being supported by H. F. Stephenson, 
T. Fenwick, R. Fenwick, Wm. Bell 
(of Ford), H. Stobart, and H. Morton, 
Esqrs. The Hon. Col. Grey, the Hon. 
and Rev. Francis and John Grey, the 
Hon. W. Grey (her ladyship’s brothers), 
Lady Elizabeth Bulteel, Lady Caroline 
Barrington, Lady Mary Wood, and Lady 
Georgiana Grey (her surviving sisters), 
Frederick Howard, esq., Charles Wood, 
esq. M.P., and the lady of Col. Grey, 
followed as mourners, succeeded by a 
long train of gentlemen. 





Dr. SuutrrLewortn, Br. or CnicHesTeEr. 

Jan. 7. At the Episcopal Palace, 
Chichester, in the 60th year of his age, 
the Right Rev. Philip Nicholas Shuttle- 
worth, D.D. Lord Bishop of Chichester. 

Dr. Shuttleworth was lineally descend- 
ed, through a younger branch, from Sir 
Richard Shuttleworth, Knt.of Gawthorp, 
in Lancashire, Chief Justice of Chester 
in 3lst Eliz. He was born Feb. 9, 1782, 
at Kirkham, in that county, his father, 
the Rev. Humphrey Shuttleworth, being 
then Vicar of that parish, as well as a 
Prebendary of York. His mother was 
Anne, only child of Philip Hoghton, esq. 
the third son of Sir Charles Hoghton, 
Bart. of — He received 
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the rudiments of his education at the 
Corporation Grammar School in Preston, 
of which place also his father was after- 
wards Vicar. He was sent at the age of 
fourteen to Winchester, and was after- 
wards admitted a scholar on the foun- 
dation, upon the nomination of the ve- 
nerable Head Master of that College, the 
Rey. Dr. Goddard, who still lives to 
mourn the loss of his distinguished and 
grateful scholar. Here he became re- 
markable for the composition of Latin 
and English verse. His poem on ‘‘ Non 
omnis moriar” displayed a vigour of 
thought and power of poetical diction 
much beyond the ordinary capacity of 
boys of sixteen years of age. In Dec. 
1800, he was elected a Scholar of New 
College, and in the year 1803 gained the 
Latin verse prize, the subject of which 
was ‘“ Byzantium,”’ (tbe same year that 
Bishop Heber carried the English prize 
for his poem on Palestine). ‘This com- 
position was much admired for the purity 
and elegance of its Latinity, and brilliancy 
of imagination. Soon after he had taken 
the degree of B.A. he became tutor to 
the Hon, Algernon Herbert, with whom 
he resided tor some time at Eton, as 
well as in the family of the Earl of Caer- 
narvon, At a subsequent period he dis- 
charged the same duties in the family of 
the late Lord Holland, who duly appre- 
ciated his various talents and amiable 
qualities, and ever treated him with the 
generous confidence of a friend. With 
Lord and Lady Holland he had the ad- 
vantage of travelling on the Continent in 
1814 and 1815, and the acquaintance 
which he then gained with France and 
Italy was enlarged by a second visit to 
those countries in 1820 in company with 
Lord Leigh. In 1824 he was presented 
by Lord Holland to the rectory of Foxley, 
in Wiltshire. 

For some years previously to 1822 Mr. 
Shuttleworth resided in Oxford, and filled 
the office of Tutor to his College, and for 
a short time, in 1820, that of Proctor in 
the University. When the Wardenship 
of New College became vacant, by the 
death of Dr. Gauntlett in 1822, his high 
reputation caused him to be unanimously 
elected to that station, and he presided 
over the Society for eighteen years, much 
to his own honour and the permanent 
benefit of the College ; for it was chiefly 
by his influence that a very detrimental 
privilege (which exempted the Undergra- 
duates from the University examination 
for the Bachelor’s degree) was surrendered 
in the year 1838. 

Whilst in Oxford he was highly distin- 
guished by his very argumentative, ju- 
dicious, and eloquent sermons, which he 
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delivered with a very impressive tone of 
fervent devotion, and which particularly 
engaged the attention of the Undergra- 
duates of the University, and never failed 
to secure a numerous congregation in St, 
Mary’s Church. He published a volume 
of Sermons on some of the leading prin. 
ciples of Christianity, and on its practical 
duties, which, while they convey to the 
reader the highest respect for the talents 
and learning displayed by them, no less 
exhibit a zealous faithfulness of heart in 
the cause of divine truth. He also pub- 
lished a paraphrastic translation of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and a ‘‘ Discourse on the 
Consistency of the whole Scheme of Re- 
velation with itself, and with human 
Reason,” a volume which will afford 
permanent benefit and gratification to the 
inquiring Christian. 

His last work, ‘‘ Scripture not Tradi- 
tion,” affords ample proof, as well of his 
ability and learning as of his uncompro- 
mising enmity to the newly-broached sys- 
tem of Oxford theology—better known by 
the appellation of Puseyism. 

In Sept. 1840, he was raised to the 
honour of the mitre, to which his merits, 
in the opinion of his friends and the 
public, had long entitled him. His career 
as Bishop of Chichester has, alas! been 
but too short to effect all the good he 
contemplated for the benefit of that dio- 
cese; but, short as it has been, it has 
gained for him the high esteem and affec- 
tion of his clergy, and of all who had the 
pleasure of knowing him throughout the 
county. 

It may be truly said, that every in- 
dividual who was acquainted with him, 
can bear testimony to his Christian piety 
and charity (in St. Paul’s sense of the 
word), to his candour, integrity, and 
amiable unaffected manners, diffusing 
cheerfulness in society by the copious 
fund of information be had always at 
command, his retentive memory, and the 
lively pleasantry of his conversation. 

Those who have read his writings will 
acknowledge that his extensive learning, 
his sound judgment, and persuasive elo- 
quence were, both in the press and the 
pulpit, dedicated to the service of God, 
and the best interests of mankind. 

His Lordship married in 1823 Emma, 
daughter of the late George Welch, esq. 
of High Leck, Lancashire, and has left a 
son, Philip Ughtred, born in August, 
1826, and three unmarried daughters. 





Dr. Fow.er, Be. or Ossory. 
Dec. 31. At the Palace, Kilkenny, 
the Right Rev. Robert Fowler, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Ossory, Leighlin, and 
Ferns, 
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The deceased prelate was son of Ro- 
bert Fowler, Archbishop of Dublin, by the 
eldest dau. and coheir of William Dealtry, 
esq. of Gainsborough, co.- Lincoln, and 
acquired some distinction for his attain- 
ments at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he received his education. He was con- 
secrated Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin in 1813, which diocese includes 
the counties of Carlow and Kilkenny, 
the Queen’s County, Wexford, with parts 
of Wicklow, and the King’s County, the 
revenue of the see being of the annual 
value of 4902/7. On the 10th Dec. last a 
commission de lunatico inquirendo took 
place at Dublin, to inquire into the state 
of the Bishop's mind, when it was proved 
that, although he both rode and walked 
out, he was still in a state tantamount to 
childishness, and quite incapable of ma- 
naging his affairs. He possessed estates 
to the value of 60007. per annum, and a 
large sum in the funds. 

r. Fowler, previously to the melan- 
choly visitation with which he was af- 
flicted, was distinguished in a pre-eminent 
degree for his princely acts of charity. 
Possessed of an ample private fortune, it 
is well known that for a long period he 
devoted the revenues of his see to the 
exclusive use of the poor and friendless 
throughout his diocese. 

Dr. Fowler married in 1796 the Hon. 
Louisa Gardiner, eldest daughter of Luke 
first Viscount Mountjoy, and aunt to the 
late Earl of Blessington. 





Lorp PotwaRTH. 

Dec. 28. At Merton House, near Ber- 
wick-upon- Tweed, in his 84th year, the 
Right Hon. Hugh Scott, fourth Baron 
Polwarth, in the peerage of Scotland 
(1690), a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
Counties of Roxburgh and Selkirk. 

His Lordship was the only son of 
Walter Scott, of Harden, co. Berwick, 
esq. M.P. for Roxburghshire, and Re- 
ceiver and Cashier of the Excise in Scot- 
land (who died at Tunbridge Wells, in 
1793), by Lady Diana Hume, third and 
youngest daughter of Hugh third Earl 
of Marchmont and Baron Polwarth. Hugh 
Earl of Marchmont executed an entail of 
his estates in 1790 (of which the particulars 
will be seen in Douglas’s Peerage of Scot- 
land, by Wood, vol. ii. p. 183), whereby 
the issue of his daughter, Lady Diana, by 
her then husband, Mr. Scott, were spe- 
cially excluded from the inheritance ; and 
they went to the issue of his nephew Sir 
Alexander Purves, Bart. the grandfather 
of the present Sir Hugh Purves Hume- 
Campbell, Bart. M.P. for Berwickshire ; 
the family having assumed the name of 


Hume- Campbell, in consequence of this 
inheritance. 

The claim of Mr. Scott, of Harden, 
however, to the title of Baron Polwarth, 
as son of the only daughter of the last 
Ear! that left surviving issue, was admit. 
ted by the House of Peers in June, 1835, 
the remainder of the patent of 1690 being 
to the heirs male of the body of the gran- 
tee (afterwards Earl of Marchmont), fail- 
ing which, to the heirs of such heirs 
male. The earldom of Marchmont, with 
other titles, conferred by a patent dated 
1697, with remainder to the grantee’s 
heirs male whatsoever, is still in abeyance, 
but is claimed by Alexander Home, esq. 
Capt. R.N. 

Lord Polwarth married Henrietta, 
daughter of Hans Moritz Count Bruhl of 
Saxony, and Envoy from the Court of 
Dresden to Great Britain, the son of 
Hans Carl Count Brihl, who married 
Almeria-Maria Countess dowager of 
Egremont, sister to the first Earl of Tyr- 
connell. By this lady, who survives him, 
he had issue three sons and three daugh- 
ters: 1. the Right Hon. Henry-Francis- 
Hepburn now Lord Polwarth: 2. the Hon. 
Maria- Amabel, married in 1834 to Capt. 
G. C. D. Lewis, of the Royal Engineers : 
3. the Hon. and Rev. William Hugh 
Scott, who married in 1833 Eleanor, dau. 
of the late Rev. Charles Baillie Hamilton, 
and cousin to the Earl of Haddington ; 4, 
the Hon. Francis Scott, now M.P. for 
Roxburghshire, who married in 1835 Julia- 
Frances-Laura, daughter of the late Rey. 
Charles Boultbee, by Laura Wyndham, 
sister to the present Earl of Egremont, 
and great-granddaughter of Almeria- Maria 
Countess of Egremont above-mentioned ; 
5. the Hon. Elizabeth-Anne, married in 
1835 to Lieut.-Colonel Charles Wynd. 
ham, son of the late Earl of Egremont, 
and grandson of the Countess Almeria- 
Maria ; and, 6. the Hon. Anne, married in 
1831 to Charles Baillie, esq. brother to 
the present Lady Polwarth, and cousin 
to Mrs. William Hugh Scott, above. 
mentioned. 

The present Lord Polwarth was born 
in 1796, was M.P. for co. Roxburgh 
from 1820 to 1832, and married in 1836 
Georgiana, third daughter of the late 
George Baillie, esq. of Mellerstain and 
Jerviswood, (who died on the same day, 
and is noticed hereafter, p. 213). Lord 
and Lady Polwarth have issue a son 
and heir, born in 1838. Lady Polwarth 
is also descended from the first Earl 
of Marchmont, through his daughter Lady 
Grizel, who was married in 1692 to 
George Baillie, esq. of Jerviswood, M,P, 
one of the Lords of the Treasury, and 
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father of Rachel Lady Binning, the mo- 
ther of Thomas seventh Earl of Hadding- 
ton, whose second son, George, above- 
mentioned, touk the name of Baillie. 





Lavy Anne Firzparrick. 

Dec. 11. At Farming Woods, in 
Rockingham Forest, Northamptonshire, 
Lady Anne Fitzpatrick. 

This lady, and her younger sister, Lady 
Gertrude Fitzpatrick, who died less than 
three months before her (sce our Nov. 
Mag. p. 444). were the two last surviving 
members of the family of Fitzpatrick, 
Barons and Earls of Upper Ossory. 
Their father John, second Earl of Upper 
Ossory, matried in 1769, Anne only 
daughter of Henry Lord Ravensworth, 
and the divorced wife of Augustus- 
Henry third Duke of Grafton, K.G. 

Barnaby Fitzpatrick, descended from the 
Irish princes of Ossory, wascreated Baron 
of Upper Ossory, by patent dated at Dub- 
lin, June 11, 1541. His son, of the same 
name, and afterwardsthe second Baron, was 
the juvenile associate and favourite cor- 
respondent of King Edward the Sixth. 
Bryan the seventh Lord was outlawed as 
an adherent of James the Second. The 
peerage was revived in the person of 
Richard Fitzpatrick, a distinguished naval 
commander, descended from the third 
Baron, who was, in 1715, created Baron 
Gowran, of Gowran; and in 1718, mar- 
ried an English heiress, Anne, daughter 
and co-heir of Sir John Robinson, of 
Farming Woods, Northamptonshire, and 
on his death in 1727, left John, created, 
in 1751, Earl of Upper Ossory, being at 
that time master of Farming Wood Fo- 
rest, part of the forest of Rockingham, 
and from 1754 until his death in 1738, 
member of the House of Commons for 
Bedfordshire. He was futher of the late 
Earl, who, having also represented Bed- 
fordshire, was in 1770 appointed Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of that 
county, and died in 1794. His two sisters, 
Lady Mary and Lady Louisa Fitzpatrick, 
were the wives, respectively, of the Hon. 
Stephen Fox and William Marquess of 
Lansdowne, and mother of two of the 
most distinguished statesmen of the last 
generation, the Marquess of Lansdowne 
and the late Lord Holland. The second 
Earl of Upper Ossory had also two 
daughters, the subjects of the present obi- 
tuary, both of whom lived and died unmar- 
ried. ‘The deceased ladies’ charities, on the 
family estates, were most liberal, and their 
decease is much regretted by the poor in 
the neighbourhood of Farming Woods. 

Their bodies have been deposited, side 
by side, within the church of Grafton 
Underwood. The funeral of Lady Ger- 


trude took place on the 7th Oct. and that of 
Lady Anne onthel7thDec. They were 
both attended by the Right Hon. R. Ver- 
non Smith, Esq. M.P.as chief mourner ; 
Lord Lilford, the Baron Robeck, R. W. 
Fitzpatrick, Esq. Rev. J. Miller, Hon. 
and Rey. D. Finch Hatton, Rev. Sir 
George Robinson, Bart. &c. 

The Right Hon. Vernon Smith, M.P. 
for Northampton, and late Joint Secretary 
to the Board of Control, succeeds to the 
estates in that county. 

Lavy Evizanern Matuew. 

Dec. 14, At her house in Molesworth 
Street, Dublin, at an advanced age, Lady 
Elizabeth Mathew,of Thomastown Castle, 
co. Tipperary, the last descendant of the 
family which bore the title of Llandaff. 

This family were originally seated at 
Llandaff, in the cathedral of which place 
is the monument of David Mathew, 
Standard-bearer to King Edward the 
Fourth. After settling in the county 
of Tipperary at the beginning of the 
17th century, they made several honour- 
able alliances, and Francis Mathew, esq. 
having for many years represented that 
county in the Parliament of Ireland, was 
created a peer by the title of Lord Llan- 
daff in 1783, advanced toa Viscountcy in 
1793, and to an Earldom in 1797. 

His son, Francis-James second Earl of 
Llandaff, and K.P., died without issue in 
1833; when the estates devolved upon 
his only sister Lady Elizabeth. They now 
devolve on Louis-William, Vicomte de 
Rokan Chabot, K.C.H., aide-de-camp to 
the King of the French, and formerly a 
Major-Generalinthe Britishservice. This 
nobleman is already connected with Ire- 
land by having married, in 1809, Lady 
Isabella Charlotte Fitzgerald, sister to 
the present Duke of Leinster. The in- 
come of the Mathew estates is said to 
amount to 90002. a year. 

Her ladyship’s remains were removed 
to the county Tipperary for interment. 
The apostle of temperance, Father Ma- 
thew, was the chief mourner. The Duke 
of Leinster accompanied the procession a 
short distance on its way. 





Tue Duke or CaNnnizzaro. 

Oct.19. At Milan, aged about fifty- 
five, Francis Platamone, Duke of Can- 
nizzaro. 

This nobleman, who resided for many 
years in England, and was better known 
among the fashionable circles of the reign 
of George the Fourth by the title of the 
Count St. Antonio, was a younger brother 
of the Prince Lardaria, who survives him, 
with a sister, the Princess Sanctaldo. 
Some account of the family De Canniz- 
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zaro will be found in Ansalonii Sua de 
Familia opportuna Relatio. Venetii, apud 
Bertamos, fol. 1662. 

The Count St. Antonio married So- 
hia Johnstone, and we believe that the 
inquiries of EpinENsis, at p. 226 of our 
No. for March 1841, respecting the 
Johnstones of Westerhall, may be an- 
swered, so far as regards the late Duchess 
ef Cannizzaro’s connexion with that 
family, by the statement, confidently re- 
lated to the writer, that she was a natural 
daughter (probably with her brother, as 
well as other issue) of the late Governor 
George Johnstone, Commodore R.N. 
grandfather of the present Baronet, by 
Mrs. Ford the actress, not long since 
deceased (about 1834-5), at whose death 
also the Duchess had a large accession to 
her fortune. The Duchess’s age at her 
death in January last, has been stated 
in the public papers at fifty-six, but it is 
presumed she was a few years older. 
The following epitaph from the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey, there can be no 
doubt, is commemorative of her brother, 
to whose large acquisitions she succeeded, 
although it bears no date or age, and also 
gives her name and only issue by the 
Duke her husband. 

Upon a flat stone on the floor of the 
South Cloister of Westminster Abbey, 
occurs the name of ‘ George Lindsay 
Johnstone, esq. formerly of the East India 
Company’s Civil Service in Bengal, and 
many years M.P. for the borough of 
Hedon,” co. York, now disfranchised. 

‘* Also, George Wellington Francis 
Balthazar, infant son of Francis and 
Sophia Platamone, Count and Countess 
of St. Antonio, born 30th Sept. 1815. 
Obijt 17 May, 1817.” 

The Duchess always wore her arms 
on the escocheon of her husband as an 
heiress, and bore the coat of the John- 
stones of Westerhall, without any differen- 
tial distinction. A portrait of her, seated 
in her box at the Opera, was published a 
few years since. ‘The Duke and Duchess 
had lived separated for many years, and it 
is believed he for some time recently was 
detained a state prisoner at Milan, by the 
Neapolitan Government, for supplying 
the Carbonari insurrectionists with mo- 
ney. The recent decease of the Duchess, 
in January last, (as recorded in our No. 
for Feb. 1841, p. 216), to a portion of 
whose property only he succeeded by 
will, obliged him to revisit this country, 
from which he had scarcely returned into 
Italy, when his death was accelerated by 
a most unforeseen and disastrous occur- 
rence. According to the Italian official 
inquiry, it appears that he died from 
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taking three pills at once, ordered to be 
taken singly, which contained arsenic. 
He has left no surviving issue by his lady. 
He was a very fine, gentlemanly figure, 
and a man of great taste and acquire- 
ments. 





GeorGE Battie, Esa. 

Dec. 11. At Mellerstain House, co. 
Roxburgh, aged 78, George Baillie, esq. 
of Mellerstain and Jerviswood : heir pre- 
sumptive to the Earl of Haddington. 

Mr. Baillie was born on the 8th Oct. 
1763, the eldest son of the Hon. George 
Baillie, brother to Thomas 7th Earl of 
Haddington, and younger son of Charles 
Lord Binning (who assumed the name of 
Baillie on succeeding to the large estates 
of his maternal grandmother), by Miss 
Elizabeth Andrews. His father died in 
1797. 

Mr. Baillie was a Captain in the Hope- 
town fencible regiment in 1793. At the 
general election of 1796 he was returned 
to Parliament for the county of Berwick, 
after a contest in which he polled 47 votes 
and Sir Alexander Don 17. He was re- 
chosen at every subsequent election until 
1818. 

Mr. Baillie married, at Stitchill house, 
July 13, 1801, Mary, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir James Pringle, of Stit- 
chill, Bart. and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue six sons and three 
daughters: 1. George Baillie, esq. who 
married in 1824 Georgiana, daughter of 
the Ven. Robert Markham, Archdeacon 
of York, and granddaughter of Arch- 
bishop Markham, and has issue; 2. the 
Most Hon. Elizabeth Marchioness of 
Breadalbane, who was married in 1821 to 
John Earl of Breadalbane, created a 
Marquess in 1831, but has no issue; 3. 
Charles Baillie, esq. who married in 1831 
the Hon. Anne Scott, third daughter of 
the late Lord Polwarth, and has issue; 
4. James-Pringle; 5. Robert; 6. the 
Rev. John Baillie, Vicar of Wetwang in 
Yorkshire, who married in 1837 Cecilia- 
Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Hawkins, Canon Residentiary of York, 
and has issue; 7. Thomas; 8. the Right 
Hon. Mary Lady Haddo, married in 1840 
to Lord Haddo, heir-apparent of the Earl 
of Aberdeen, K.T.; 9. the Right Hon. 
Georgina Lady Polwarth, married in 
1835 to the Hon. Henry Francis Hep- 
burn Scott, now Lord Polwarth (see 
p- 211 of our present Magazine); 10. 
the Right Hon. Catharine - Charlotte 
Countess of Ashburnham, married in 
1840 to the present Earl of Ashburnham ; 
and 11. Grizel. 
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Rev. T. D. Fossroxe, M.A., F.S.A. 

Jan. 1. At Walford Vicarage, near 
Ross, Herefordshire, in his seventy- 
second year, the Rev. Thomas Dudley 
Fosbroke, M.A., F.S.A., Honorary As- 
sociate of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, honorary Member of the Bristol 
Philosophical Institution, &c. 

This distinguished antiquary and ar- 
cheologist was descended from a re- 
spectable family first settled at Fosbroke, 
in Staffordshire.* Of his more im- 
mediate ancestors many were clergy- 
men, it having been a custom of the 
family for several generations to have one 
of the sons educated for the Church. 
The great-grandfather of the late Mr. 
Fosbroke was the Rev. Wm. Fosbroke, 
vicar of Diddlebury, and rector of Aston 
Scott, both in Shropshire. He was 
imprisoned in Hereford Gaol for praying 
for the King, during the Commonwealth 
ascendancy, and otherwise injured in 
estate. His grandfather, Thomas, seems 
tohavesquandered the family estates at Did- 
dlebury, which had been in the family at 
least 200 years. His father, William, was, 
agreeably to the family custom, educated 
for holy orders, but migrated to London. 
By his second wife, Hesther, daughter of 

homas Lashbroke, of Southwark, he 
had an only son, the subject of this me- 
moir. He was born May 27, 1770; and 
was named Dudley, after a cousin, a 
squire of Lebotwood Hall, Shropshire. 
He lost his father in 1775, and his mo- 
ther married a second husband, James 
Holmes, esq. Ensign in the Coldstream 
Guards, and afterwards Adjutant of 
the West Essex Militia. His mother 
lived to an extreme old age, and died at 
Walford, in 1831. Her great-grand- 
mother, Mrs. Dodgson, was cousin to 
Thomas Guy, esq. the founder of the 
Hospital in Southwark. 

Mr. Fosbroke was educated under the 
Rev. Mr. Milward, of Billericay, in Es- 
sex, and at Petersfield, in Hampshire, 
until he was nine years old, and was 
then removed to St. Paul's school, Lon- 
don; under the care of Dr. Roberts, from 
whence he was elected in 1785 to a 
Teasdale Scholarship at Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he proceeded B.A. 
178-, M.A. 1792. It had been sug- 
= that he was to be a Special 

leader, but it was his father’s dying 





* Mr. Fosbroke has given accounts of 
his own family, in his ‘‘ History of Glou- 
cestershire,” 1. 407; more correctly in 
*« Ariconensia,”’ p. 168 ; and in his auto- 
biography, prefixed to the quarto edition 
of his ‘* Encyclopadia of Antiquities,” 


wish that he should be placed in the 
Church, 

In 1792 he was ordained Deacon, 
upon the title of his scholarship; and 
settled in the curacy of Horsley, co. 
Gloucester, for which he was ordained 
priest in 1794, and he held that curacy 
till 1810. 

In 1796 Mr. Fosbroke published the 
‘*‘ Economy of Monastic Life,” a poem 
in Spenserian measure and style, written 
upon the doctrine of Darwin, of using 
only precise ideas of picturesque effect, 
chiefly founded upon the sense of vision. 

In 1799 he was elected F.S.A. He 
then devoted himself to archeology (in- 
cluding the Saxon language), and studied 
eight or nine hours a day. Determined 
to publish only records, MSS. or other 
matters new to the public, he compiled 
his ‘* British Monachism,” from the rich 
stores of the British Museum and the 
Bodleian Library, in two vols. 8vo. 

All the reviewers were flattering ; 
and the work soon becoming scarce, the 
author published a second edition in 1817, 
in a handsome quarto volume, much en- 
larged, and enlivened by reflections. The 
original work was almost wholly limited 
to MS. authorities; but the reprint in- 
corporated the important information in 
the Glossary of Du Cange, various Chro- 
nicles, and other authorities. This work 
was respectfully quoted by Sir Walter 
Scott, in his novel of the ‘‘ Monastery,’ 
and was favourably noticed in the ‘* Quar- 
terly Review.” <A third edition of this 
valuable work is now in the press, 

He next engaged in an original History 
of the County of Gloucester. Being 
possessed of a copy of the Inquisitiones 
post Mortem completed to the reign of 
Richard III. he was enabled sooner to 
perfect his collections from the public 
offices and libraries ; and the work was 
published by subscription, under the title 
of ‘* Abstracts of Records and Manu. 
scripts respecting the County of Glouces. 
ter; formed into a History, correcting 
the very erroneous Accounts, and sup. 
plying the numerous Deficiencies, in Sir 
Robert Atkins and subsequent Writers,’ 
2 vols. 4to. 1807. 

On finishing his County History, he 
engaged with Sir Richard Phillips in an 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities; but the 
work was never published, owing to the 
failure of that bookseller in 1810, 

At this time Mr. Fosbroke removed 
from Horsley to Walford on the banks 
of the Wye. Soon afterwards he had the 
honour of illustrating the unpublished 
statues in Mr, Hope’s collection, 


In 1814 he published an “‘ Abridgment 
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of Whitby’s Conmnentery on the New 
Testament,” for which he received the 
unrestricted praise of Dr. Napleton, Chan- 
cellor of Hereford, and otker dignitaries. 

In 1819 he published “ An original 
History of the City of Gloucester, al- 
most wholly compiled from new ma- 
terials; supplying the numerous De- 
ficiencies, and correcting the Errors of 
preceding Accounts ; including the Origi- 
nal Papers of the late Ralph Bigland, 
esq. Garter Principal King at Arms.’’ 
On this work Mr. Fosbroke was engaged 
by Messrs. Nichols, as a continuation of 
Mr. Bigland’s work ; but by compressing 
Mr. Bigland’s numerous but uninteresting 
lists of epitaphs, and supplying a large 
mass of the latent materials concerning the 
city, and by a judicious arrangement of 
the whole, he produced a work highly 
creditable to his taste, and, what used 
to be unfrequent in topographies, of a 
readable nature throughout. 

Mr. Fosbroke published at least three 
editions of a pleasing little work, under 
the title of “© The Wye Tour; or, Gilpin 
on the Wye, with picturesque additions 
from Wheateley, Price, &c. and archeo- 
logical illustrations.” 

As a companion to this Tour, in 1821 
he produced ‘“ Ariconensia; or Archzo- 
logical Sketches of Ross and Archenfield : 
illustrative of the Campaigns of Carac- 
tacus; the Station Ariconium, &c. and 
other matters never before published.” 

In 1821 Mr. Fosbroke edited the 
‘¢ Berkeley Manuscripts: Abstracts and 
Extracts of Smyth’s Lives of the Berke- 
leys, illustrative of Ancient Manners, 
and the Constitution, including all the 
Pedigrees in that ancient Manuscript. 
To which are annexed, a copious History 
of the Castle and Parish of Berkeley, 
consisting of matter never before pub- 
lished ; and biographical Anecdotes of 
Dr. Jenner, his Interviews with the Em- 
peror of Russia,” &c. 4to. Much use of 
Smyth’s MSS. had been made by Mr. 
Fosbroke in his ‘* History of Gloucester- 
shire,” where that collector’s accounts of 
property were incorporated. In the 
present work, the principle upon which 
the selections were formed are, that of 
preserving every thing of a constitutional, 
topographical, archeological, or genealo- 
gical bearing. The biography of Dr. 
Jenner was at the time ncvel, and written 
with a friendly and judicious hand. 

In 1824, Mr. Fosbroke published his 
largest and most important work, the 
‘* Encyclopedia of Antiquities, and Ele- 
ments of Archeology,” in two vols. 4to. 
This work was most favourably received 
by his subscribers, and the public in ge- 
neral, as it supplied a deficiency then 
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much wanted by all aspirants in the stud 
of archeology. A second edition, wit 
improvements, appeared in one very large 
volume in 1840. 

It was followed, in 1828, by a uniform 
volume, entitled ‘* Foreign ‘Topography; 
or an Encyclopediack Account, alpha- 
betically arranged, of the ancient Re- 
mains in Africu, Asia, and Europe; 
forming a Sequel to the Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities,” 4to., and abounding with a 
large mass of latent, curious, and instruc. 
tive information. 

In 1826 he published, “ A picturesque 
and topographical Account of Chelten- 
tenham and its Vicinity. To which is 
added, Contributions towards the Medical 
Topography, including the Medical His- 
tory of the Waters, by [his son Dr.] 
John Fosbroke.” The object of this work 
was to give some Jiterary character to the 
account of Cheltenham, by treating the 
subject according to the rules of great 
authorities in scenery and archeology. 

In the same year he produced, “ The 
Tourist’s Grammar ; or Rules relating to 
the Scenery and Antiquities incident to 
Travellers ; compiled from the first au- 
thorities, and including an Epitome of 
Gilpin’s Principles of the Picturesque.” 
12mo. in which the knowledge requisite 
to form a correct taste upon the subject 
is brought into a cheap and accessible 
form. At this time also, he was solicited 
by the Duke of Newcastle, to give his 
assistance in elucidating some difficulties 
in the Saxon line of his Grace’s pedigree ; 
and with extraordinary preseverance he 
collected sufficient matter from various 
sources to apply a continuous biography 
of the very ancient noble family of the 
Clintons, to fill three large folio volumes 
of MS. which are now in the possession 
of his Grace, and highly valued by him. 

In 1827 Mr. Fosbroke had the grati- 
fication of being elected an Honorary As- 
sociate of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. He contributed to their Transac- 
tions, ‘‘ Extracts from MSS. relative to 
English History,” (vol. i. p. 36), and 
‘* Iilustrations of the Constitution of our 
ancient Parliaments.” (vol. ii. 268.) 

In 1830 Mr. Fosbroke was presented 
to the vicarage of Walford* (where he had 
been twenty years curate) by the Rev. 
Thomas Huntingford, precentor of Here- 
ford Cathedral, and nephew of the late 
very learned and amiable Bishop of Here- 
ford. To this vicarage is annexed the 
parochial chapelry of Ruardean, co. 


* Views of Mr. Fosbroke’s church 
and parsonage are given in our Magazine 
for October, 1840, 
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Gloucester, of which place Mr. Fosbroke 
communicated an account to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in June 1831, p. 488. 

Mr. Fosbroke was for several years in- 
timately connected with the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and contributed largely to its 
review department ; in which office he 
always acted towards authors with a fair 
and liberal spirit. His notices were full 
of original observations. ‘The connection 
terminated before the commencement of 
our present series. 

He had latterly with great labour 
prepared for the press a new work, as a 
companion to his Encyclopedia of Antiqui- 
ties, under the title of a ‘‘ New and ori- 
ginal Synopsis of ancient English Man- 
ners, Customs, and Opinions, derived 
from old Chronicles, Jocal Histories, and 
other authentic Documents.’’ This may 
hereafter be published. 

He once issued proposals for the 
publishing ‘‘ Sermons, illustrative of the 
ancient History, Arcana, and Objects of 
Freemasonry, preached before the Pro- 
vincial Grand Lodges of the Counties of 
Hereford, Monmouth, and Gloucester.” 
Mr. Fosbroke was past Provincial Grand 
Chaplain of those shires. The MSS. of 
these sermons are in the possession of 
his widow, who will probably publish 
them at some future period. 

In1796 he was married to Miss Howell, 
of Horsley, and had issue by her four 
sons and six daughters, of whom seven 
are now living. His eldest son John 
is a doctor of medicine, and author of se- 
veral works and essays on professional 
subjects. His second son Yate, is a cler- 
gyman, and vicar of St. Ive’s, in the co. 
of Huntingdon. His third son ‘Thomas 
Dudley, is First Lieut. inthe Royal Ma- 
rine Corps, whose commission was pre- 

‘sented to him by Sir James Graham, (at 
that time First Lord of the Admiralty,) 
through the recommendation of the Duke 
of Newcastle, as a mark of his Grace's 
favour and esteem for his father. His 
fourth son Wm. Michael Malbon is now 
a Medical student at the University of 
Edinburgh. Of his three surviving daugh- 
ters one only is married, Hester Elizabeth, 
to Charles Rumford Court, esq. of 
Wrington, in the co. of Somerset. 

It is with great pain we conclude our 
account of this worthy and estimable man 
and learned and industrious antiquary, by 
noticing that, from want of preferment in 
early life, and the demands of a numerous 
family, (to whom he was a most excellent 
father,) he has left his widow in very nar- 
row circumstances. 

A portrait of Mr. Fosbroke, ‘ stat. 
46,” was prefixedto the Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities. 
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Grorce Birxercx, M.D. 

Dec. 1. At his house, in Finsbury- 
square, in his 66th year, George Birk- 
beck, M.D. President of the London 
Mechanics’ Institute. 

Dr. Birkbeck was the son of a mer- 
chant and banker of considerable eminence 
at Settle, in Yorkshire, where he was 
born on the 10th Jan. 1776. After re- 
ceiving the usual rudiments of education 
at a village school in the neighbourhood, 
during which he displayed a strong in- 
clination for those mechanical pursuits to 
which he afterwards became so much de- 
voted, it was determined by his friends 
that he should embrace the medical pro- 
fession. After studying for this object 
in the first instance at Leeds, he removed 
to London, where he had the good fortune 
to become a pupil of the celebrated Dr. 
Baillie, whose friendship he retained until 
the end of that illustrious man’s career. 
He then, to complete his education, re- 
paired to Edinburgh. Here also he had 
the happiness to form a friendship with 
Brougham, Horner, Jeffrey, &c. Before 
the 22nd year of his age, he was appointed 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Andersonian Institution of Glasgow. 

Dr. Birkbeck had practised for many 
years as a physician in the city of London, 
and enjoyed a considerable share of re- 
putation. Notwithstanding that he had 
been latterly afflicted with a severe inter- 
nal disease, he continued the exercise of 
his profession to the last. 

Dr. Birkbeck had, at an early period of 
his life, established a mechanics’ class at 
Glasgow, which was so successful as to 
induce him, in the year 1822, to found 
the London Mechanics’ Institution in 
Chancery-lane, and to which society he 
nobly lent the sum of 3,000/. to enable 
them to erect a theatre suitable for the 
purpose of delivering lectures, &c. of 
which institution he was elected President, 
and continued to hold that office till his 
decease. From this, the parent institu- 
tion, various other similar societies have 
been established, with more or less suc- 
cess, in almost every considerable town in 
Great Britain. 

Dr. Birkbeck was mild and equable in 
his temper and disposition, benevolent in 
spirit, and possessing great suavity of 
manners. He spoke with singular neat- 
ness and fluency; and his ideas were as 
clear as his language. Whenever he ap- 
peared among the mechanics, he was wel- 
comed as a father and friend; he was 
highly appreciated by a very large circle 
of private friends, and was held in great 
esteem by the most eminent public liter- 
ary and scientific men of the day. Asa 
politician, he belonged to the Whig school. 
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He possessed a reflective beneficent coun- 
tenance, a venerable and very unpretending 
aspect. 

The funeral of Dr. Birkbeck took 

lace on the 30th Dec. at the Cemetery, 

ensall-green. An extremely unfavour- 
able state of the weather did not prevent 
a very numerous attendance, among 
whom was a large number of the working 
classes. The members of the Mechanics’ 
Institute and other Societies headed the 
— on foot, four abreast. The 

earse and six first mourning coaches 
were drawn by four horses, after which 
followed twenty-four mourning coaches, 
containing other members of the Mecha- 
nics’ and other Institutions; the de- 
ceased’s private carriage ; fifteen private 
carriages, including those of Lord Brough. 
ham, Fuad Effendi (the Turkish Ambas- 
sador), Dr. Clutterbuck, Dr. Babington, 
Dr. Conquest, &c. The following were 
amongst the mourners: — Mr. William 
Lloyd Birkbeck, Mr. G. Birkbeck (the 
deceased’s sons), Mr. Thomas Birkbeck, 
Lord Nugent, Mr. B. Montagu, Mr. 
Kozmian, Dr. Clutterbuck, Dr. Smith, &c. 
The procession was met at the Ceme- 
tery bya numerous party of the deceased’s 
friends; and in all nearly a thousand 
persons were present. The procession, 
in its progress, was also joined by the 
Committee of the Polish Refugees, fol- 
lowed by a considerable body of the Poles, 
of whom Dr. Birkbeck has always been a 
zealous supporter. 

Dr. Birkbeck had been twice married, 
and has left behind him a wife and five 
children ; three sons and two daughters ; 
one by the first wife, and four by the 
second, 





Daviv Don, Ese. 

Dec. 15. At the Linnean Society’s 
apartments, Soho-square, in his 42nd 
year, David Don, esq. Professor of Bo- 
tany in King’s College, London. 

He was the second son of Mr. George 
Don, the curator of the Royal Botanic 
Garden in Leith Walk, near Edinburgh. 
About twenty-five years ago he came to 
London, carrying with him an introduction 
from a friend to the celebrated botanist, 
Mr. Robert Brown. Through his power- 
ful recommendation he was successively 
appointed Keeper of the Lambertian Her- 
barium and Librarian of the Linnean 
Society. In 1821 he accompanied his 
early friend to Paris, and there formed 
acquaintance with some of the most 
eminent continental naturalists, amongst 
whom were Humboldt, Cuvier, and 
Delessert. Mr. Don’s Prodromus Flore 
Nepaulensis, and various excellent papers 
in the Linnean Transactions, having 
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brought him prominently into notice in 
the botanical world, he was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Botany in King’s College, Lon- 
don ; and he may be said to have fallen a 
martyr to his zeal as a lecturer thereon, 
for he resolutely delayed to the end of the 
session an operation recommended by Sir 
B. Brodie, by whom his life might have 
been saved, and it was then found to be 
tao late. 





K. F. ScuinkEL. 

Oct. 10. At Berlin, in his 6lst year, 
Karl Frederick Schinkel, the most emi- 
nent architect of Prussia. 

Schinkel was born at Neuruppin, where 
his father was ‘‘ Superintendent,” March 
13th, 1781. By the death of that parent in 
1787, he was left totally dependent upon 
his mother, who placed him in the Gym- 
nasium, or public school of his native 
town, until the age of 14, when the 
family removed to Berlin. Having mani- 
fested a decided taste for drawing and 
designing, he there became a pupil of the 
elder Gilly, the architect, and afterwards 
of the son, Professor Gilly, to whose 
instructions he was in no small degree 
indebted for the liberal views he after- 
wards entertained of his art, as one af- 
fording scope for the exercise of invention, 
fancy, and taste. The younger Gilly, 
however, died within about two zeae 
and the completion of several buildings 
es in consequence, entrusted to Schin- 

el, 

At length he determined upon visiting 
Italy, and set out for that country in the 
spring of 1808, taking his route through 
eaien, Prague, Vienna, and Trieste. 
After examining the antiquities of Istria, 
he passed over to Venice, thence proceed- 
ed to Florence and Rome, and in the 
following year to Naples and Sicily, re- 
turning through France, and reaching 
Berlin after an absence of two years. At 
that period the state of public affairs in 
Prussia were exceedingly unpropitious to 
his prospects in his profession, more 
especially in that higher department of it 
to which he aspired; and he therefore 
devoted himself for a while to —— 
painting—partly views of some of the 
places he had visited, and partly original 
compositions, which he generally made 
the vehicle of his architectural ideas, 
introducing into them studies and designs 
of his own. These productions earned 
for him no small reputation, and by so 
doing they probably opened for him the 
career in which he subsequently obtain- 
ed such universal celebrity. On the 
return of the royal family, he was com- 
missioned to make designs for some al- 
terations in the —, and in 1810 was 
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appointed assessor of the Bau-deputation, 
or Board of Works and Buildings, his 
duty being to give advice upon matters of 
taste. 

Soon after the peace he received an 
order from the King of Prussia to prepare 
designs for a Cathedral to be erected in 
the capital, as a testimonial in honour of 
the military achievements so felicitously 
terminated. But, although all the plans 
and drawings were finished, it was con- 
sidered more advisable to postpone this 
important work. 

The restoration of peace is the epoch 
from which Schinkel’s career as an ar- 
ehitect may be dated. His talents were 
then called into play, and important 
opportunities afforded them, almost unin- 
terruptedly, for a series of years, during 
which he erected most of the finest of 
the public structures which now grace 
Berlin and Potsdam, besides numerous 
others for private individuals. To Schin- 
kel, it has been observed, Berlin is in- 
debted for a new physiognomy, one that 
imparts to it an original and peculiar cha- 
racter; and certainly his works, even the 
least successful of them, give evidence of 
genius, and of an inventive mind, less 
scrupulous as to following established 
precedents than ambitious of forming 
precedents for others, and of extending 
the limits of the art. Among the earliest, 
and certainly not the least successful, of 
his works in the capital, are the large 
Theatre, the Wacht-gebaude, or Guard 
house, and the Museum. To these suc- 
ceeded the Warder Church, Bau-schule 
(or School of Architecture), Observatory, 
&e. Of the buildings here mentioned, 
together with a great many others, the 
designs are given in his ‘* Eutwirfe,” 
and copiously illustrated by views and 
sections. This publication itself, how- 
ever, has extended Schinkel’s influence as 
well as his reputation, and has almost 
given rise to a new school of the art in 
Germany. Among his immediate pupils 
may be named Stiiler, Knoblauch, Birde, 
Mensel, Geisler, Strack, besides many 
_others of rising talent in their profession. 
Among Schinkel’s other publications is 
one consisting of a series of designs for 
furniture (Mibel-entwiirfe), and ‘* Ent- 
wiirfe der Hiheren Baukunst,” contain- 
ing designs for the new royal palace, on 
the Acropolis, at Athens, for which, 
however, another site was chosen, and 
Giirtner of Munich appointed the archi- 
tect. 

J. H. DANNECKER. 

Oct. 8. At Stuttgardt, after a short 
illness, aged nearly 83, Johann Heinrich 
Dannecker, the Nestor of German sculp- 
tors, 
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Stuttgardt was his native town, where 
he was born on the 15th of Oct. 1758, of 
poor parents. In spite of their disincli- 
nation, he turned his attention, when 
very young, to the plastic arts, and by a 
personal application to Duke Charles of 
Wurtemberg, in whose stud his father 
was employed, he succeeded in gaining 
admission, in 1771, to the military artis. 
tical academy at the ‘ Solitude,” a Royal 
castle near Stuttgardt, where pupils were 
instructed free of expense, in music, 
painting, and sculpture, and where Schil- 
ler was a fellow pupil. In his 16th year 
he carried off the prize for a model of 
Milo of Crotona. He next executed the 
Caryatides and other statues, which at 
present adorn parts of the Royal residence 
at Stuttgardt. He left the academy in 
1780, and was appointed Court sculptor, 
with the trifling salary of 300 florins, or 
about 25/. per annum. The following 
year he was permitted to visit Paris, re- 
ceiving, however, no further pecuniary 
assistance than that his salary was raised 
in the second year of his absence, to 400 
florins. 

At Paris he met with the sculptor 
Scheffauer, and became a pupil of Pajou ; 
and he devoted himself more to the study 
of nature than that of the antique models. 
In 1785 he left Paris with Scheffauer, 
with whom he travelled to Rome, where 
he became known to the immortal Cano- 
va, whose friendly instruction had a very 
beneficial influence on the youthful artist. 
It was here, too, that he made the ac- 
quaintance of Goéthe and Herder, then 
residing there, in order to become ac- 
quainted with the stores of art contained 
in the Papal capital. 

Whilst in Italy his excellent marble 
statues of Ceres and Bacchus first raised 
him to a greater reputation, and caused 
the academies of Milan and Bologna to 
choose him a member of their bodies, 
He subsequently returned to Stuttgardt, 
and was engaged for a long time model- 
ling various subjects for Duke Carl. In 
1796 he executed in marble his celebrated 
Sappho, the original of which is now at 
Monrepos. After this and other ideal 
efforts he turned his attention to the 
taking of busts, and took the likeness of 
Schiller, of whom he subsequently carved 
a statue. The then Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, now King Louis, employed 
him in various works, among which his 
bust of the celebrated composer Gluck is 
one of the most remarkable. The per- 
formance by which he js most known to 
the English lover of art is his delicious 
Ariadne as the bride of Bacchus, borne 
on a panther, which is to be seen in the 
— of the late banker Bethman, of 

rankfort, who bequeathed it, with the 
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rest of his gallery, to that city. His 
Eros at the moment that Psyche is pour- 
ing on his shoulder drops of burning oil, 
according to the well-known mythos of 
Apuleius, is also a beautiful piece of 
design. His best bust is supposed to be 
that of the physiognomist Lavater. But 
the chef-d’ euvre of the artist is his statue 
of Christ, for the idea of which he is said 
to have been indebted to a nocturnal 
dream. The completion, which took 
place in 1824, cost him eight years of 
study and labour. It was then sent to 
the Empress Maria Feodorouna, of Rus- 
sia, who presented it to the Emperor 
Alexander. The fine character of this 
work, and particularly the divine expres- 
sion imparted to the forehead of the sta- 
tue, have often been the theme of praise. 
Thorwaldsen, who saw the model in the 
artist’s workshop, expressed his opinion 
that the design of representing the Saviour 
as fully clothed would be a failure. Un- 
deterred by this, however, Dannecker 
maintained his original idea, considering 
that the most fit manner of treating the 
subject, and he succeeded in giving to the 
flowing drapery, which envelopes the 
form, a degree of lightness and truth 
seldom witnessed. 

In 1815 the Emperor Alexander visited 
Dannecker in his studio, and in the fol- 
lowing year the King of Wurtemberg 
conferred upon him the rank of Coun- 
cillor of State. 

Dannecker’s style was formed princi- 
pally on the antique. His compositions 
are full of truth, life, and nature. His 
most distinguished pupil is Martin von 
Wagner, Secretary to the Academy of 
the Fine Arts at Munich, For some 
years he had ceased from all active em- 
ployment, and had fallen into a state of 
second childhood and oblivion. 





Francis Paut Srratrorp, Ese. 

Dec. 1. In Bedford-square, aged 89, 
Francis Paul Stratford, esq. of Thorpe 
Lubbenham on the confines of North- 
amptonshire and Leicestershire, formerly 
one of the Masters in Chancery. 

Mr. Stratford was called to the bar by 
the Society of the Middle Temple June 
29, 1781. He was a friend of the late 
Earl of Eldon, by whom he was appoint- 
ed a Master in Chancery, and at the 
period of his retirement he was the senior 
Master of that Court. Mr. Stratford was 


the author of two pamphlets on the prac- 
tice of the Court of Chancery: 

‘The Sovereignty of the Great Seal, 
maintained against the One Hundred and 
Eighty-eight Propositions of the Chan- 
cery Commissioners, ina Letter to the 
Lord High Chancellor. 


By Francis 


Paul Stratford, esq. Senior Master in 
Ordinary of the Court of Chancery. 8vo, 
pp. 50.” 1827. 

‘‘ Strictures on the Orders for the 
Regulation of the Practice and Proceed- 
ings in the Court of Chancery, professing 
to be issued in pursuance of the om - 
mendation of his Majesty’s Commissioners, 
by the Lord High Chancellor, 3rd April, 
1828. Addressed to the Gentlemen con- 
nected with the Court.” 8vo. 1829. 

In 178-, Mr. Stratford married Mary, 
seeond surviving daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Dickinson, Rector of Carleton 
Curlieu and Withcote, and Minister of 
Ouston, co. Leicester. 





Mr. SERJEANT ARABIN. 

Dec. 15. Athis residence, High Beech, 
Essex, aged 66, William St. Julien Ara- 
bin, esq. serjeant-at-law, one of the 
Judges of the Central Criminal Court, 
and Judge of the Sheriff's Court in Lon- 
don, Deputy Judge Advocate, and one of 
the Verderers of the forests of Epping 
and Hainault. 

Mr, Serjeant Arabin was the only 
surviving son of the late General Arabin, 
at whose demise he succeeded to exten- 
sive estates in Middlesex and Essex. He 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
May 8, 1801; when he selected the 
Home circuit, and practised at the Old 
Bailey and other metropolitan sessions. 
He was called to the degree of Serjeant- 
at-law in Easter Term 1824; and aboutthe 
same time was selected to fill the office 
of Deputy Judge Advocate of the army. 
On the 24th Nov. 1838 he succeeded 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson as Judge Advocate 
General of the army; which office, how- 
ever, he only retained to the following 
February, when he retired to make room 
for Sir George Grey ; retaining his former 
place as Deputy Judge Advocate. When 
the ‘“¢ New Court’? in London was erected, 
about 14 years ago, Mr. Serjeant Arabin 
was elected asthe third civic judge, toact in 
concert with the Recorder and Common 
Serjeant, and on the jurisdiction of the 
Centra] Criminal Court being established 
he was made a commissioner, and he con- 
tinued indefatigable in the discharge of 
his judicial duties down to the close of 
the October sessions, after which severe 
illness prevented him from resuming 
them. He was much attached to agri- 
cultural pursuits. 


R. M. Caszerp, Ese. Q. C. 
Jan. 3. At his chambers in the ‘Tem. 
le, Robert Matthew Casberd, esq. 
D.C.L. Queen’s Counsel, one of the 
Benchers of the Middle Temple, and 
formerly one of His Majesty’s Justices 
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of the Grand Sessions for the counties in 
Wales. . 

Mr. Casberd was a native of Bristol, 
the son of Dr. Casberd, of that city, and 
he was there educated. He was elected 
from Bristol School, at the age of 16, to 
a Scholarship at St. John’s College, 
Oxford, where he was matriculated July 1, 
1788, and succeeded to a Fellowship in 
that society in 1791. He took the de- 
gree of B.C.L. Jan. 26th, 1796 ; that of 
D.C.L. Oct. 23, 1800. Having early 
decided upon following the law as a pro- 
fession, he entered at the Middle Tem- 
ple; was called to the bar on the 8th 
Nov. 1799; and was for many years one 
of the principal counsel on the Western 
Circuit. He received a patent of pre- 
cedency in Hilary term 1819, and was 
appointed a King’s Counsel in Easter 
term 1820. From 1812 to 1820 he sat 
in the House of Commons for Milbourne 
Port, but resigned his seat after his 
appointment as a Welsh Judge. His 
Fellowship he resigned in 1831. After 
quitting his post as Judge in Wales, he 
was for some time an Exchequer Bill 
Loan Commissioner. 

Dr. Casberd was greatly respected by 
all who knew him. He was a man of 
excellent moral character, and although 
not of brilliant talents, ‘possessed a fund 
of good sound practical sense, which is 
often more valuable in life than abilities 
of a higher character; add to which, he 
had read much, and possessed a large 
fund of useful information. He was kind 
and benevolent, considerate and liberal 
towards those about him, of mild and 
gentlemanly manners, and although re- 
served in a mixed company, was a plea- 
sant companion amongst those with whom 
he was intimate. The late Lord Stowell, 
with whom he had long been in habits of 
friendship, spent part of a long vacation 
with him at St. John’s a few years only 
before his death, and his enjoyment of 
Oxford and its reminiscences was so 
great, that he engaged to repeat his visit ; 
this, however, he was never able to per- 
form. Dr. Casberd died a bachelor. 





Puitie Courtenay, Ese. 

Dec.10. Atthe Adelphi hotel, Liver- 
pool, aged 56, Philip Courtenay, esq. 
Queen’s Counsel, and a Bencher of the 
Inner Temple. 

Mr. Courtenay was a member of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808. He was called 
to the Bar at the Inner Temple, July 1, 
1808 ; and afterwards attended the Com- 
mon Law Courts, and went the Northern 
circuit. He also received the appoint- 


ment of standing counsel to the Mint, 





He was promoted to the rank of King’s 
Counsel in Hilary Vacation, 1833. In the 
last Parliament of 1837-1841, he sat for 
the borough of Bridgewater, and advyo- 
cated Tory principles. 

His death took place under circum- 
stances of a peculiarly distressing charac- 
ter. It appeared from the evidence, that 
he had contracted the dangerous habit of 
taking medicines without consulting a 
professional adviser, and that laudanum 
or some preparation of opium was his 
favourite dose. Having recently come 
back from Ireland, where he had been 
engaged in the transaction of some family 
business, he was staying at the Adelphi 
hotel, Liverpool, prior to his return to 
London. He purchased a phial of solution 
of acetate of morphia from Mr. Rawle, of 
Church-street, and a second phial of so- 
lution of muriate of morphia from Messrs, 
Butler and Colquhoun, of Castle-street, 
the whole, or the greater portion of both 
of which, it would seem, he swallowed 
one night, and the consequence was that 
death ensued on the following evening. 
A coroner’s jury returned a verdict to the 
effect, ‘‘ That the deceased, intending to 
take a certain quantity of the medicine, 
took an overdose, which caused his death.” 

He was father of Lieut. William Hayley 
Courtenay, of the Ist Royals, who, with 
Lord Fitzroy Lennox, Mr. Wykeham 
Martin, and Mr. Power, the comedian, 
unhappily perished on board the President 
steamer in March last. 

Joun Sypnry Taytor, Ese. 

Dec. 10. In Chancery-lane, aged 43, 
John Syduey Taylor, barrister-at-law. 

Mr. Taylor was a native of Donny- 
brook, and greatly distinguished himself 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
took the degree of M.A. Soon after 
completing his education he came to Lon- 
don, where he obtained an engagement 
as Parliamentary Reporter on the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. After remaining some 
years on that establishment, he was em. 
ployed by the late Mr. Thwaites, princi- 
pal proprietor and editor of the Morning 
Herald, to write leading articles for the 
latter journal, which he continued to do 
until within a few months of his death, 
Nearly all the articles which have appear- 
ed in the Herald during the last fourteen 
years, in favour of an amelioration of the 
criminal code, and for the abolition of ca- 
pital punishments, proceeded from Mr. 
Taylor's pen. A collection of these was 
made about four years ago, and published 
in two volumes, at the expense of tbe 
‘* Society for the Diffusion of Informa. 
tion on the Subject of Capital Punish. 
ments,”? Mr, Taylor was also the author 
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of ‘“* The Roscommon claim of Peerage 
explained, with the Decision of the House 
of Lords thereon. 1829.” 8vo. 

He was a man of highly-cultivated lite- 
rary taste, and exceedingly fond of poetry; 
and he wrote various small poetic pieces 
possessed of considerable merit, though he 
never put his name to any one of them. 
Everything that proceeded from his pen 
was pervaded by a spirit of humanity and 
benevolence. His metropolitan practice 
in the Courts of Law was limited; but on 
the Norfolk Circuit, which he regularly 
travelled, he was rapidly rising into dis- 
tinction, and was beginning to obtain a 
large and lucrative business. He pos- 
sessed superior talents as a forensic 
speaker; and often displayed great inge- 
nuity in his cross-examination of wit- 
nesses. He was a man of very kindly 
and generous disposition, though some- 
what reserved in his manner. 

Mr. Taylor has left a widow, but no 
children. His body was interred in the 
cemetery at Kensal Green. 





Mr. THomas PHitirrs. 

Oct. 29. Atthe Hartford station, near 
Northwich, on the Grand Junction Rail- 
way, Mr. Thomas Philipps, an eminent 
vocalist. 

This gentleman wasa native of London, 
and the only son of Isaac Philipps, esq. a 
gentleman of good family in Monmouth- 
shire, who was in the early part of his life 
in the army, and afterwards held a situa- 
tion in the revenue office of surveyor of 
land-carriages. He had intended his son 
to have followed the profession of arms, 
and to have availed himself of the late 
Duke of Beaufort’s interest to promote 
his advancement in the service ; but his 
Grace died before his wish could be ef- 
fected, at the time the subject of this 
notice was about ten years of age.* Mr. 
T. Philipps was then educated for the law, 
but he early evinced a strong propensity 
for music, and at seventeen his partiality 
for the stage became evident. This met 
with every discouragement from his 
friends, who, however, after opposing his 
inclination for about two years, allowed 
him to make the attempt, in the hope of 
his failure, and that he would then apply 
himself to the study of the law; but the 
event proved contrary to their expecta- 
tions, for on the 16th May, 1796, he 
made his début at Covent Garden Theatre 
in Phillipe, in “ The Castle of Andalu- 
sia,’’ for Mrs. Mountain’s benefit, and met 
with so flattering and brilliant a recep- 





* There must be here some error: no 
Duke of Beaufort died between 1756 and 
1803.—EbiIr, 
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tion, that he henceforward determined to 
become a public singer and professor of 
music. His friends no longer opposed 
his wishes; but, although at this time 
possessing much musical knowledge, he 
was sadly deficient in the various re- 
quisites for the stage, without which a 
continuance on the metropolitan stage 
would be impossible; he accordingly, 
after performing a few nights at different 
periods at the Haymarket and Covent 
Garden, engaged himself as_ principal 
singer in the Norwich company, which he 
shortly afterwards exchanged for Bath, 
and in both cities became a considerable 
favourite. In 1801 he accepted an en- 
gagement at the Crow-street Theatre, 
Dublin, where he met with decided suc- 
cess, and continued with increasing emo- 
lument and reputation for eight years, 
about which time Mr. Arnold commenced 
his English Opera scheme at the then Ly- 
ceum Theatre. Having formerly known 
Mr. Philipps as a pupil of his father, Mr. 
Arnold proposed an engagement to him, 
which was accepted, and Mr. Philippsagain 
appeared before a London audience in 
Young Heartwell, in “Up All Night,” a 
new opera. The success which attended 
Mr. Philipps’s summer career at the Ly- 
ceum, secured him a very advantageous 
offer for the winter from Drury Lane, and 
induced him to relinquish his intention of 
returning to Dublin. He appeared in 
the characters of Don Carlos in the 
‘¢ Duenna,” and Prince Orlando in the 
‘« Cabinet,” which latter part having been 
expressly composed by Mr. Braham for 
his own powers, Mr. Philipps very re- 
luctantly undertook ; he was nevertheless 
very successful, and often repeated it 
without exciting the jealousy of the com- 
poser, who, greatly to his credit, is said 
on many occasions to have forwarded Mr. 
Philipps’s professional advancement with 
the warmest encomiums. 

Mr. Philipps had the advantage of a 
handsome person; but as an actor his be- 
setting sin was a redundancy of action, 
and as a singer, from his known attach- 
ment to the Italian school, his style was 
of a more florid character than quite be- 
came the simplicity of English song. He 
was, nevertheless, a profound musician ; 
and during the latter years of his life was 
well known at all the literary institutions 
of the metropolis as a lecturer on music 
and singing; the various styles of which, 
with the assistance of his pupils, he illus. 
trated by examples. In the better days 
of the American drama, Mr. Philipps 
made a trip to the United States, by 
which he realised a considerable sum, 
which, with an advantageous marriage, is 
said to have yielded him a handsome com 
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petency. Besides his musical attain- 
ments, he was a person of very general 
information, which, with the propriety 
and correctness of his conduct, introduced 
him into the best classes of society, whilst 
his own little soirées, enlivened as they 
were by his own, and the professional 
talents of his friends, are spoken of as 
being of the most recherché description, 
For several years past Mr. Philipps was 
a widower, and has not, it is believed, left 
any family of his own to lament his un- 
timely fate. 

He was travelling by the mail ona pro- 
fessional excursion to Ireland. Having 
got out of the carriage at Hartford, on 
the signal bell ringing he advanced hur- 
riedly towards the carriage, when, mak- 
ing a sudden spring, his foot slipped, 
and he had only time to save himself 
from falling by grasping the middle step 
of the carriage. ‘The guard would have 
succeeded in pulling him away, but Mr. 
Philipps kept his hold of the step, and 
his legs slipping across the rail, one 
wheel of the carriage went over them. 
He was then dragged out of further dan- 
ger; but such was the injury he received, 
and the shock together, that he never 
spoke again. There was a deep cut on 
his left leg, near the calf, apparently made 
by the step, and the small bones of both 
his legs were broken; but, in the sur- 
geon’s opinion, death was more the re- 
sult of the fright and sudden shock given 
to the system, than the actual injury re- 
ceived. 

On the 5th Nov. the remains of this 
unfortunate gentleman were removed from 
his residence in Greek Street, Soho, and 
deposited in the south vault of the parish 
church of St. Ann’s, Soho, by the side of 
those of his late wife, who died several 
years ago. The funeral was attended only 
by the immediate personal friends of the 
deceased, amongst. whom were the Rey. 
Hobart Caunter, Mr. Wallack, Mr. Ed- 
mund Robins, Mr. Aldridge, &c. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 26. At St. George’s.terr. Hyde 
Park North, aged 75, Charlotte, relict of 
James Price, esq. formerly of Park-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. 

Dec.8. Aged 64, George Mackay, esq. 

Dec. 9. In Upper Baker-st. aged 66, 
Edward Johnson, esq. Chief Clerk of the 
Private Bill-office, House of Commons. 

In Charlotte-st. Portland-pl. the widow 
of Rowland Maltby, esq. and dau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Pollok, Rector of Grittle- 
ton, Wilts. 

Dec. 10. At Brompton, aged 40, 





Henry Clarke, esq. surgeon, formerly of 
Lamb’s Conduit-st. and afterwards of 
Walton-on-Thames, 

In Cateaton-st. George Austin, esq., 
one of the earliest members of the Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Society, for 24 years 
an active member of its committee, and 
a liberal contributor to its funds. 

Dee.11. Aged 27, Francis Charles, 
second son of Hen. Chas. Elsegood, esq. 
of Upper Brook-st. 

Dec. 13. At the house of her niece 
Mrs. J. Somerville Wood, Mrs. Anne 
Bromley Rose, 3d dau. of the late Thos. 
Rose, esq. of the Vineyard in Jamaica, 
(who was lineally descended, on bis mo- 
ther’s side, from Sir Thomas Bromley, 
Lord Chancellor to Queen Elizabeth,) 
aunt to Mr. Hall, chief magistrate at 
Bow-street, and maternal great-aunt of 
the Hon. Mrs. Leicester Stanhope. Her 
body was interred at the Highgate Ce- 
metery. 

Dec. 16. At Clapham-common, aged 
52, John Barker, esq. 

Dec. 18. Aged 75, Matthew Dyer, 
esq., of Eden-pl. Old Kent-road, and 
formerly of Knightsbridge. 

Dec. 19. Aged 69, Josiah Lucas, esq. 
of Clapham-rise. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 59, Benjamin 
Whinnell Scott, esq. clerk of the Cham- 
ber and principal clerk to the Chamber- 
lain of London. 

Dec. 20. Lieut.-Col. Robert Wood, 
of Sloane-sq. late of Lime Grove, Putney. 

Dec. 22. Elizabeth, wife of John 
Bright, M.D. of Manchester-sq. 

In Upper Gower-st. aged 41, David 
Stone, esq. 

Thomas Warry, esq. of New Inn. 

Dec. 23. Aged 68, Samuel Knight, 
esq. of Dalby-terrace, Islington. 

Thomas Kerfoot, esq. of Bread-st. 
and Teesdale Cottage, Norwood. 

Dec. 24. In Grove-end-pl. St. John’s 
Wood, John Davison, esq. 

Aged 75, Leab, wife of Mr. Aaron 
Mocatta, of Mabledon-pl. 

Dec. 26. In Margaret-st. Cavendish- 
sq. James Morris Davis, esq. of Imber 
House, Wilts. 

Dee. 27. In Langham-pl. the Right 
Hon. Frances Baroness Ongley. She 
was only dau. of the late Lieut. Gen. 
Sir John Burgoyne; and married the 11th 
of July, 1801, Robert 2d Lord Ongley, 
who died in 1814, by whom she had issue 
the present Lord Ongley, four other sons, 
and two daughters. 

Elizabeth, eldest surviving dau. of 
Joseph C. Carpue, esq. of Upper Char- 
lotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

At Highbury, aged 60, John Gostling, 
esq. of Canonbury-sq. 
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Aged 72, John Nicholson, esq. of Corn- 
hill. 

In Alexander-sq. Brompton, aged 83, 
John Batty, esq. 

Sarah, wife of Henry Kensit, esq. of 
Bedford-row. 

At her residence, Montagu-pl. Mon- 
tagu-sq. aged 74, Mrs. Harrison. 

Dec. 30. Aged 26, Emma, wife of 
William White, esq. surgeon, late of 
Heathfield, and Warbleton, Sussex. 

In Wilton-cres. aged 74, Frances 
Louisa, relict of Beeston Long, esq. and 
eldest dau. of the late Sir Richard 
Neave, Bart. 

Dec. 31. Aged 66, Eliza Jane, wife of 
Frederick De Lisle, esq. of York-place. 

In Eaton-pl. Lady Gardiner, wife of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B. 
and sister to Col, Wildman, of New- 
stead Abbey. 

In Alexander-sq. Brompton, aged 64, 
George Osgood, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 83, John Crickitt, 
esq. many years a Proctor in Doctors’ 
Commons. 

Lately. Mrs. Elizabeth Cossley Hall, 
2d daughter of the late Cossley Hall, 
esq. of Albemarle-st. and Jamaica. She 
was a younger sister of the Dowager Lady 
Peshall. 

At school, near London, John Rose 
Samuells, aged 17, the only son of Mrs. 
Thomas Samuells, widow, of Falmouth, 
in Jamaica. 

In Oxford-sq. Mary, wife of Richard 
Gresley, esq. Bencher of the Middle 
Temple, and late of Meriden Hall, Warw. 

At Kensington Gravel-pits, John Good- 
win, esq. 

Jan. 1. At Hakes’s hotel, Mary-Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Sir Richard Sutton, Bart. 
of Norwood-park, Nottinghamshire. She 
was dau. of the late Benj. Burton, esq. 
of Burton Hall, Carlow, and married in 
1819 


At the residence of her brother-in-law, 
the Rev. Dr. Bailey, Coleshill-st. aged 54, 
Miss Elizabeth Walker, dau. of the late 
Edward Walker, esq. of Over Hall, 
Halstead, Essex, and granddau. of Jones, 
of Nayland, the celebrated author and di- 
vine. Her profound researches in Orien- 
tal criticism and biblical learning are well 
known, from her extensive labours for the 
Jews, in superintending the publication 
of the modern Hebrew Version of the 
New Testament; also from her learned 
Dissertations in the Jewish Expositor. 

At Park-prospect, Westmin ter, aged 
90, Mrs. Whitfield. 

Jan. 2. In Surrey-st. Strand, aged 80, 
Mrs. Neill, sister of the late Mr. John 
Neill, and sister-in-law of the late Rev. 
A. Waugh, D.D. 
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In Wimpole-street, Charlotte, wife of 
Alexander Nowell, esq. of Underley. 

At Kensington, aged 61, Joseph Wil- 
liam Henry Parkes, esq. late of South 
Lambeth, and eldest son of W. Parkes, 
esq. formerly of Stourbridge. 

Jan. 3. Mr. Cobham, 4 well-known 
performer on the Surrey side of the water, 
where he used to enact the principal 
Shaksperian characters. 

In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. at an 
advanced age, Frances, relict of ‘Richard 
Fleming; esq. of Staholwock, Meath. 

In Sloane-st. at an advanced age, Ka- 
tharine, widow of Col. Bulkeley, of 
Huntley Hall, Staffordshire. 

Jan. 4. At Earl’s-court, Brompton, 
aged 64, Walter Henry Watts, esq. 
Since 1817 he had been a parliamentary 
reporter on the Morning Chronicle. Dur- 
ing the brilliant period of Pitt, Fox, 
Sheridan, Windham, and Tierney, Mr. 
Watts was reporter to the Morning Post. 
He was also a miniature-painter of high 
excellence; the editor of the Annual 
Obituary; and for twenty years a con- 
tributor of criticisms on the fine arts to 
the Literary Gazette. The Morning 
Chronicle concludes a warm eulogium on 
him by saying, ‘‘ He was a model of all 
that was pure, honourable, and disinte- 
rested.”’ 

At the house of Dr. Bowring, M.P. 
Queen-sq. Westminster, aged 74, Mrs. 
Rachel Nunes. 

In Cornwall-ter. Regent’s Park, Clare, 
youngest dau. of the late Paul Prickett, 
esq. of Wood-hill, Surrey. 

In Upper Woburn.pl. aged 73, J. Nis- 
bett, esq. 

Jan. 5. In Oxford-st. aged 56, Mrs. 
Eliza Whitelaw. 

At the Hermitage, North End, Ful- 
ham, aged two years, Frances, only dau. 
of the Hon. Sidney Roper Curzon. 

In Calthorpe-st. Guildford-st. aged 64, 
Elizabeth, widow of Joseph Chitty, esq. 
barrister. 

In Vincent-sq. Westminster, aged 30, 
Lo eldest dau. of the late Anthony 
Ditchell, esq. of Cromer, Norfolk. 

Aged 98, William Burke, formerly a 
gentleman of independent fortune, and 
companion of his Majesty George the 
Fourth, in his early days when Prince of 


Wales, but late an inmate of St. Pancras - 


Workhouse. It is an extraordinary fact, 
that the deceased’s father died at the age 
of 102, his grandfather at the age of 104, 
and he has now a brother living in the 
country at the advanced age of 101. 

Jan. 6. At Brompton, Miss Isabel 
Hill. She had gained some distinction 
in the literary world. 
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At Kennington, aged 71, Jobannah- 
Fredericca, wife of G. C. Strobel, esq. 

In Bernard-st. Russell-sq. aged 71, 
Charles Bayley, esq. 

Jan. 7. t Camberwell, the Hon, 
Lena Wynn, relict of the Rev. John 
Werninck, D.D. F.R.S. of Amsterdam, 
by whom she leaves four children. She 
was the dau. of Herr Tillas Vanerdaaky, 
was married first in 1793 to the Hon. 
John Wynn, eldest son of the first Lord 
Newborough, by whom she had no issue, 
and, secondly, to the Rev. Dr. Werninck, 
who died in 1834. 

Jan. 8. Aged 64, Sarah.. Franks, wife 
of John Moreland, esq. of Islington 
Green. 

At Hammersmith, aged 62, the widow 
of William Wollaston Cheveley, esq. 

Jan. 9. Aged 52, Charles Carter, esq. 
Superintendent of the St. Katharine’s 
Docks. 

At Camberwell, Dorothea, relict of 
William Symons, esq. and mother-in-law 
of the late Rev. Edward Andrews, LL.D. 
of Walworth. 

Jan. 10. At Kew Green, aged 11, the 
Hon. Lucy Matilda Napier, youngest 
dau. of the late Lord Napier. 

In Southampton-st. aged 69, Sarah, 
widow of John Hunter, esq. of Mincing- 
lane. 

Jan. 11. In Great Portland-st. aged 
59, J. Hoyle, esq. 

In the Vassall-road, aged 73, Wm. 
Barnfield, esq. formerly of Calcutta. 

In the Edgware-road, Stephen Groom, 
esq. of the Ordnance Office, Pall Mall. 

At Chapel House, Grove End, St. 
John’s Wood, aged %5, Miss Louisa 
Gallini, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
John Gallini, and one of the munificent 
foundresses of Our Lady’s Church, St. 
John’s Wood. 

Jan. 12. Aged 55, Thomas Cock, esq. 
of Pentonville. 

Mary Susannah, second dau. of Tho. 
mas Greenwood, esq. Cumberland-terr. 
Regent’s Park. 

In Charlotte-st. Portland-pl. Anna- 
Maria- Charlotte, relict of J. Fielder, esq. 

Jan. 13. In Gloucester-st. Portman- 
sq. the widow of James Cruickshank, esq. 

In Brixton-pl. aged 81, Mary, relict of 
John Edward Holmes, esq. of Herne 
Hill, Surrey. 

In King William-st. Strand, aged 31, 
Arthur, youngest brother of Robert 
Graves, esq. R.A., and Messrs. 
Henry and Francis Graves, of Pall Mall, 

At Walworth, aged 45, Sarab, wife of 
John James, esq. of the Admiralty, So 
inerset House. 

In Bernard-st. Russell-sq. aged 88, 
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Jane, widow of J. O. Jones, esq. late of 
the Crown Office, Temple. 

Jan. 14 _ In Smith-st. Chelsea, aged 
79, Mr. Priest Shrubb, more than 50 
= confidential clerk and cashier to the 

te and present Alderman Magnay. 

In Euston-pl. aged 88, Sybella, relict 
of John Wilson, esq. of Vera Cruz, and 
sister of the late Sir A. Piggott, Knight, 
M.P. Attorney General, &e. 

At Brompton, aged 17, Michael, son 
of the late Michael O’Brien, esq. of 
Bury-st. 

Rebecca, wife of C. Chadwicke Jones, 
esq. barrister at Jaw. 

_ Jan. 19. In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
in her 66th year, Elizabeth, relict of John 
Harrison, esq. who died Dec. 7, 1837. 

Beps.—Dec. 17. At Bedford, John 
Gray, esq. nephew of the late Right 
Rev. Dr. Gray, Bishop of Bristol. 

Berxs.—Jan. 7. At Windsor, aged 
84, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Basset, of 
Beaupré, Glamorganshire. He had been 
Governor of the Military Knights of 
Windsor during a period of about 20 
years, was late of the 5th (Northumber- 
land) Regt. of Foot, and had seen great 
service in the American war in 1783. 
In 1799 he accompanied the Duke of 
York in the expedition to Holland, and 
was engaged in the actions fought on the 
10th and 19th Sept. and on the 2nd and 
6th Oct. He afterwards proceeded to 
Gibraltar with his regiment. 

Lately. At Bray-Wick-grove, near 
Maidenhead, aged 33, Lady Phillimore, 
relict of Sir John Phillimore, C.B. 

Bucks.—Dec. 1. At Beaconsfield, 
Louisa Mary, eldest dau. of Thomas La- 
tham, esq. 

Dec. 28. At Ibstone House, Mary 
Anne, relict of the Rev. Philip Wrough- 
ton, of Woolley Park, Berks. 

Jan. 6. At Beaconsfield, aged 66, 
John Cundee, esq. 

Jan. 8. At Shalston, aged 90, Mary- 
Purefoy, relict of the Rev. G. H. J. P. 
Jervoise. 

Jan.9. At Herschel House, Slough, 
Isabella, wife of James Bedingfield 
Bryan, esq. M.D. 

CampriDGE. — Dec. 20. Aged 19, 
Francis, third son of Edward Fordham, 
esq. of Odsey. 

CursHirE.—Jan. 13. At Wharton 
Lodge, Amelia, dau. of John Dudley, esq. 

CornwaLL.—Dec. 22. At the vicar- 
age, St. Gluvias, Maria, wife of the Rev. 
J. Sheepshanks, Vicar of that parish, and 
Archdeacon of Cornwall, 

Jan. 9. At Falmouth, on his way to 
Madeira, aged 40, John Mitchinson 
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Calvert, esq. M.D. eldest son of the late 
William Calvert, esq. Gretabank, Cumber- 
land, and formerly Commoner of Oriel 
College, Oxford; Second Class in Classics 
1824; B.A. 1827; M.A. 1897; B. 
Med. 1828; D. Med. 1831. Dr. Cal- 
vert was, for many years, the resident 
physician to the late Earl Spencer, and 
enjoyed a liberal annuity from the present 
Ear] for the services and attention be- 
stowed on his noble father. He was a 
member of many of the learned societies 
in Europe. 

_CUMBERLAND.—Dec. 20. At Carlisle, 
Charles, eldest son of the late Rev. R. R. 
J. Macpherson, late of Rugby. 

Dec. 29. At Banks House, aged 81, 
Sarah, relict of Joseph Addison, esq. 
and mother of Dr. Addison, of New-st. 
Spring Gardens. 

Devon.—WNov. 12. At Stoke, near 
Plymouth, Samuel Wade. Smith, esq. 
Civil Eng. late of Bermudas; and Dec. 
10, at Bury St. Edmund’s, John Neve 
Smith, brother of the above. 

Dec. 18. At Stoke, near Plymouth, 
aged 71, Col. Jennings. 

Dec. 19. At Cornwood vicarage, 
Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev, 
W. Oxenham. 

Dec, 23. At Marwood, aged 26, Ed- 
ward-Gower Riley, Undergraduate of 
Caius coll. Camb. second son of the Rev. 
Richard Riley, Rector of that parish, and 
formerly Fellow of St. Jobn’s coll, 

Juliana, relict of the Rev. T. W. 
Shore, Vicar of Otterton. 

Dec, 25. At Alphington, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mary, relict of Capt. George 
Luke, R.N. of Dunchideock House. 

Dec. 27. At Budleigh Salterton, aged 
47, Jefferys Thos. Allen, esq. Warden of 
Dulwich coll. eldest son of Jefferys 
Allen, esq. of Bridgwater. 

Dec. 28. At Axminster, aged 23, Pit- 
field. second son of Mr. Thomas Chapple, 
banker, of that town. 

Lately. At Exeter, aged 61, Mr. 
Charles Cole, carver and gilder, and 
senior acting vicar choral of the Cathe. 
dral, having ‘been connected with the 
choir from a very early period of his life, 
and vicar since 1811. 

Jan. 3. At Bideford, John Arundel 
Radford, esq. solicitor, son of the late 
Rev. John Radford, of Wincanton, and 
grandson of the late Rev. John Radford, 
Rector of Lapford. 

Jan. 5. At Chudleigh, aged 67, Maj. 
Henry Yarde, of the Hon. E. I. Co’s 
Service. 

Jan. 8. Aged 95, Frances, relict of 
the Rev. W. H. Carrington, Rector of 
Ide, Devon. 
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Jan. 9. At Dawlish, aged 78, Bar- 
bara, relict of Capt. Earles, of the Bengal 
army. 

Doubt — fais. 1. Elizabeth- Winch, 
wife of the Rev. Edward Wilson, Vicar 
of Whitchurch Canonicorum, and eldest 
dau. of the Rev. James Pears, Rector of 
Charlcombe, near Bath. 

Essex —Dec. 11. At Great Yeld- 
ham, aged 79, Mr. Jobn Tweed; and, 
Dec. 23, Mrs. Tweed, aged 78. 

GtLoucesTeR.—Dec. 12. At Kings. 
holm, Elizabeth, wife of Isaac Cooke, esq. 

Dec. 17. At the Grange House, Ty- 
therington, aged 60, Thomas Hardwicke, 
esq. eldest son of the late T. M. Hard- 
wicke, esq. of that place. 

Dec. 24. At Bristol, aged 80, the 
widow of Samuel Baker, esq. of Aldwick 
Court, Somerset. 

Dec. 26. At Long Ashton, aged 82, 
Mrs, Sibella Gibbs, last surviving sister 
of the late Sir Vicary Gibbs, of Hayes 
Common, Kent, and of Mr. George 
Gibbs, of Bristol. 

At Cheltenham, in her 73d year, Lydia, 
wife of Alexander Sheafe Burkitt, esq. 

Dec. 30. Aged 30, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. T. F. Layng, M.A. Curate of St. 
John’s, Bristol: 

At Clifton, aged 72, Catharine, relict 
of Capt. Robert Billimore, formerly of. 
the Bombay Marine. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 80, Mary, 
relict of Col. J. Hamilton, and sister to 
Sir Robert C. Pollock, Bart. 

At Gloucester, Jane, widow of Lieut. 
Col, Velley. 

Jan.7. At her son’s house, Stroud, 
aged 84, Ellen, relict of the Rev. John 
Hallewell, B.D. Farnham, Yorksh. 

Jan. 8. At Cheltenham, aged 70, 
James Pierson, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 72, Arthur Bur- 
dett, esq. late of Dublin, 

Jan. 10. At Harford House, Bristol, 
Frances, wife of Dr. Alfred Day. 

Jan. 12. At Stanley Villa, West Park, 
Bristol, aged 72, John Wreford, esq. 

Hants.—Dec. 11. Near Tichfield, 
aged 14, Alfred, son of the late Thomas 
Naghten, esq. of Crofton House. He 
was acadet at the Royal Military College, 
at Sandhurst, and his death was caused 
by a fall trom his pony: and Jan. 11, at 
Crofton house, aged 18, Henry, sixth son 
of the same gentleman. 

Dec. 20. At Ventnor, I. W. Mary, 
wile of the Rev. R. A. Rawstone, of 
Hutton Hall, Lane. 

Dec. 22. At the Elms, Ringwood, 
aged 79, William Clark, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Westridge House, I. W. 
aged 75, John i) esq. 
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Dec. 28. At Chichester, aged 56, 
Harriett Anne, widow of Charles Hari- 
son, esq. of Sutton-pl. Seaford. 

Dec. 31. At Gatcombe House, the 
residence of her son-in-law, Adm. Sir 
Lucius Curtis, Bart. aged §2, Mary, re- 
lict of Moses Greetham, esq. Deputy 
Judge Advocate of the Fleet. 

Jan. 2. At Southsea, aged 63, Sarah, 
relict of the Rev. ‘TI’. Lane Freer, Rector 
of Handsworth, Staff. and dau. of the 
late Very Rev. N. Wetherell, D.D. Dean 
of Hereford. 

At Southsea, aged 22, Fanny Eliza- 
beth, wife of George Jackson, esq. B.A. 
of Caius coll. Camb. and Naval Instructor 
in the Royal Navy. 

Jan.6. At Romsey, aged 68, James 
Colman, esq. of Leytonstone. 

HErerorD.—Dec. 21. Aged 35, Tho- 
mas Collett, esq. second son of the late 
E. J. Collett, esq. M.P. 

Dec. 25. At Kingsland, aged 75, 
Jeremiah Bright, esq. late of Birmingham. 

Herts.— Dec. 27. At Yew House, 
Hoddesdon, aged 3 years, Lucius-Wynd- 
ham, third surviving son of Capt. D. H. 
O’Brien, R.N. 

Kent.—Dee. 6. At Dover, Stephen 
Chalk, esq. many years a medical prac- 
titioner of that town. 

Dec. 25. Aged 18, Laura Augusta 
Sophia, eldest dau. of the late Nathaniel 
A. Austen, esq. of Ramsgate. 

Dec. 27. At Fort Amherst, Chatham, 
aged 20, John, second son of Archibald 
Charles Windeyer, esq. 

Jan. 1. At Bromley, aged 17, Tho- 
mas Bamdoolah Evans, youngest son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Evans, of the 38th 
regt. 

Jan.7. At Woolwich Common, aged 
86, Katharine, relict of Capt. Henry 
Inman, R.N. First Resident Commis- 
sioner for revising the administration of 
naval affairs in India. 

Jan. 15. At Greenwich, aged 69, 
Mary Elizabeth, second dau. of James 
Hurdis, esq. M.D. formerly of Seaford, 
Sussex. 

LancasTER.—Dec. 29. At Stead, near 
Rochdale, aged upwards of 70, Thomas 
Tattershall. He was said to be worth 
upwards of 10,000/., and committed 
suicide by drowning himself near his 
own house, in consequence of having lost 
4001. through the failure ofa relative. 

Jan. 7. At Liverpool, aged 77, 
Mary, widow of William Langton, esq., 
of Kirkham. 

LeIcesTer.—Dec. 27. Aged 75, 
Thomas Freer, esq., of West Cotes. 

Linco.n.—Dec. 21. At Gedney, 


aged 66, Mr. Thomas Derry, an extensive 
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years past, he gave away a bullock to the 
poor in the parish. 

Dec. 29. At Thistleton, aged 6, Caro- 
line, second dau. of the Rev. H. Fludyer, 

Lately. John Burcham, esq. of Co- 
ningsby. His personalty has been sworn, 
in the Prorogative Court of Canterbury, 
under 400,0007. Besides this, the real 
estates are believed to be worth at least 
200,000/. This vast property descends 
to his two daughters, Mary-Hardwick, 
wife of Mr. H. Rogers, of Boston, and 
Sophia, wife of the Rev. T. Best, of 
Kirkby-super-Bain. 

Jan, 6. At Sleaford, aged 64, Wm. 
Forbes, esq., for eighteen years Clerk of 
the Peace for the division of Kesteven. 
He ever took an active part in the im- 
provement of the town of Sleaford. 

Minptesex.—Dec. 25. Julia, third 
dau. of Robert Broxholm, esq., of 
Sunbury. 

Richard Todd, esq. of Upper Halli- 
ford, Sunbury. He was formerly an 
eminent tea-dealer in Fleet-street. 

Dec. 29. At Great Ealing, aged 39, 
Henry John Penn, esq. 

Lately. At Hampton Court Palace, 
at an advanced age, Mrs. Dorothy Eliza- 
beth Boehm. 

Jan. 4. At Fulham, aged 19, Joice 
Angela, only dau. of L. Leoni Lee, esq. 
and granddau. of the late Rev. John 
Chapman, Rector of Daglinworth, Glou- 
cestersh. 

Jan. 10. At Hampton Court Palace, 
the Right Hon. Mary Countess dowager 
of Erne; sister tothe Marquess of Bristol. 
She was the eldest daughter of Frederick 
fourth Earl of Bristol and Lord Bishop 
of Derry, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Jermyn Danvers, Bart. She became the 
2d wife of John first Earl of Erne in 1776, 
and was left his widow in 1828, having 
had issue the present Lady Wharncliffe. 
Lady Erne was one of the Ladies of the 
Bedchamber for several years to Queen 
Charlotte, and on the death of George 
1II. had apartments assigned her in 
Hampton Court Palace. 

Jan.14, At Hampton Court Palace, 
Ann Byam, widow of the Hon. and Rev. 
Miles Saplene. She was the only dau. 
of the late Thomas Norbury Kerby, esq. 
was married in 1820, and left a widow in 
1830, with four daughters. 

NorroLk.—Dec. 1. At Kelling Hall, 
Pheebe Maria, relict of Zurishadai Gir- 
dlestone, esq. 

Jan. 5. At his seat, Wallington Hall, 
near Downham, aged 68, Robert Peel, 
esq. He was an uncle of Sir Robert 
Peel. His death was caused by apo- 
plexy while sitting at table with his son. 
He was possessed of immense wealth, 
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and is said to have died intestate. The 
dividends accruing on his funded pro- 
perty for the past half year, which amount 
to upwards of 30,000/. were received by 
a power of attorney, and it is rumoured 
that he has left upwards of two millions 
of money. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Nov. 27. Aged 68, 
Kitty, relict of Joshua Thorne, esq. of 
Old Stratford. 

Nov. 30. At Wellingborough, the re- 
lict of B. Bevan, esq. of Leighton, Beds. 

Dec. 20, At Duston house, at an 
advanced age, Frances, widow of the 
late Thos. Samwell Watson Samwell, 
esq. of Upton Hall. 

Dec. 25. At Northampton, aged 87, 
Mary, relict of William Kerr, M.D. and 
daughter of the late Alderman Thompson, 
of that town. 

Norrs.—Jan. 10. At Chilwell, near 
Nottingham, aged 54, Frances, second 
dau. of Thomas Charlton, esq. late of 
Chilwell Hall. 

Oxrorp.—Dec. 28. Aged2l, E. T. 
Hicks, esq. Commoner of Wadham 
Coll. Oxf. 

Lately. At Witney, at the advanced 
age of 120, a well-known character, 
called ** Old Blanket Hall.” 

Sator.—Dee. 28. Suddenly, of apop- 
lexy, aged 70, at Harley, near Wenlock, 
where he was going to visit a dying person, 
the Rev. Ralph Ratcliffe. He was a 
student at Douay college, when the hor- 
rors of the French revolution compelled 
the inmates to seek shelter in Great Bri- 
tain and other countries. He arrived at 
Acton Burnell, the seat of Sir Edward 
Smythe, with other refugees, in 1793, 
where he remained to the time of his 
death; and during the last twenty-six 
years officiated as domestic chaplain to 
the family. He is said to have been the 
last descendant of the House of Derwent- 
water which suffered so much in pro- 
perty and life for their adherence to the 
Stuarts. 

Lately. Aged 16, Arthur, second son 
of Capt. Wellings, of Ludlow. A month 
previous to his death he received an en- 
sign’s commission. ; 

Jan.4. At Belmont, aged 19, Emily, 
dau. of J. V. Lovett, esq. 

Mr. Evans, formerly shoemaker of 
Shrewsbury. He has left 6,000/. to be 
laid out by his executors in the erection 
of almshouses for the widows of decayed 
tradesmen, and for their support whilst 
residing therein; 100/. to each of the 
parishes of St. Chad and Brace Meole, 
Shrewsbury, the interest to be annually 
distributed in bread, 

SoMERSET.—Dec, 21. At Glaston- 
bury, Thomas W, Kempthorne, esq. 
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third son of the late Rev. John Kemp. 
thorne, of Gloucester. 

Dec. 24. At Bath, Mrs. Ann Sumner. 
Her remains were interred in the new 
cemetery of Walcot. ‘The Bishops of 
Winchester and Chester attended as chief 
mourners. 

Dec. 30. At Bath, the relict of John 
Taylor, esq. M.D. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 48, Capt. 
James Hamilton Murray, R.N. late of 
Trinidad, 

Jan.3. At the residence of her grand+ 
father, Edward Dyne, esq. of Bruton, 
aged 17, Fanny Margaret, eldest dau. of 
Capt. H. A. Colby, Royal Eng. 

Jan. 8. At Taunton, aged 79, Eliza. 
beth Charlotte, widow of John Farrington, 
esq. of Denmark-hill, Camberwell. 

At Bath, Anne dowager} Lady Leigh- 
ton. She was fourth dau. of the late Sir 
John Thomas Stanley, Bart. of Alderley, 
and sister to Lord Stanley, of Alderley, 
and the present Bishop of Norwich. She 
married 25th Nov. 1802, the late Gen. Sir 
Baldwin Leighton, Bart. by whom she 
had issue the present Sir Baldwin. 

Jan. 14. At Bath, aged 77, Mrs. 
Georgiana Mason, of the Queen’s Parade. 

Starrorp.— Jan. 10. At Lichfield, 
aged 79, T. W. Greene, esq. 

Surrotk.—Dec. 8. At the vicarage, 
Bungay, aged 66, Elizabeth, relict of John 
Ward, esq. late of Thelnetham. 

Dec. 21, At Hemingstone Hall, aged 
76, Sarah, wife of William Martin, esq. 
and sister to the late Sir William Rowley, 
Bart. 

Dec. 27. The widow of Capt. Bloom. 
field, of Otley. 

Dec. 28. At Exning, aged 87, Mrs. 
Hammond, mother of Mr. W. Hammond, 
of Scot’s-yard, Cannon-st. London, in- 
digo merchant, She was a descendant of 
the family connected with Shakspere. 

Surrey.—Dec. 28. At Seething Wells, 
Kingston-upon- Thames, aged 25, Catha- 
rine-Julia, wife of Robert Gregg, esq. 

Jan. 11. At Denmark-hill, Caroline. 
Matilda, wife of W. Hackblock, esq. and 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Lee, esq. 
of Haccombe House, near Exeter. 

Jan. 12. At Reigate, aged 67, James 
Deacon Hume, esq. late of the Board of 
Trade. 

Sussex.—Dec. 20. At the residence 
of his brother, Hurstperpoint, aged 64, 
John Ellis, esq. 

Dec. 21. At East Lavant, near Chi- 
chester, aged 59, Maria, relict of Henry 
Rixon, esq. of Camberwell. 

At Eridge Castle, aged 76, Caroline, 
wife of the Hon. George Henry Neville, 
of Flower-pl. Godstone, brother to the 
Earl of Abergavenny. She wasa younger 
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daughter of the Hon. Richard Wal- 
pole, brother to the fifth Earl of Orford, 
by Margaret, dau. of Sir Joshua Vanneck, 
Wart.< was married to Mr. Neville in 
1787, and had issue three sons and one 
daughter, of whom one son only now sur- 
vives. 

Dec. 23. At Brighton, aged 72, John 
French, esq. 

Dec. 29. In Brighton, aged 87, Col. 
Richard Roberts, K.H. late of the 62d 
Regt. He was appointed 2d Lieut. 23d 
Foot 1796, Capt. 62d Foot 1799, brevet 
Major 1811, Lt.-Col. 1815, and Colonel 
18.. He had the order of St. Maurice 
and Lazare of Sardinia conferred on him 
for his service at the siege of Genoa in 
1814. 

Jan. 5. At Brighton, aged 18, Fre- 
derick-Dennison, third son of Reginald 
Graham, esq. 

Jan. 8. «At Brighton, aged 50, Lewis 
James Biggs, esq. of Emmetts, West 
Kent, and late of Notting Hill-sq. Ken- 
sington. 

Jan. 13. At Hastings, aged 63, John 
Woodgate, esq. third son of the late Wil- 
liam Woodgate, esq. of Somerhill, Kent. 

Warwick.—Nov. 20. At Dunchurch, 
aged 52, Mr. Edw. Rudge, artist. He 
was drawing master at Rugby School, 
and attended professionally on many fami- 
lies of distinction in that vicinity for se- 
veral years. 

Nov. 29. At Birchfield House, Hands- 
worth, near Birmingham, Mary-Frances, 
wife of Mr. George J. Green, and second 
dau. of John Chatterton, esq. of Alvas- 
ton, near Derby. 

Dec. 15. At Leamington, aged 28, 
Cecilia, dau. of James Thomson, esq. 
Clithero, Lancashire. 

Dec. 25. At Leamington, aged 55, 
George-Lowther Thompson, esq. of 
Sheriff Hutton-park, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 28. At Wilnecote, near Tam- 
worth, aged 18, Henry, third son of the 
Rev. R. W. Lloyd, and grandson of the 
Rev. F. Blick, Vicar of Tamworth. He 
was killed by the accidental discharge of 
his gun ; the contents entered his head, 
and caused instant death. 

Lately. Mrs. Anna-Maria James, of 
Birmingham. Her personal property has 
been sworn under 16,0007. Amongst 
various charitable bequests are the fol- 
lowing: British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, 500/.; London Missionary, 5007. ; 
Colonial Missionary, 5007.; Moravian 
Missionary, 200/.; Baptist Missionary, 
100/.; Religious Tract Society, 2007. ; 
Congregational School, Lewisham, 2001.; 
School for Missionaries’ Daughters at 
Walthamstow, 200/.; Congregation. 
Union for England and Wales, 300/-.; 
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the Village Itinerary, 100/.; Irish Evan- 

elical Society, 100/,; to the Southwark 
Sunday School Society, 100/.; to the 
Carr’s-lane Sunday School Society, 100/.; 
to the Sidmouth Marsh Chapel Sunday 
School, 50/. ; and to the Irish Congrega- 
tional Union, 502. 

Jan. 7. At Warwick, Josiah Cortie, 
esq. of the Larches, Birmingham. 

Jan. 10. At Leamington, Edmund 
Byron, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Radway, aged 15, Richard 
second son of the Rev. Edw. Miller. 

WESTMORELAND. — Lately. At Ap- 

lehy, aged 38, Mason Stephenson, esq. 
Mia or and Coroner of the borough. 
ILTS.—Dee. 17. At the rectory, 
Brixton Deyerili, near Warminster, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Barnes, M.A. She 
was youngest and only surviving sister of 
Lord Skelmersdale. 

Dec. 29. At Salisbury, aged 65, Mrs. 
Devenish, relict of Matthew Devenish, 
esq. late of Bulford. 

Jan. 1. At Oare House, the residence 
of her brother-in-law, the Rev. M. H. 
Goodman, aged 43, Elizabeth- Winch, 
wife of the Rev. Edward Wilson, Vicar 
of Whitchurch Canonicorum, Dorset, and 
eldest dau. of the Rey. James Pears, 
Rector of Charleombe, Somerset. 

Jan. 2. Aged 67, Sarah, wife of John 
Peniston, esq. of the Close, Salisbury. 

WonrcrsTER.—Dec. 22. At Stour- 
bridge, Francis Walker, esq. 

ORK.—Dec. 30. ‘Aged 50, Francis 
Gibbes, esq. of Harewood. 

Jan. 7. At Bishop Wilton, near Pock- 
lington, aged 16, 14, and 12, three sons 
of the Rev. Joseph Shooter, Vicar of the 
parish, ‘They were amusing themselves 
on a neighbouring fish-pond ; but the ice 
being not sufficiently strong, gave way 
with the eldest, and precipitated him into 
the water. His younger brothers endea- 
voured to rescue him, and perished in the 
attempt. 

Wa Les.—Dec. 28. At Tenby, aged 
741, Mary-Ann-Harriott, relict of the 
Rey. D. Bird Allen, late Rector of Bur- 
ton, Pembrokesh, 

ScorLanD.—Sept. 6. Drowned in 
the river Ness, aged 26, Dr. Basil Tytler, 
son of Alex. Fraser ‘Tytler, esq. of the 
Hon. E. I. Co’s service. 

Dec. 25, At Edinburgh, Walter Hut- 
ton, esq. late of the Navy Pay Office, 
Loudon. 

Dec. 30. At Edinburgh, Henry Scrym- 
geour Wedderburn, esq. of Wedderburn. 

InELanp.—Lately. At Limerick, aged 
103, Philip Smith, esq. ex- Alderman. He 
served as Mayor in 1798. 

Dec. 10. Aged 73, John Richardson, 
esq. of Rossfad, formerly Major in the 
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- Tyrone Militia, and brother-in-law to the 
late General and the present Col. Arch- 
dall. He is succeeded in his estates by 
his only son, Henry Richardson, esq. 

Jan. 1. At Earlsgift, Tyrone, aged 
17, Charles, second son of the Hon. and 
Rey. Charles Douglas. 

Lately. Mr. Fanning, of Waterford, 
who has bequeathed to the poor of that 
city 30,0007. 

At Bere island, co. Cork, Hannah, 
wife of George A. Rodney Bowdler, esq. 
and dau. of Lt.-Gen. Spencer Parry, 
R. Art. 

Asroap.—June 15. At Williams 
Town, Port Phillip, Elizabeth-Vigors, 
wife of William Langhorne, esq. and 
second surviving dau. of the late Henry 
Cooke, esq. of Highgate. 

July'7. At Macao, Capt. D. Duff, of 
the 87th Madras Nat. Inf. He had ar- 
rived there from Hong Kong, in rather 
an ailing state, to attend the funeral of 
Sir Le Fleming Senhouse ; and, on his 
way from that ceremony, received a letter 
announcing the death of Mrs. Duff, 
which completely overpowered him. 

Sept. 12. On board H, M. steamer 
Albert (Niger Expedition), at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Niger and Tchadda, 
aged 23, George, second son of the late 
Mr. Thomas Powell, of Gloucester. 

Sept. 22. At Simpherapal, in the 
Crimea, Charles Thomas Betham, esq. 
second son of the late Rev. William 
Betham, Rector of Stoke Lacy, Here- 
fordsh. and last remaining brother of Sir 
Wm. Betham, Ulster King of Arms, 
Vice-President of the Dublin Society, 
F.A.S. M.R.LA. &c. &c. 

Sept. 24. At his chateau, seven miles 
from Paris, M. Laporte, for many years 
the manager of the Opera, London. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of Lieut. Nugent Blood, 35th regt. 

Sept. 26. At Heidelberg, aged 28, 
Frances- Morris, eldest dau. of the late C. 
Dolton, esq. of Cheshunt, 

Oct. 1. At Cape Town, Mrs. M‘Ken- 
zie, the wife of Col. M‘Kenzie, the son 
of the author of the ‘* Man of Feeling.” 

Oct. 9. At Antwerp, aged 14, Mary 
Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Wolley, of Beeston, Nottinghamshire. 

Oct. 12. At Nismes, France, Charles 
Wynne Isdell, esq. eldest son of the late 
Rey. C. D. Isdell, Rector of St. Thomas, 
Winchester. 

Oct. 19. At Clifden, Lobo, Upper 
Canada, aged 32, James Crook Rumsey, 
esq. eldest son of Nathaniel Rumsey, 
M.D. of Henley-on-Thames. 

Oct. 20. At Schaffhausen, John Har- 
man Eamer, esq. eldest son of the late 
Sir John Eamer, Alderman of London, 
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Oct. 22. Drowned, in Neweastle Dis- 
trict, Upper Canada, Claude-Buck, third 
surviving son of Edward Toker, esq. of 
the Oaks, near Faversham, Kent. 

Oct. 24. At Saxe Weimar, Mary, 
wife of Johann Gottfried Roder, A 
and dau. of the late John George Graeff, 
esq. of Southampton-pl. Euston-sq. 

Oct. 27. At Havre, aged 62, William 
Laird, esq. of Birkenhead, Liverpool, 

Oct. 29. Near Tome, Raamaate Dayen- 

ort, youngest son o eorge Lucy, , 
Of Charlecote Park, Werwickshire. ” 

Oct. 31. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Wil- 
liam-Fairlie Cuningham, esq. younger, of 
Robertland, Ayrshire. 

Lately. At Paris, Col. Sir Robert 
Steele, of Beaminster house, Dorset, a 
magistrate and Dep. Lieutenant of that 
county. He was a Lieut. of Marines, 
and having entered the Spanish service, 
obtained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, and 
especially distinguished himself at the 
passage of the Bidassoa and battles of 
the Pyrenees 1813. He was allowed to 
accept the order of Charles ILI, in 1816, 
and to become a pensioned Knight of the 
same 1819. He was knighted at home, 
Feb. 26, 1817. 

At Paris, the Dowager Duchess of. 
Rovigo. By her demise a considerable 


property reverts to her eldest son, the 


Duc de Rovigo. 

At Paris, aged 27, John Thomas Pap- 
worth, esq. Professor of Architecture to 
the Royal Dublin Society. 

At Paris, Monsieur Dieudone, who 
came to England as an emigrant, settled 
at Southampton as a teacher of music, 
and was director of the choirs of several 
chapels, and leader of the orchestras at 
the Southampton, Portsmouth, Winches- 
ter, and Chichester theatres. He pos- 
sessed great science and talent, and ar- 
ranged 200 songs for Mr. Woolfe, for full 
and complete urchestras, bands, &c. which 
have been performed at the principal 
theatres, concerts, &c.in England. 

At Naples, aged 60, the well-known 
theatrical director Barbaja. He has left 
a fortune of 60,0007. to his son and dau. 

At Dunkirk, France, aged 66, William 
John Albert, esq. late of her Majesty's 
Customs. 

e At Frankfort, Rosalie, youngest dau. 
of Robert Koch, esq. her Majesty’s Vice 
Consul. 

On his passage from the West Indies 
to England, Lieut. A. H. Monro, of the 
92d Highlanders, second son of James 
Monro, esq. of Lymington, Hants. 

At Boulogne, aged 70, Margaret, relict 
of William Davies, esq. of Walder, Kent. 

At Gibraltar, William Iveson, esq. 
paymaster 46th regt. 
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At Fernando Po, aged 33, Horatio 
Collman, assistant surgeon in the Niger 
Expedition, and late surgeon in Old 
Broad-st. City. 

At Hamburg, the wife of Lieut. Na- 
thaniel Ratsey, R.N. 

At Boulogne, aged 78, James White- 
locke, esq. late inspecting surgeon of hos- 
pitals. 

At Paris, aged 59, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
John Murray, late Governor of Deme- 
rara. He was appointed Lieut. 20th foot 
1799, Capt. 1806, Major 96th 1808, Co- 
lonel in the army 1810, Major-Gen. 1813, 
and Lieut.-Gen. 1835. He served in the 
West Indies as Adjutant-gen. prior to the 
termination of the war, and continued on 
the staff there for many years. 

At Malta, Colonel John Alex. Mein, 
Lieut.- Colonel of the 74th regt. in which 
corps he held a commission for upwards 
of 41 years, being present with it at the 
battle of Assaye. He also served in the 
Peninsular war. 

In France, aged 48, Elizabeth Julian, 
wife of S. Smith, esq. and dau. of the late 
Sir Christopher Hawkins, Bart. of Tre- 
vethan, Cornwall. 

At New Brunswick, Mary-Sophia, wife 
of Mr. D. Bennett, and second dau. of 
the late Gen. Legge, of Chaxhill, Glou- 
cestershire, 

Nov. 2. At Dresden, Augusta Wil- 
helmina, relict of Frederick Albert Win- 
sor, esq. late of Pall Mall, London, and 
of Shooter’s-hill, Kent, the originator of 
public gas-lighting. 

At Malte Elizabeth, wife of Edward 
Gingell, esq. of the Maltese Bank. 

Nov. 5. Aged 58, Prince Louis of 
Anhalt-Koethen Pless, only brother of 
the reigning Duke of Anhalt-Koethen. 

Nov. 6. In France, at the Chateau 
of Sept Fontain, aged 48, Elizabeth 
Julian, wife of S. Smith, esq. and dau. 
of the late Sir C. Hawkins, Bart. of 
Trevethan, Cornwall, 

At Brussels, Robert Crosbie, Com- 
mander R.N. 

Nov. 10. At Villa Atoccia, Malta, 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late Adm. Sir 
Jobn Knight, K.C.B., and widow of 
Rear-Adm. Alexander Shippard, who 
died at Malta, on the 4th of April, 1841. 

Nov. 12. At Brussels, aged 33, James 
Jardine Dickson, esq. 

Nov. 13. At Munich, aged 65, the 
Queen Dowager of Bavaria, Frederica 
Wilhelmina Carolina. Her Majesty, 


who was daughter of Prince Charles 
Louis of Baden, and niece of the present 
Grand Duke, was born on 13th July, 
1776, and has left five children: Eliza- 
beth Louisa, Queen of Prussia; Amelia 
Augusta, married to Prince John, bro- 
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ther of the King of Saxony; Frederica 
Sophia Dorothea, married to the Arch. 
duke Francis of Austria; Maria Anna 
Leopoldina, Queen of Saxony; and 
Louisa Wilhelmina, consort of Duke 
Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria, 

Nov. 15, At Oporto, G. M. Rocher, 


esq. 

Tn Cairo, aged 50, the celebrated Ger- 
man female traveller Baroness Dinglage, 
of Hanover, She travelled alone, and 
was preparing to set out on a visit to the 
ruins of Thebes. 

Nov. 16. At Montreal, Anna, wife 
of Lieut.-col. John Eden, C.B. 

Nov. 18, At Boulogne-sur- Mer, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. George Sloper, late of 
West Woodhay, Berks, and of Bowling- 
green House, Lymington, Hants, 

Nov. 21. At Boulogne, aged 58, 
Fanny, wife of K. H. Sparks, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Figueira, in Portugal, 
aged 71, Mary, wife of S. Tozer, esq. 

Dec.12. At St. Genies, aged 78, the 
Bishop of Hermopolis, (better known as 
the Abbe Freyssinous), 

Dec. 15. At Malta, Edward Jacob, 
esq. M.A. Fellow of (sonville and Caius 
college, Cambridge, one of her Majesty's 
Counsel, and a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, 
He graduated B.A. 1816; M.A. 1819; 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
June 28, 1819; practised as an Equity 
Draftsman; and was advanced to the 
rank of King’s Counsel, Dec. 27, 1834. 

Dec. 17. At Ostend, aged 73, Lady 
Maria-Alicia- Charlotte Pintold. She was 
the eldest dau. of John first Marquess of 
Bute, by the Hon. Charlotte Jane Hick- 
man, eldest dau. and coh. of Herbert 
Viscount Windsor, and married to Chas, 
Pinfold, esq. son. of Governor Pinfold, 
but does not leave any issue. 

Dec. 19, At Lausanne, Margaretta, 
eldest dau. of the late J. Forbes, esq. 
of Baker-st. Portman sq. 

Dec. 23. At Naples, Abraham Furse, 
esq. merchant. 

Dec. 27. At Cadiz, aged 33, William 
Costello, esq. 

Dec. 28. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
aged 25, Jane Frances, wife of G. R. 
Young, esq. and eldest dau. of T. H. 
Brooking, esq. of Stanhope-pl. Hyde- 
Park. 

Lately. At Teheran in Persia, in his 
30th year, Charles Scott, esq. second son 
of the late Sir Walter Scott, of Abbots- 
ford, Bart. He was interred in a sepul- 
chre which Sir John M‘Neill, our Am. 
bassador in Persia, purchased some years 
ago when he lost a child. Mr. Charles 
Scott was of a reserved and diffident tem- 
per and disposition, but possessed of con- 
siderable intelligence and a fund of quiet 
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humour, which he delighted to exercise 
among his private friends. He was care- 
fully educated at Oxford, but from his 
unobtrusive manners and retired habits 
was little known. 

West Inpies.—Oct. 9. At Barha- 
does, Lieut. Hugh Colville Goldsmith, 
R.N. commander of Her Majesty's steamer 
Megera; his remains were interred at 
Santa Cruz. It was he who removed, 
and afterwards succeeded in replacing, the 
celebrated Druidical monument, the Lo- 
gan Stone, near the Land’s End. 

Nov. 12. In Jamaica, Charles Henry, 
youngest son of the late Capt. John Charl- 
ton, al Art. 

Nov. 15. At Jamaica, J. P. Utten, esq. 


East Inpies.—Sept. 24, 1840. Lost 
at sea, Lieut.-Col. W. Issacke, Capt. 
John B. Neeve, and Lieuts. W. Hake and 
J. R. Harrison, of the 37th Madras 
N.Infantry ; and Surgeon Duncan Mun- 
ro, of the medical establishment. 

Aug. 8, 1841. Lieut. Henry Bishop, 
62d N. Inf. 

Aug. 19. At Karrack, aged 36, Dr. 
Andrew Weatherhead, Civil Surgeon to 
the Residency in the Persian Gulf. 

Aug. 23. At Negapatam, Captain W. 
Bate, of Her Majesty’s 57th regiment. 

Aug. 31. In Scinde, Ross Bell, esq. 
for two years chief political agent. 

Sept. 17. At Nagpore, Lieut. J. J. 
Mudie, of the 6th Madras light cavalry. 
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Christened. Buried. 2and 5 81]50 and 60 63 
Males 326} go, | Males 336 Ngo, 5 ( 5 and 10 32|60 and 70 48 
Females 305 Females 359 § 2 J10 and 20 30|70 and 80 63 

S )20 and 30 52|80 and 90 16 
Whereof have died under two years old...197 pq f 30 and 40 56/90 and 100 5 
40 and 50 57 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Jan. 22. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
S Bie £14 £2146 216 2.78.6 
62 9] 30 0 [21 1 {42 2436 9 [37 2 
PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 22. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 15s. to 7/. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 7/. to 10/. 

PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 24. 
Hay, 37. 10s. to 4/. 10s.—Straw, 11. 16s. to 2/.—Clover, 41. 5s. to 5/. 128. 6d. 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 

BOOB nv scccccccsecccceees 3s. 8d. to 4s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 24. 
| are 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. SE 2,375 Calves 80 
Veal .ncrccsccee cocccccee 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. SROSP.. ococcesesee 20,540 Pigs 455 
Pork.........0.e0eeeee-48, 6d. to 5s. 8d. 





COAL MARKET, Jan. 24. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. to 23s. 3d. perton. Other sorts from 16s. to 18s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 5ls. 6d. Yellow Russia, 49s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 200.——Ellesmere and Chester, 75.——Grand Junction 115. 


— — Kennet and Avon, 174. 





and West India, 103. 





Works, 54. West Middlesex, 90. 
35}.——Hope, 5}. 








Leeds and Liverpool, 720. 
—Rochdale, 82.——London Dock Stock, 73. 





Chartered Gas, 578.——Imperial Gas, 60. 
33.——London and Westminster Bank, 214.——Reversionary Interest, 92, 





Regent’s, 94, 
St. Katharine’s, 93}.—— East 





London and Birmingham Railway, 167. —— Great 
Western, 85.—— London and Southwestern, 59. 


Grand Junction Water 
Globe Insurance, 118. Guardian, 
Pheenix Gas, 











For Prices of all other Shares enquire as above. 
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From December 26, 1841, to January 25, 1842, both inclusive. 










































































































































































Fahrenheit’s ‘Fherm: Fahrenheit’s Therm. j 
ofa oC, 3 a we s(t P) . (Bas in| 
resk Z $3 5 || Weather. as 26 g ez g | Weather. 
4ajes|* 7) a | eal“) & | 
Dec! ° | ° | © fin. pts.) an} © | © | © lin pts.!! 
26 | 40 | 44! 37 /29; 85 | fair 11 | 87 | 36 | 33 |30, 04 |'sho. sno. do. 
27 | 33 | 35 | 37 '30, 15 ldo. cloudy |} 12/ 31 | 37| 34| , 18 do. do. do. 
28 po 45 | 44! , 02 do. do: 13 | 30 | 32 | 31 '29, 30 | snow 
29 45 | 44+ , Ol |\showers,rn. |} 14 | 37 | 36 | 35 | , 62 isho.rain, fait 
30 | 43 | 45 | 39 | =, 05 | fair, cloudy 15 | 36 | 38 | 32! , 90 |\cloudy 
31 | 45 | 42 | 37 | =, 24 |/do. do. 16 | 36 | 44 | 28 , 76 /'sh.rn.fa.clo. 
Jat | 48 | 45 | 35} 5; 29 |do. 17 | 37 | 44 | 34 |30, 12) do. do. 
2 | 34 | 37 | 33} , 60 jdo. 18 | 30 | 83 | 28) , 38) fog 
3 | 32 | 34 | 28 , 50 |clo. fair,do. || 19 | 31 | 31} 34) , 46) do. cloudy 
4|28} 30 | 3t! ; 80 \|do.sho.sno. |} 20! 31 | 35 | 35 | , 17} do. do. 
5 {31 | 36 | 34) , 10 jIdo. 21 | 84) 36 | 85! , 08 jido. 
6 | 34 | 37| 35 | , 20 ||sh.sn.fa.clo. || 22 | 33 | 35 | 36 29, 78 |\do. 
7 | 30} 38 | 32 | ; 49 jIclo.fa.sh.sn. || 23 | 32 | 37 | 28| , 27 |\cl.sh.sn.r.c. 
8; 31 | 32 | 30! , 48 |Ido. 24 | 30 | 34 | 35 | +, 78 |\fa.do.do.do. 
9127/29/30, | 24 lldo-sh.sn. el. || 25} 37} 41} 34} } 59 ||sh.sn.rn. fa, 
10 | 30) 32! 31! , 14 |ifoggy, do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From December 29, 1841, to January 27, 1842, both inclusive. 
-{ 4 : . ~ i rei ee: « 
S'S ls le, 8 [8s 8 812 3) | os 
5121/38/53 Pes] eo wel Saulss! & | Ex Bis, 
2 S @inwsine| @H |8Sln Sle 8iss ~Q 
“4/53/58 |$2/83| 48 We eelsaa| os £1000. 
g} ge | ae) aS PR! SR e|8” | = 
© in 3 TOs = 
a} |» o la | | 
; | 
29|1653| 893 99 | 994 | 124 — | 14 12pm. 
30)165%} 893 | 994 124 —|—— + 1pm. | 14 12pm. 
31/166 | 894 99} 124|——_|__|_' 2 3 pm| 12 16pm. 
1/1663) 89g 993 124 | 16 14pm. 
31663} 89 |———/ 991) 994 123 — 47 pm. 16 21 pm. 
4)1673| 89% 993) 993 123 5 8pm.) 21 24pm. 
5|168 | 29g |——|—— 994 123 6 Spm. 22 18pm. 
6168 | 89g | 894 |— 99g 99 | 12}}——/——\247 —| 18 20pm. 
7168 | 89§ | 89% | 993° 99% 99 12} —) Spm. | 18 20pm. 
gités | 893 | 89g |——| 993) 99 | 128 —|810pm.| 20 22pm. 
10|1673| 893 | 994 |——| 994, 982 | 193 247 | 810pm.| 22 18pm. 
111674} 893 | 894 | 994 994) 983 | 123 9Ilpm.| 18 20pm 
12,167 | 894 893 |-—| 99$ 98% 123 2469) ll pm. | 17 19pm 
13)167 | 894 | 88z | 983] 994! 98% | 198 91ipm.! 18 14pm 
14167 | 89g | 894 |—| 993) 994 | 123—'\—__—_| 9 LI pm. 14-16 pm. 
15/1674} 89§ | 894 | 999 994 99 | 124/——'——/2463]1210pm.| 15 17pm. 
17167 | 894 | 89& | 99§| 99§ 98% | 123 —!1012pm.| 15 17pm 
18|167 | 895 | 894 |——| 993] 99 | 193 247 1210pm.| 15 18pm. 
19|167 | 89g | 894 \—| 993) 99% | 124|——[974 |2463/1012pm. 18 16pm. 
20}1673| 89g | 894 | 993] 993) 99 | 12% —|1210pm.| 16 18pm. 
21/167 | 89§ | 89% | 994) 993} 98% | 12g)}——\984 [2473/12 10pm.| 16 18pm. 
22/1673} 89g | 894 | 993) 993} 982 | 123]——|\——/2473| 12 pm. | 19 17pm 
24\——| 893 | 894 |—| 993] 98% | 124|-—\———_| 13 pm. | 17 19pm 
26168 | 89g | 894 | 993) 993! 98g | 123|\—\——/248 |1210pm.| 17 19pm. 
27|168j| 895 | 89§ ——| 993) 99 | 12g\ [2183/10 12pm.| 19 17pm. 
| | } 
} | | 
J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 


1, Bank Buildings, London, 





Jy Be NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT-STREET: 











